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LONDON, July rst, 1904. 
The visit of King Edward to Kiel 
The has excited much attention both at 
King at Kiel. home and abroad. It is a reminder 
of. the reality of the revival of 
Kingship, which is one of the most striking phenomena 
of this democratic age. No one imputed any political 
motive to the visits which Queen Victoria paid to the 
Continent. Now, the King cannot stir a foot in any 
direction without giving rise to all manner of rumours 
as to what he is after. That he is “after” nothing 
except the welfare of mankind, the peace of the world, 
and the security of the British Empire, is taken 
for granted even by non-Englishmen, But it is 
going too far to assume that he never goes any- 
where without having some definite political object 


in view. There is no country in Europe where 
there is more need for the employment of our Royal 
Plenipotentiary Extraordinary for the removal of mis 
understandings and the development of friendly feel- 
ing than Germany, unless it be Russia. Would that 
it were possible for the King to have gone on from 
Kiel to St. Petersburg ! That is manifestly out of the 
question. But is it too late to renew the expression 
of a strong hope that the King may find occasion to 
visit the United States before the closing of the St. 
Louis Exhibition ? 
The importance of seizing every 
The opportunity that offers for strengthen- 
Anglo-American . y ‘ 
Entente. ing and for demonstrating the strength 
of the race-alliance between all 
members of the English-speaking world is now one of 





The German Fleet at Kiel. 
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The French Monument on the Field of Waterloo. 


the truisms of all British statesmen. Theory, however, 
is one thing; practice is another. The King has 
as yet given no indication of his intention to 
cross the Atlantic this autumn. The attendance of 
British members at the International Parliamentary 
Conference at St. Louis, where the members of all 
the European groups will be the guests of the United 
States Government, is not likely to be large, owing to 
the uncertainty of the electoral outlook. The Latin 
nations will be well represented. But the Motherland 
of the founders of the Republic will make but a poor 
show at the Conference. The French, it is said, will 
be there in force, the French Government having 
made it a matter of national concern that their 
representatives should be well to the fore. What 
a magnificent stroke it would be if the King 
of Great Britain and of the Britains beyond the 
seas could arrange to make a visit to St. Louis 
coincident with the meeting of the Conference 
in September, and were to make it known to his 
faithful Commons that he would like to meet as 
many M.P.’s as possible when he visited the Exhibition ! 
The presence of the King at St. Louis surrounded 
by his Counsellors, Peers and Commons, would be 
recognised everywhere as a world-wide proclamation 
that the old sore was completely healed, and that the 





fraternal union of the British and American peoples), 
was henceforth to be regarded as the corner-stone off 
international statecraft. The idea may appear’ 
chimerical. But can anyone seriously deny that it 
would be possible for the King and his advisers to 
make better use of the month of September ? 

The Republican Convention which 
met at Chicago last month nominated | 
Mr. Roosevelt as the Republican | 


ay 


The American 
Presidency. 


candidate for the Presidency. This | 


was a foregone conclusion. The Republicans have 
no other presidential candidate than the present 
President, whose re-election is regarded as a certainty. 
Some surprise, however, was occasioned by the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Fairbanks, of Indiana, as candidate for 
the Vice-Presidency, despite the well-known objection 
of Mr. Roosevelt to his selection. Every Vice- 
President is a potential President, and if anything 
happened to Mr. Roosevelt, it is only natural he 
should like to nominate his successor. ‘This privilege 
has been denied him. The party being shut up to Mr. 
Roosevelt as President, was probably all the more 
determined to excise its liberty in choosing a candi- 
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date for the subordinate office. The party programme 
remained unaltered. It is imperialist, protectionist, 
and capitalist. The Democratic Convention which 
met at St. Louis seemed divided between Mr. Parker 
and Mr. Cleveland. Four years hence Mr. Hearst 
will probably be in a better position to secure the 
nomination. He is young. He has great ability, 
immense wealth, boundless ambition, and three of the 
most widely circulated papers in the Union. There- 
with he might well be content. But he is not, and 
once having entered for the Presidency he is not likely 
to accept a first defeat as anything other than an 
ultimate presage of victory. 

The Governor-General of Finland, 
whose policy of arbitrary repression 
and of illegal interference with the 
constitutional rights of the Finns 
has been the byeword of Europe, was shot dead 
last month by a young Finn, Eugen Schaumann 
by name. He appears to have adopted this method 
in order to make certain that his letter calling 
attention to the real state of things in Finland 
would reach the eyes of the Tsar, “whose most 
humble and truest subject” he professed him- 
self to be. The theory that letters will only 
reach the sovereign if franked by the murder 
of his agents is a dangerous delusion which cannot be 
too promptly dispelled. The Tsar’s letter-bag is open 
to all petitions from his subjects, and if Nicholas the 
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of 
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Second refuses to do justice to Finland it is not that 
he is either blind or deaf. No man in all Russia 
knows better what is going on in Finland. That he 
should nevertheless persist in a policy which causes 
every friend of Russia to hang his head in shame 
would be inexplicable were it not that we have 
witnessed only too recently in our country how 
many of the best of Englishmen deliberately 
persisted in a policy of violence and deceit in 
South Africa infinitely more heinous than the 


worst that can be alleged against the Finnish policy 
It is thoroughly in keeping with our 


of the Tsar. 





of at least one cruiser at Port Arthur. The Russians 
succeeded in clearing the entry to the harbour suffici- 
ently to allow their fleet of six battleships, five cruisers, 
and fourteen destroyers to emerge, but before they could 
return they were assailed by the Japaness torpedo 
flotilla. They lost the battleship Sevastopol, which was 
struck by two torpedoes and sunk amid volumes of 
smoke and flame. Another battleship—the Peresviet 
—was injured and beached. A cruiser was struck, 
but regained the harbour with the rest of the 
fleet. On land the ill-fated General Stackelberg, 
sent with an inadequate force to attempt to release 





_——— 








June 9th. 


The Presidential Campaign. 


“I can pint but one portrait at a time, gentlemen.” 


national Pharisaism that those who extolled every 
crime against liberty and independence in South Africa 
have been moralising with unctuous rectitude over the 
lesson of General Bobrikoff’s murder. ‘The memory 
of their comments on the assassination of Mr. Burke 
and Lord Frederick Cavendish might surely have 
placed some check upon these apologies for murder. 
In June the Japanese were uniformly 
The War victorious on land and sea. The 
the on East. ONly exception was the capture and 
destruction of some Japanese trans- 
ports by the Russian cruisers from Vladivostock. 
This solitary achievement is a poor set-off against the 
loss of two Russian battleships and the crippling 


Port Arthur, was totally defeated by the Japanese at 
Telissu. The Russians fought stubbornly, as is their 
wont, but the superiority of the Japanese artillery 
broke down their resistance, and they fled, leaving 
2,000 dead on the field to be buried by the victors. 
Their total lossess are estimated at 7,000. Encouraged 
by this success, the third victory gained over the 
Russian forces, the Japanese advances! to attack the 
main Russian army under General Kuropa kin. 

So far, therefore, the Japanese have 
carried all before them, and as 
nothing succeeds like success, people 
are talking and writing as if the 
Russians were beaten flat, and that all that remained 


Russian 
Sentiment 
Looking Ahead. 
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By courtesy of the “ Datly Chronicle.” 
Map of Manchuria, illustrating the final stages of 
the land campaign, 


to be done was to draw up the terms of peace. 
That, however, does not seem to be the opinion of 
the Russians. They do not even appear to have 
waked up to the fact that they are in any serious 
danger. The stories telegraphed to the English 
papers from Russia are for the most part sheer in- 
ventions. Mr. Michael Davitt, who is now in Russia, 
where he has been visiting Count Tolstoy, sent to the 
Freeman's Journal, of June 2oth, a long letter from 
St. Petersburg, which describes the Russian capital as 
being as far removed from panic or revolutionary 
‘discontent as was London during the dark days ot 
December, 1899. The Russians, he says, are kept 
"as well-informed as we are of the course of events. 
The telegrams from Japan in the London papers are 
reproduced every day in their journals; but there is 
no flurry, no fidget. All that the Russians say when 
they hear of fresh reverses is that the war will last 
longer than they expected. But as yet there is not 
the faintest glimmering of an idea of ultimate defeat. 
If Port Arthur falls and General Kuropatkin is defeated, 
then they will fall back on Harbin, accumulate a vast 
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army while the rainy season renders fighting impossible, 
and then they will make short work of the Japanese. 
Of course it is very monstrous of the Russians not 
to know when they are beaten, for what is the height 
of heroic virtue in Britons is an abomination when it 
is displayed by other nations. But however abomi- 
nable it may be, there is no doubt ahout the 
universality of the sentiment, and the Tsar, who is 
in temperament one of the most pacific of men, is 
absolutely at one with his people as to the necessity 
of persevering until Russia is victorious The late 
President of. our own Peace Society, Sir J. Whitwell 
Pease, declared during the Boer war that nothing 
could be done but to “ put it through” ; and Russians 
appear to be very much like the English in this as in 
many other respects, . 


That the Russians should confidently 

The calculate upon ultimate victory is 
Decisive Factors. natural. They have too often in their 
tragic history been apparently ground 

flat by triumphant invaders to take too seriously the 


























Count Leo Tolstoy. 
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Hindi Punch. 


An Indian Political Fable. 


A Bengal Tiger once upon a time went in search of prey in the Tibetan 
plateau, and finding a Yak, sprang upon it and killed it outright ; saying as 
he did so, ‘‘ I had at first no intention of swallowing you, but circumstances 
alter cases.” 

(Mr. Brodrick, speaking at Cranleigh, said that the issue of the Tibet 
expedition would ‘be to obtain the necessary reparation and guarantees 
without further interference in Tibetan affairs, and ne hoped this would nét 
involve a prolonged expedition. The Government, he said, must largely be 
guided by those’on the spot. } 


consequences of defeats at the extremity of their 
Asiatic Empire. But there are two factors which may 
prove decisive, against which even Russian valour 
and Russian tenacity may contend in vain. One is sea 
power, and the other the danger of economic exhaus- 
tion. The preponderance of the Japanese navy appears 
to be assured, and although Russian cruisers may make 
occasional raids from Vladivostock, the Japs have the 
command of the sea, with all that that implies. Russia 
cannot improvise ironclads, and without battleships 
she can do nothing in Eastern waters. The other 
factor, economic exhaustion, is much more likely to 
decide the issue of the war than victories in the field. 
M. Plehve says that the crops in Russia are excep- 
But war is a costly business, 
and Russia: isa poor country. ‘The strain of main- 
taining an army of 400,000 men at the other end of 
Asia would be a heavy drain upon the resources of 
the richest country in the world. The limit of taxa- 
tion has almost been reached, and a day may come 
when even the most resolute of rulers may be paralysed 
by the failure of the sinews of war. ‘There will not 
be a revolution in Russia in the West European sense 


of the word, but when food fails there may be a 
welter of savage violence, the inarticulate expression of 
hunger and despair. It is in that direction, far more 
than in any political upheaval or in military disaster, 
that Russia’s real peril lies. 
While moralising over the drain upon 
Our Own Russian resources, it will be well for 
Asiatic Danger. ys to remember that Britain also is 
perilously near the exhaustion, not of 
money, but of men. Our War Office is almost at its 
wits’ end to procure reliefs for our Indian garrison. 
We are sending out troops to India whose time of 
service will have expired before they are fit to take 
the field. Mr. Brodrick and Lord Milner between 
them have succeeded in making military service so 
unpopular that the men refuse to re-enlist. Nor 
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must it be forgotten, while discussing the cost of 
Empire, that the chief burden falls upon the starving 
peasants of India. They cannot revolt, they can only 
die. The conversion of ro per cent. normal increase 
of population in two-fifths of India to an absolute 
decrease of 11 per cent. between 1891 and 1gor1 is 
one of those appalling facts the full significance of 
which the imagination fails adequately to realise, 
And yet it is from these miserable famine-stricken 
fellow-subjects of ow:s that we are draining the life- 
blood in order to persist in the campaign on the 
housetop of Asia, which threatens to add to our 
Imperial burdens the conquest of Tibet. There has 
been more fighting near Gyangtse, and more Tibetans 
have been slain. But 20,000 of these patriotic 
mountaineers, undismayed by slaughter, still resist 
our advance. We may wade through blood to the 
capital of the Lhamas, but after that—what? More 
bloodshed, more taxation, more misery without end. 
a It is a relief to turn from the gory 
Congress of Women fields of Asiatic war to the brighter 
at prospect that meets our eyes in the 
— great gatherings of women at Berlin, 
which have filled with fresh hope hearts weighed 
down by the monotonous spectacle of the crimes of 
Governments monopolised by men. Of these Con- 
gresses there were two. The International Women’s 
Congress, which has elected Lady Aberdeen as its 
president for a second time, was more social and 
economic than political, and it stands in danger of 
the woe pronounced on those of whom all speak well. 
The other Congress was more distinctly political. 
Three thousand women assembled, representiny women 
of all countries, to demand the full enfranchisement 
of their sex. The following is the programme of the 
International Woman’s Suffrage Society, which was 
unanimously approved after full and earnest discussion 
by this remarkable and representative gathering :— 


1. That men and women are born equally free and indepen- 
dent members of the human race ; equally endowed with intelli- 
gence and ability, and equally entitled to the free exercise of 
their individual rights and liberty. 

.2. That the natural relation of the sexes is that of inter- 
dependence and co-operation, and that the suppression of the 
rights and liberty of one sex inevitably works injury to the other, 
and hence to the whole race. 

3. That in all lands those laws, creeds, and customs which 
have tended to restrict women to a position of dependence, to 
discourage their education, to impede the development of their 
natural gifts, and to subordinate their individuality, have been 
based upon false theories, and have produced an artificial and 
unjust relation of the sexes in modern society. 

4. That self-government in the home and the State is the in- 
alienable right of every normal adult, and that the refusal of this 
right to women has resulted in social, legal, and economic in- 
justice to them, and has also intensified existing economic dis- 
turbances throughout the world. 

5. That Governments which impose taxes and laws upon their 
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women citizens without giving the right of consent or dissent, | 
which is granted to men citizens, exercise a tyranny inconsistent © 


with just government. 

6. That the ballot is the only legal and permarent means of 
defending the rights to life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness, 
pronounced inalienable by the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and accepted as inalienable by all civilised nations. 
In any representative form of government, therefore, women 
should be vested with full political rights and privileges. 


Mr. Morley, when opening the new 
The _ Root library at Somerville College at 
Education. | Oxford last month, said that “ women 
were, had been, and very likely would 
continue to be for a pretty indefinite time, debarred 
from the same responsible exercise of interest in 
public affairs,” as men debarred them from what was 
“the great root of education among men.” Mr, 
Morley is right in stigmatising the disfranchisement 
of women as an educational disadvantage from which 
they will, I trust, he relieved, with his aid, and that 
the “indefinite period” to which he referred will 
not be indefinitely extended. The spirit of the 
women who assembled at Berlin will not brook 
indefinite delay. A movement which impresses Mr. 
Morley as being the most important and far-reaching of 
all the movements of his lifetime cannot be hung up 
indefinitely. He was, however, much too optimistic 
when he said that the spirit of Mill’s protest against 
“ The Subjection of Woman” had been accepted on 
every hand. When the new and cheap edition of 
that invaluable treatise, which at last is about to 
appear, is in every hand, we shall see how far its 
spirit is in advance of the average sentiment of, let us 
say, the average Member of Parliament. Note that 
the 3,000 women who founded the International 
Women’s Suffrage Alliance did not separate before 
they recorded a scathing anathema upon the system 
of State-patronised prostitution, by which the most 
forlorn of their sex are reduced to a slavery—in the 
interest of the vicious male—far worse than that of 
any African compound. 
Few things have occurred of late 
A Great which give us more hope and con- 
Canadian Service : 
to the Empire. fidence as to the future unity of the 
Empire than the prompt fashion in 
which Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his Ministers vindicated 
the fundamental principle upon which that unity is 
based... Lord Dundonald, a British officer, was 
appointed by the Canadian Ministry to the chief 
command of their military forces. In that capacity 
he was as subordinate to the Minister of the 
Militia as ‘the Commander-in-Chief of the British 
Army was subordinate to the Secretary of State 
for War. He submitted to the Minister of Agri- 
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culture, who was temporarily replacing the Minister of 
Militia, a list of officers whom he proposed for com- 
missions in the 13th Dragoons. The Minister in 
charge struck out one name, that of Major Pecket, 
and Lord Dundonald then made public complaint of 
“ political interference” in military appointments. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier thereupon did precisely the right thing, 
and the Empire, as a whole, owes him gratitude 
for the courage and emphasis with which he sounded 
the true note of Imperial unity. While giving every 
credit to Lord Dundonald for good motives, he put 
him in his right place by adding, “ We are not accus- 
tomed to be dragooned in this country. He must 
learn that this is a responsible Government.” And 
then, by way of teaching him this most necessary 
lesson, Lord Dundonald was dismissed from the 
service of the Canadian Dominion. There has been, 
as usual, a great outcry on the part of those who 
make the mistake of imagining that the Jingo ideal 
of an ironclad Empire is possible. But those who 
know the conditions upon which alone the Empire 
can continue in existence, recognise in the action of 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier an Imperial service of the first 
magnitude. 
The Empire will continue to cohere 
= and to flourish so long as each of its 
the Other Colonies. Component responsible Governments 
is allowed all the liberty which is 
enjoyed by an independent, self-governing Republic. 
It will go to pieces the moment any attempt is made 
to compel the Colonial Governments to bow to the 
superior authority of the representatives of Downing 
Street. It was Mr. Schreiner’s fatal error in 1899 
to forget the responsibility which he owed alike 
to his Sovereign and to his Colony when he allowed 
himself to be overridden by Lord Milner so far as to 
permit the Cape railways to be used for an invasion 
which he considered unjustifiable and unnecessary. 
If Sir Wilfrid Laurier had been in his place there 
would have been no war in South Africa. Note also, 
as a sign of the times and a reminder of the condi- 
tions on which the Empire exists, that Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier is making representations to Downing Street 
as to the action of a British Consul who, to the 
scandal of all good Canadians, compelled a Nova 
Scotian skipper to substitute the British for the 
Canadian flag when lying in the harbour of Rio 
Grande do Sul, Brazil. So touchy are our Colonists 
on the flag question that Mr. Lyttelton will be well 
advised to walk very warily in this matter. The 
Canadian and Australian—and in time to come the 
South African—flags should have equal currency with 


An Example 


the Union Jack. If not they will wave independently 
of the Union Jack; and as that is a result no one 
wishes to bring about, Sir Wilfrid Laurier has done 
well to call the attention of the Home Government 
betimes to the Consular affront to the flag of the 
Dominion. 

That the maintenance of the unity of 
the British Empire is directly assailed 
by the Tariff Reformers, who, under 
Mr. Chamberlain’s lead, are advocat- 
ing preferential tariffs, was clearly discerned by Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier. The controversy had hardly begun 
before he took occasion to announce, in reply to a 
plain hint from a British Minister, that he would 
rather sever the connection between Canada and 
Great Britain than consent to any limitation upon the 
complete liberty which Canada now enjoys in framing 
her own tariffs to suit her own needs. ‘That such a 
limitation of liberty would follow any attempt 
to frame a preferential tariff was naively ad- 
mitted last month by the Prime Minister, who, in 
reply to Mr. Lloyd-George, said the reason why the 
British Government could not interfere with the dis- 
cretion of the Canadian Government was “ because of 
the absence of a reciprocal arrangement.” In the 
presence of reciprocal arrangements such matters 
would be questions for negotiation, retaliation, and 
friction. If, therefore, there were reciprocal arrange- 
ments, the liberty of Canada would be fro santo 
diminished, and the circumstances would arise which, 
according to Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s warning, would 
compel him to cut the painter. Fortunately there is 
no prospect of such a disaster, for Mr. Chamberlain 
has been beaten, and his preference scheme has. 
perished still-born. 

Last month, after a spell of silence 
owing to the absence of by-elections 
—citizens have had an opportunity 
of expressing at the ballot-boxes 
their opinion of the present Government. At Market 
Harborough in the Midlands, and at Devonport in 
the West, vacancies occasioned by resignations were 
filled up by the election of thorough-going, uncom- 
promising Free Traders, who did root and’ branch 
work in demolishing the tariff reform heresy. In both 
cases the Unionists put up strong local candidates ; in 
both cases the Liberals had to import a stranger. In 
both cases the Unionists repudiated Mr. Chamberlain’s 
food taxes, and treated the accusation of being his sup- 
porters as a malignant calumny. But although against 
Mr. Chamberlain, they were for Mr. Balfour, and that 
was enough to secure their doom. In Harborough 
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of the Gadarene swine. They realise dolefully 
that to be half-loafers and Sheffield shufflers 
leaves them little chance. But as whole 
hoggers they would have no chance at all. 
Confronted by this absolute non possumus 
from the candidates in the field—and the 
candidates at Chertsey and at Sowerby are 
equally emphatic in repudiating his nostrum— 
Mr. Chamberlain is showing signs of im- 
patience, which before the month is out may 
culminate in the longed-for dissolution. On 
the 14th of July he is to reconstitute the 
Liberal Unionist Association under his own 
presidency, with Lord Selborne and Lord 
Larsdowne as Vice-Presidents ; and a special 
declaration in favour of Preference as a new 














Photograph by) (Haines. 


Mr. Benn, M.P. for Devonport. 


Mr. Stanhope raised the Liberal majority from 1,323 
to 1,733, and in Devonport Mr. J. W. Benn, Chairman 
of the London County Council, converted a Unionist 
majority of 28 into a Liberal majority of 1,041. The 
latter result astonished the Liberals as much as it 
dismayed the Tories. People talk about by-elections 
as if they were not to be depended upon as forecasting 
the result of the General Election. But when there 
have been thirty-three by-elections in thirty months in 
all parts of the country, and they show all round that 
the Tory mass vote remains as before, while the 
Liberal vote has gone up by 43 per cent., it is mere 
affectation not to admit that we are in the presence of 
a political landslide which has already revolutionised 
the electoral situation, and which will equally revolu- 
tionise the political situation as soon as the dissolution 
gives it a chance. 
Mr. Chamberlain, as may well be 
Mr. Chamberlain’s imagined, is in no amiable mood. 
Position. To have staked his all on a last throw 
of the dice, and to have lost, is try- 
ing toa more equable temperament than that of the 
late Colonial Secretary. He is said to be furious at 
the refusal of the party candidates to hold the door 
open for his food-tax proposals, forgetting that the 
manceuvres of political Artful Dodgers, which succeed 
in the lobbies at Westminster, are not so easy to work 
with the blunt, plain men of the constituencies. He 
cannot persuade a single Tory candidate who is 
actually face to face with the electors that the election 
can be won by “going the whole hog” for Preference 
and Protection. With one consent they declare that 


‘to go the whole hog is equivalent to playing the part 


article in its programme. If he carries this 
through, he will have succeeded in tarring the 
Administration with the Protectionist brush, but 
he will be farther off than ever from converting the 
constituencies, And without the constituencies he can 
do nothing. 
The Westminster Gazette, in a witty 
Mr. Balfour’s article, compared Mr. Balfour to an 
Peril. agile , steeple-jack who. last. month 
amused the town of Newry by evad- 
ing the police by retreating up. the lofty steeple of a 
disused factory, This worthy was “wanted” by the 
police, in order that he might serve a sentence of a 
month’s imprisonment. As the warrant could not be 
executed after sundown, and as the police are not 
equipped for climbing chimneys, he managed to defy 
his pursuers, and waxing insolent with success he 
entertained the country side with a display of fire- 
works from his place of refuge. The parallel was 
obvious. Within twenty-four hours after the appear- 
ance of the article the poor steeple-jack had a fall, and 
was injured so severely that the police had to postpone 
his arrest until he was in a condition to »e moved. 
Mr. Balfour experienced at the same time a somewhat 
similar misfortune, By the rules of the House he out- 
witted and defied the Opposition,. But his own 
supporters began to desert him. Again and again, in 
the discussion on the Budget, the Ministerial Whips, 
counting their men, saw with horror that if a division 
were taken they would be left in a minority. To avert 
that catastrophe, they had to resort to the device of 
putting up men to talk against time—a familiar 
manceuvre which, although it tided over the difficulty 
for the moment, entirely spoiled the stock accusation 
of Ministers, that the Opposition was obstructing 
debate. The situation, according to the Morning Post, 
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has-now (June 24) become desperate, and the Standard 
of the same day declared that, “unless the attendance 
on the Government side is more constant, a critical 
position may arise at any moment.” 

On June 25th appeared Mr. Balfour's 
first warning to the malcontents who 
are leaving him in the lurch night after 
night. Sir John Leng asked whether 
he would not wind up the business of the Session, and 
submit the policy of Ministers to the judgment of the 
country. Mr. Balfour replies as follows :— 


Ido not propose to take the course suggested by the hon. 
member, unless the Government incur such a defeat as proves 
that they have lost the confidence of the House of Commons, or 
unless they fail to secure that day-to-day support which is 
necessary in order effectively to carry on Parliamentary business. 
In either of these events they would, of course, ask relief from 
responsibilities which they are not sustaining for their own 
comfort or satisfaction. - 


This menace of an immediate dissolution would act, 
it was hoped, like the crack of a whip. But the 
time is past for such expedients. Ministers have lost 
the confidence of their own supporters. They have 
a majority which, despite all the losses at by- 
elections, still numbers 89 on paper; but they have 
landed the House in such a tanglement that they 
cannot carry their Bills, and they can hardly carry 
their Budget. Their Aliens Bill is practically dead, 
the Port of London Bill is abandoned, and the 
Valuation Bill has been dropped. They struggle on 
with the Licensing Bill, for the support of the 
publicans must be bought at any price, but not 
even this has averted defeat at Devonport and at 
Harborough. The end is near, and the sooner it 
comes the better for all concerned. 

When the dissolution comes, whether 
it comes soon or late, the supreme 
issue on which the contest will turn 
will be the old rallying cry of the 
Opposition, “Turn the rascals out!” All other 
questions are subsidiary. The one thing which the 
electors want to do, and which they will do at the 
earliest moment the opportunity -is afforded them, 
is to make a clean sweep of the men who, with 
absolutely unfettered power to carry out great 
reforms and to achieve great things for Britain 
and the Empire, have left behind them a blood- 
bedraggled record of wanton war and wicked waste ; 
they have increased taxation and piled up debt; 
and, despite their gigantic expenditure, we are 
less secure, both in Africa and in Europe, than we 
were when they took office. The electors will not 
deliberate so much upon measures as upon men. 
Theirs is the judicial function of men in a jury box. 


Mr. Balfour's 
Warning. 


The Issues 
at 
the Election. 


Their verdict must be “ Guilty or Not Guilty.” There 
is no doubt that, without leaving the jury box, they are 
ready to pronounce the verdict of “ Guilty.” It may be 
true that the new Ministers will be no better than the 
outgoing culprits. They could not possibly be worse. 
And the general sentiment of the general community 
which will find overwhelming expression at the General 
Election is, that even if there were to be no improve- 
ment, it is time the other side had a chance. 
This being so, it does not matter much 
Lord Rosebery what individual members of the 
Opposition may say or do, even if 
they are as highly placed as Lord 
Rosebery, and their utterances are as unwise as his 
recent deliverance on the subject of Ireland. In his 
speech at the Queen’s Hall in the early part of last 
month he went out of his way to alienate the Irish, and 
to sow discord in the ranks of the army that is 
advancing to victory. His remarks might have been 
taken seriously if there was any sign that they repre- 
sented the opinion of his followers. But immediately 
after the Queen’s Hall deliverance, Mr. Benn, a 
member of Lord Rosebery’s own League, went 
down to Devonport and pledged himself to Home 
Rule and the whole Irish programme, in so 
thoroughgoing a fashion that the 600 Irish electors 
voted for him to a man—differences as to Education 
notwithstanding. If they had voted the other way 
the Unionist would have got in by a majority of 
nearly 200. The fact is that Lord Rosebery with his. 
Liberal League is, in regard to Home Rule, what 
Mr. Chamberlain with his Tariff Reform League is in 
relation to Free Trade. Each of them wishes to 
capture the party machine for his own ideas; but 
whenever the question comes within range of the 
ballot box they find themselves paralysed by the plain 
common sense of the constituengs. The Liberal 
Leaguer swallows the Home Rule pledge, and the 
Unionist candidate repudiates the whole-hogging 
fraternity with holy horror. 
The difficulties of the Ministry last 
eee “tibiae month have chiefy manifested them- 
Budget. selves in the discussion of their 
Budget proposals. The increase of 
twopence in the pound on the tea duty was steadily 
opposed, chiefly on the ground that it pressed with 
undue severity on the poorer classes, especially the 
very poor Irish cottier. Thanks to the recent 
increases in indirect taxation the British working man 
now pays one shilling and sevenpence in the pound out 
of his annual earnings in the shape of taxation, whereas 
persons earning £200 per annum and upward only pay 
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one shilling in the pound, The additional twopence 
in the pound on tea will add ros, a year to the taxa- 
tion of the Irish peasant, who is already heavily over- 
taxed, and whose weekly earnings often do not exceed 
that sum. The proposal to exempt Ireland from the 
increased tea duty was rejected by a majority of 85. 
An amendment which was intended to be a reductio 
ad absurdum of the inconsistency of the position of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Protectionist 
author of a Free Trade Budget, and which demanded 
preference for tea produced within the Empire, served 
its purpose by forcing Mr. Austen Chamberlain into 
the lobby against preference. If Ministers floundered 
on the tea duty they made an even worse muddle 
over tobacco. By way of protecting native industry, 
they proposed to add 3d. a pound to stripped tobacco, 
allowing the duty on unstripped to remain as before. 
Rumours of their intention had got abroad, and 
astute traders had accumulated great stocks of un- 
stripped tobacco in bond, and the immediate effect 
of the new discrimination would have been to make 
a present of £300,000 to these lucky speculators. 
Ministers were so nearly defeated over this question 
that they gladly adjourned the debate, and it is very 
doubtful whether they will be able to carry their 


proposal, 
. Mr. Leonard Courtney presided over 


The the first National Peace Congress 

First National : : 
Peace Congress. that has been held in this country. 
It met on June 22nd, 23rd and 24th 
at Manchester, and although its proceedings were 
characteristically ignored by most of the papers, it 
denotes a growing sense of the importance of con- 
certed action on the part of all who really care for 
the maintenance of peace. Mr. Courtney paid a 
well-deserved tribute to the Hague Conference, 
claiming that morg progress had been made towards 
international arbitration since it met than in the 
preceding half-century. This is true, and a truth 
which it is well to insist upon. But, nevertheless, 
it would be as well if the Dutch Government 
were not to make haste so very, very slowly in 
providing adequate accommodation for the Perma- 
nent International High Court of Arbitration. They 
have had Mr. Carnegie’s money in their possession 
for a year and more, but to this day they have not 
laid the foundation stone of the Great Temple of 
International Peace. The number of arbitrations is 
likely to increase very rapidly now that the nations 
are concluding arbitration treaties among themselves, 
and if our good friends at the Hague do not show a 
little more expedition they will find that, from their 


lack of accommodation, some of the cases will have 
to be heard at Brussels or at Berne. 
One objection to arbitration advanced 
Another Dispute by many prejudiced Britons—viz., 
Settled Amicably. that John Bull always loses when he 
goes before a Court of Arbitration— 
is wearing very thin. We won both our last arbitra- 
tions—on Behring Sea and on Venezuela. The 
verdict in the last case tried at the Hague was in our 
favour, and now the King of Italy, who was chosen 
arbitrator between us and Brazil, has given an award 
which compels Brazil to accept substantially the 
same boundary line as that which Lord Salisbury 
proposed in 1891, but which Brazil rejected. 
Seeing that in four arbitrations running we have come 
off victorious, John Bull need not be so nervous 
about submitting his claims to an arbitral tribunal. 
When even such a materialistic political Philistine as 
Mr. Edward Dicey can plead for the conclusion of an 
arbitration treaty between England and Germany, it 
is evident that we are getting on. Iam glad to see 
among the knighthoods not bestowed on political 
grounds the name of Mr. Barclay, to whom we owe 
the Anglo-French Arbitration Treaty, and a fair 
prospect of a similar treaty with the United States. 
While the war was in progress and 
Another pty Nailed the methods of barbarism were in 
active operation, Ministers in general 
and Mr, Chamberlain in particular, 
treated it as almost an act of high treason to suggest 
that the Republics were being subjected to a policy 
of systematic devastation. Farm burning was de- 
scribed as a regrettable incident which was checked 
as soon as it was reported. Only 539 farms 
had been destroyed, and most of these had 
been burned to punish abuse of the white flag. 
Of course, everyone who knew the facts knew 
that these statements were lies.. But people like Mr. 
Asquith, for instance, who were all too easily deceived, 
publicly accepted these monstrous fables as gospel 
truth, and waxed quite indignant when anyone 
attempted to open their eyes to the devilry that was 
going on in South Africa. Now that there is no 
longer any need to practise this deception on the 
British public, the mask is thrown off, and Mr. 
Lyttelton, Mr. Chamberlain’s successor at the 
Colonial Office, last month publicly declared that 
when the war was over the devastation of the Republics 
was so complete that there was hardly anything left 
in the conquered territories but blockhouses and wire 
entanglements. The statement was an exaggeration, 
but it was nearer the truth than the glozing false- 
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hoods concerning the conduct of the war which his 
predecessor employed to deceive the nation. Mr. 


| Lyttelton’s confession was made, not as an act of 


penitence, but in order to claim the more credit for 


» the marvellous energy of Lord Milner in repatriating 
' the population which his policy had rendered desolate. 
_ To obtain financial credit by false pretences lands men 








in gaol; to obtain political and military credit by 

similar means lands them in high office and keeps 
them there, 

The shower of knighthoods and 

The baronetages which descended upon 

Birthday Honours. June 24th—the day on which the 

King’s birthday is kept, although he 

was born on November gth—would seem to indicate 








lain, and has thrown these privy chancellorships, 
baronetages and knighthoods to Chamberlainites as 
sops to Cerberus. Mr. Pearson, however, must 
content himself for the time with the honorary title of 
“champion hustler” until the Greek Kalends, when 
Mr. Chamberlain can bestow upon him a peerage or 
make him President of the Board of Trade. 
Major Seely, M.P., who has followed 
The Mr. Winston Chuchill in taking his 
Chinese Contract. seat on the Liberal side of the 
House, has taken the opinion of 
“the highest legal authority at the Bar” as to the 
legality of the Chinese Contract. This eminent legal 
authority responded as follows :— 


I am of opinion that such a contract, if made in England, 





The New York holocaust: showing how the ‘ General Slocum” was damaged. 


that there are other roads to honours not less extra- 
ordinary than that of obtaining credit by false 
pretences. Mr. Balfour is never weary of assuring 
us that he is a Free Trader, that his is a Free 
Trade Government with a Free Trade Budget, and 
that the question of Protection will not be allowed to 
come up until two general elections have been held. 
But, strangely enough, whcn singling out those 
whom the King delighteth to honour, Mr. Balfour has 
only been able to discover one or two Protectionists fit 
to be Privy Councillors, while of his seven baronets 
and twenty-six knights, the most conspicuous of the 
politicians are either “‘ whole-hoggers” or preferential- 
ists. To gain the favour of this Government, there- 
fore, it would seem necessary to oppose its policy. The 
Honours List has deepened the general suspicion that 
Mr. Balfour is having difficulties with Mr. Chamber- 


would not be valid according to English law ; because it is in 
undue restraint of trade and of the liberty of the subject, and is 
inconsistent with the fundamental principles of the common law. 
For instance, the law will not allow a person to renounce the 
capacity of acquiring and enjoying property, nor will it allow 
any enforcement of agreements by any other compulsion than 
that of our Courts of Justice. 


He adds that he cannot conceive any system of 
jurisprudence in a civilised nation under which such a 
contract could be enforced without special legislation, 
or where in the absence of such special legislation the 
Chinaman would not void the contract by Aadeas 
corpus, ot by action for trespass to the person. Still 
more serious is the allegation made by a correspondent 
of the Sfectator on the strength of the advertisement 
by which the coolies were obtained, that the vital 
provisions of the contract were never properly ex- 
plained to the immigrants. The advertisement 
says nothing about underground work, about the 
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ten hours day, about the imprisonment in the 
compounds, or about the special pains and penalties 
which cripple his liberty. If this be correct, there 
will be trouble in the compounds. John Chinaman 
is honest if he is treated honestly, but if you try to 
swindle him you take hand in a game in which you 
have no chance against the Heathen Chinee. Note, 
by the way, that all this Chinese trouble was quite 
unnecessary. Sir Godfrey Lugden told the Transvaal 
Labour Commission that there were not more than 
700,000 natives in the Transvaal, and therefore labour 
must be imported. The census just taken proves that 
there are more than a million natives ; so that Lord 
Milner’s expert was more than 300,000 short. 


' Mr. Lyttelton last month had the 
PR Faith humiliating experience of having to 
about admit that he had misled the House 
Chinese Labour. Of Commons. When the Chinese 
Question was under discussion he waxed almost heroic 
in his melodramatic indignation at the suggestion that 
the word of a Minister could not be trusted. He had 
told the House that the Chinese would receive the 
same wages as the Kaffir—a minimum of two 
shillings a day—and he was loftily supercilious in 
his contempt for those who imagined that Colonial 
Secretaries were not like George Washington, constitu- 
tionally incapable of telling lies. |Last month he had 
in crestfallen fashion to admit that one Colonial 
Secretary had said the thing that was not. The 
Chinese are only to receive one shilling a day. 
Further, he had to admit that they were to be em- 
ployed as foremen, and finally that they had brought 
none of their women with them. Instead of women, 
they have brought the disease known as beri-beri, an 
unwelcome import which it is devoutly to be hoped 
has not, like the plague, come to stay in South Africa. 
Even the Standard,a staunch Ministerial advocate of 
Chinese labour, is constrained to confess that “ their 
treatment is extremely repellent to English notions,” 
and that “all these things have an ugly look.” 


Sir Charles Eliot, the Commissioner 

Another Prancing Of the East African Protectorate, is an 
Proconsul. able young man, who appears to be 
disposed to emulate the exploits of 

Lord Milner—on the other side of the fence: While 
Lord Milner bullies and terrorises Downing Street 
into a state of abject submission to the demands of the 


Capitalists of Johannesburg, Sir Charles Eliot adopts 


methods not less dictatorial in order to compel the 
Government at home to cancel concessions which it 
has made to a capitalist syndicate in Uganda. He 


and its agents 
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may be right or he may be wrong in his criticism of 
the injustice and impolicy of the concession of huge 
tracts of territory at a nominal rental for ninety- 


nine years to an Anglo-Jewish syndicate com- / 


posed of the leading spirits who control Rhodesia, 
but the high-handed method of protest which he 
has adopted has 
undoubtedly 
given a_ grave 
shock to public 
sentiment. 
There may have 
been no other 
way than this, 
and Sir Charles 
Eliot has at 
least given proof 
of his sincerity 
by his resigna- 
tion; but there 
ought not to be 
these violent 
collisions _ be- 
tween the 
Foreign Office 
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abroad. The Sir Charles Eliot. 
machinery of Formerly High Commissioner of British East Africa 
the Empire 

must be badly out of joint if a great administrator 
can only compel the attention of the Prime Minister 
to his protests by this kind of hari-kari. Sir 
Charles Eliot and Eugen Schaumann agree in 
believing that nothing but a supreme act of violence 
can compel the authorities to hear their complaints ; 
and although one only commits official suicide, 
whereas the other assassinates a political opponent, 
the principle of action in both cases is much the 
same. 

It is about time that some effective 
measures were taken to check the 


Larrikin 
Journalism. 


grave outrages on liberty which cer- 
tain journalists of the baser sort have 
been committing, to the no small detriment of our 
national character for tolerance, dignity, and hospi- 
tality. Of this London had a peculiarly typical 
example in the organised conspiracy of three or four 
newspaper editors to make the King ridiculous by 
resenting with fussy officiousness, professedly in his 
name, some words said to have been spoken by one 
Dowie. The remarks attributed to Dowie were offensive 
and somewhat in the dialect of a bargee. But these 
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officious journalists conceived the absurd notion that 
it was incumbent upon them, forsooth, to vindicate the 
majesty of the British Crown by hounding Dowie out 
of London. This brilliant idea, worthy of ’Arry in his 
cups, was; no sooner conceived than it was carried 
out with glee. Reporters were sent round to warn 
every hotel-keeper where Dowie went for lodging 
against furnishing him with bed or victuals. This was 
triumphantly successful. The man Dowie was hunted 
from pillar to post, denied access to hotel after hotel, 
and finally compelled to seek refuge across the 
Channel, where they seem to have a better under- 
standing of the obligations of feeding and lodging 
the stranger that is within their gates. 
It is difficult to say whether this 
. discreditable outburst of journalistic 
King and Country, hooliganism reflects more discredit 
upon the country which permitted it, 
or of ridicule upon the Sovereign, who, for the first 
time in his reign, discovered that some London editors 
considered it necessary to vindicate the majesty of 
his throne against a reviler whose very existence 
would have been practically ignored but for their 
impertinent intrusion. Dowie may be a scoundrel, and 
he may deserve to be hanged, drawn and quartered. 
If so, let him be tried in the King’s Court on the 
motion of the King’s Counsel, and if he should 
be convicted, not a word would be said in stay 
of judgment. But until he is convicted it is 
intolerable that a handful of anonymous journalists 
should be allowed to decree in a secret Vehmgericht 
of Fleet Street who shall or who shall not be ‘received 
in London hotels, and to enforce their decision by 
organised molestation, systematic picketing and direct 
incitement to violence. Do these silly meddlers not 
see that the same tactics might be employed against 
anyone concerning whom a couple of newspapers 
chose to excite popular odium, to the grievous injury 
of our national repute for freedom and hospitality ? 
Lynch law, whether wielded by mobs of rowdies or 
by rowdy journalists, is not an institution that we can 
afford to naturalise in the capital of the Empire. 
When I first came to London, in 
s General Booth 1880, one of my first commissions on 
the Pall Mall Gaz:tte was to follow 
the processions of the Salvation Army 
through the streets, and report upon the way in which 
they were attacked by the rabble and left undefended 
by the police. It seems a far cry to-day to the time when 
the mayor and magistrates of Basingstoke entered into 
a conspiracy with the drunken roughs calling them- 
selves the Skeleton Army, in order to read the Riot Act 


In the Name 


and 
the King. 
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ard call out the soldiery for the purpose of preventing 
the Salvationists walking in procession through their 
streets. How little did these descendants of Dogberry 
and Verges foresee that “ the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Salvation Army” would be summoned in the 
midsummer of 1904 to Buckingham Palace by Royal 
Command in order to receive the personal congratu- 
lations of his Sovereign on the great services which he 
had rendered to the State? If they had seen that 
episode afar off, how they would have shuddered at the 
thought of their prejudice and folly! The meeting 


between the King and General Booth does 


equal honour to both men. Apart from _ its 
personal bearings, the incident affixes the Royal 
hallmark of attested merit to the Salvation 


Army. If. the Salvation Army is good enough 
for the King to do special honour to its General, even 
provincial publicans and parsons will find it difficult 
to turn up their supercilious noses at the men in the 
red jerseys and the lasses in the coal-scuttle bonnets. 
The visit to Buckingham Palace just 
ae. befare the departure of the King to 
Congress. Kiel was the one thing needful to 
give éc/atto the great International 
Congress which the Salvation Army held in London 
from June 24th to July 5th. ‘These great gatherings 
simply swamped the halls of London. The Crystal 
Palace and the Albert Hall did not suffice for the 
myriads who came from the East and the West, the 
North and the South, to demonstrate their enthusiastic 
devotion to the Salvation Army and their love and 
veneration for its illustrious founder. It was necessary 
to construct in the very heart of London a gigantic 
temporary structure of corrugated iron in which five 
thousand persons could find accommodation. The 
various contingents of the Salvation Army from 
Europe, Asia, Africa, America and Australia thronged 
the streets, in themselves an immense and un- 
mistakable object-lesson of the world-wide ex- 
tension of the organisation to which they belong. 
But more remarkable than the Congress of men and 
women from almost every nation under heaven was 
the Commander-in-Chief, whose lightest word they 
obeyed with enthusiasm, and whose person they 
appeared to regard with almost adoring devotion. 
General Booth is now in his seventy-fifth year ; but 
during the Congress he was continually speaking from 
morning to night. Compared with his oratorical 
labours, Mr. Gladstone’s Midlothian campaign was a 
picnic, and Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal crusade a mere 
holiday. General Booth is a magnificent refutation 
of the common cry as to the decadence of our race. 
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‘*T looked at the stars. Orion shone brightly. 
of the Nile. He had given me water. 


burned out. 
safety. They seemed only fair weather friends. 


Now he should lead to freedom. . 
I found no comfort in any of the philosophical ideas which some men parade in their hours of ease and strength and 
I realised with awful force that no exercise of my own feeble wit and strength 


Scarcely a year ago he had guided me, when lost in the desert, to the banks 


. . The elation and excitement of the previous night had 


could sive.me from my enemies, and that, without the assistance of that High Power which interferes more often than we are always 


prone to admit in the eternal sequence of causes and effects, I could never succeed. 
My prayer, as it seems to me, was swiftly and wonderfully answered !””—From Winston Churchill’s Correspondence. 


guidance. 


HE above extract from Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
account of his experiences in a forest in the 
Transvaal, where he found himself after his 

escape from Pretoria, with an attendant vulture as his 
sole companion, led one of the most distinguished 
of living journalists to declare, “ That man is destined 
to be the leader of the Liberal Party.” The journalist 
in question, who was somewhat cynical in mood, at 
that time (January, 1900) regarded the official leaders 
of his party with supreme contempt for the feckless- 
ness with which they had conducted Her Majesty’s 
opposition to the war in South Africa. It would be 
interesting but hardly profitable to analyse the reasons 
which led my confrére to make this startling prediction. 
At this time Mr. Winston Churchill was not in politics. 
He had no seat in the House of Commons. He was 
a member of the Unionist Party, and hardly any pre- 
diction could have seemed more hazardous. But 
to-day Winston Churchill is the centre of the political 
arena. He is the most conspicuous, and in many 
respects the ablest, of our rising statesmen. He 
has formally crossed over from the Unionist to the 
Liberal benches in the House of Commons, 
and without venturing to fix a date, always a hazardous 
proceeding for prophets, it would be safe to say that 
the odds against my friend’s prediction coming true 
are lower than those which may be offered against 
the chances of any other man succeeding to the 
leadership of the Party in the House of Commons. 

A youngster of thirty, who found the stars in their 
courses his guide across the desert to water in Egypt, 
and to liberty in the Transvaal, and who among the 
vultures gauged the hollowness of all philosophy save 
that which leads man in his extremity to appeal like 
a little child to the invisible Guide, may safely rely 
upon guidance in the somewhat devious road along 
which he is at present toiling. Whatever his goal 
may be, he has already achieved a position in which 
he runs alone without a rival among all the young 
men of his time. 

LORD DUFFERIN’S TRIBUTE, 

Four years ago, when Winston Churchill was only 
six-and-twenty, the late Lord Dufferin declared that 
he had become a friend to every audience in Great 
Britain :— 

He had already contrived, young as he was, to cram into his 
life a finer series of military adventures than half of the general 
officers in Europe, and, furthermore, he might say that upon 


I prayed long and earnestly for help and 


every occasion, whether in the Sudan, in Cuba, in India, or in 
South Africa, he had played an honourable and a distinguished 
part. On every occasion he had shown that chivalrous courage 
which became a high-minded gentleman, and, what was equally 
important, that capacity, that skill, and that resource which bore 
testimony to his intellectual ability. 

That is in itself a distinguished record ; but all his 
exploits in the four campaigns which have won him his 
many medals are only on the fringe and the outside 
of things. - He is now at the steps of the throne. 


CONINGSBY REDIVIVUS. 
Looking at the later phases of this marvellous 


career, I have been compelled to exclaim: “ This 
his 


is Coningsby over again, Coningsby in 
youth, Coningsby in his ambition, Coningsby 
to a certain extent in his personal appear- 


ance.” On beginning this sketch, I turned up 
the pages of Disraeli’s famous novel, and came 
upon one passage which represents the views of a 
great number of Englishmen at the present time— 
how many those best can say who have witnessed the 
frantic enthusiasm with which Winston Churchill was 
received at the great Cobden demonstration at the 
Alexandra Palace at the beginning of last month. 

““T have immense faith,” said Millbank, “ in the new 
generation.” “It is a holy thing to see a state saved 
by its youth,” said Coningsby ; and then he added, in 
a tone of humility, if not of depression, “ but what a 
task! What a variety of qualities, what a combination 
of circumstances are requisite, what bright abilities 
and what noble patience, what confidence from the 
people, what faith from the Most High.” 

* But he will favour us,” said Millbank, “ and I say 
to you, as Nathan said unto David, Thou art the man. 
You have only to dare, and will you not dare? Of 
the present epoch it may be truly said, Who dares to 
be good, dares to be great.” 

A PREGNANT QUESTION. 

The last two words of Disraeli’s romance speak of 
Coningsby and his young bride (the latter personage is 
still wanting in Mr. Winston Churchill’s career) in words 
which we may quote without the alteration of a syllable 
to-day: “ What will be their fate? Will vanity con- 
found their fortunes or jealousy wither their sympa- 
thies ; or will they remain brave, single and true ; 
refuse to bow before shadows and worship phrases ; 
sensible of the greatness of their position, recognise 
the greatness of their duties ; denounce toa perplexed 
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and disheartened world the frigid theories of a 
generalising age that have destroyed the individuality 
of man; and restore the happiness of their existence 
by believing in their own energies and daring to be 
great.” 

AUDACITY INCARNATE. 


Winston Churchill will dare, he will dare again, will 
dare, and always will dare. He will never be lacking 
in that audace which Danton regarded as the first, 
second, and third word of a great crisis. Audacity is, 
if not natural to,all youth, the supreme characteristic 
of the Churchills. Winston is the true son of his 
father. Both son and father entered Parliament at 
the same age. To be an M.P. at twenty-five, and to 
be a prospective party leader at thirty, is a lot which 
has fallen to them, and to them alone, in our genera- 
tion. The career of father and son would have 
enabled Disraeli to have added another passage to the 
famous bead-roll of men who had achieved distin- 
guished success in early youth. Sidonia told Con- 
ingsby that genius when young was divine, and thus 
went on to prove the case :— 


THE TRIUMPHS OF YOUTH. 


“Why, the greatest captains of ancient and modern 
times both conquered Italy at five and twenty ! Youth, 
extreme youth, overthrew the Persian Empire. Don 
John of Austria won Lepanto at twenty-five—the 
greatest battle of modern time; . . . Gaston de Foix 
was only twenty-two when he stood a victor on the 
plain of Ravenna, Everyone remembers Condé and 
Rocroy at the same age. Gustavus Adolphus died at 
thirty-eight. Look at his captains; that wonderful 
Duke of Weimar only thirty-six when he died. Cortes 
was little more than thirty when he gazed upon the 
golden cupolas of Mexico. When Maurice of Saxony 
died at thirty-two, all Eurone acknowledged the 
loss of the greatest captain and the profoundest 
statesman of the age. Then there is Nelson, Clive 
. . . - Innocent IIL, the greatest of the Popes, was 
the despot of Christendom at thirty-seven. John de 
Medici was a cardinal at fifteen, and, Guicciardini 
tells us, baffled by his statecraft Ferdinand of Arragon 
himself. He was Pope, as Leo X., at thirty-seven. 
Luther robbed even him of his richest province at 
thirty-five. Take Ignatius Loyola and John Wesley, 
they worked with young brains. Ignatius was only 
thirty when he made his pilgrimage and wrote the 
‘Spiritual Exercises.’ Pascal, the greatest of French- 
men, wrote a great work at sixteen, and died at thirty- 
seven ! 

“Ah! that fatal thirty-seven, which reminds me of 
Byron, greater even as a man than a writer. Was it 
experience that guided the pencil of Raphael when 
he painted the palaces of Rome? He died, too, at 
thirty-seven. Richelieu was Secretary of State at 
thirty-one. Well, then, there are Bolingbroke and 
Pitt, both Ministers before other men leave off 
cricket. Grotius was in great practice at seventeen, 


and Attorney-General at twenty-four. And Acquiviva 
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—Acquiviva was general of the Jesuits, ruled every 
Cabinet in Europe, and colonised America before he 
was thirty-seven. . . . But it is needless to multiply 
instances. The history of heroes is the history of 
youth.” 

HIS BEGINNINGS, 

Mr. Winston Churchill is Lord Randolph’s son, 
and Lady Randolph (formerly Miss Jerome, of New 
York, and now Mrs, Cornwallis-West) is his mother. 
His grandfather was the seventh Duke of Marl- 
borough, at one time Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 
in a Tory Administration. He was born in the first 
year of Mr. Disraeli’s ‘Administration on November 
30th, 1874. Unlike his father, who was educated 
at Eton and Cambridge, Winston was sent first 
to. Harrow and then to Sandhurst. He was at a pre- 
paratory school at Brighton when his father launched 
the famous ultimatum on the subject of economy 
which wrecked his career. In 1888 Winston went to 
Harrow, and remained there till 1893, when he entered 
Sandhurst, out of which he passed with honours in 
1894. “In 1895 he obtained his first commission, 
being appointed lieutenant of the 4th Hussars. He 
had, however, no love for barrack life at Aldershot. 


HIS FIRST CAMPAIGN, 


The only place in the whole wide world where 
any fighting was going onat that time was in Cuba, where 
the Spanish army was engaged in a vain attempt to 
suppress the Cuban insurgents. Lieutenant Churchill, 
always keen to combine business with instruction, 
obtained leave to visit Cuba. His father had acted 
as correspondent for the Daily Graphic from South 
Africa. What more natural than‘for the son to be 
appointed special correspondent for the same paper 
in the Pearl of the Antilles! He went and saw 
service under Martinez Campos, who was so pleased 
with the valour of the stripling that he gave him a 
military Order of Merit of the First Class. No sooner 
was he home again than the 4th Hussars were ordered 
out to India. 

WITH SWORD AND PEN, 


When the Malakand Frontier War broke out he was 
attached to the 31st Punjab Infantry. Here he fought 
in-the field by day and wrote correspondence for the 
Pioneer and the Daily Telegraph at night. He was a 
brave, handy, sensible officer, who was mentioned in 
despatches, and when the fighting was over received 
a medal with clasps. In 1898 he was attached to the 
Tirah Expedition as orderly to Sir W. Lockhart. No 
sooner was that over than he hurried back to London, 
and obtained leave to join the force which General 
Kitchener was about to lead up the Nile to the 
reconquest of Khartoum. He was this time corre- 
spondent of the Morning Post. He had rushed 
through the press his first book, “The Story of the 
Malakand Field Force,” and was rather late for the 
Soudan War. He joined the 21st Lancers, lost him- 
self in the desert, was steered by Orion to the river, 
and from thence to his regiment. He took part in 
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the march from Atbara to Khartoum, and fought 
in the battle of Omdurman, which he described as 
an eye-witness. His letters were extremely good, 
clear, vivid, picturesque and outspoken ; they attracted 
universal attention and no small amount of criticism 
from the martinets of the Service, who could not 
understand the d d impudence of a subaltern 
criticising with cocksure assurance the shortcomings 
of his superior officers. 





THE FIRST TASTE OF HIS QUALITY. 

In his “ River War ” he told the story of the conquest 
of the Soudan, but it was not in his book, able though 
it was, that he made his first political mark. It was in 
his dispatches to the Morning Post, which paper he 
represented, that he had his opportunity and took it. 
The fact that a young subaltern should so greatly dare 
as to criticise the Commander-in-Chief was enhanced all 
the more by the fact that he seemed unconscious of his 
daring. Lord Kitchener had blotted with barbarism 
the history of England in Egypt by his profanation of 
the Mahdi’s tomb, the mutilation of the Mahdi’s corpse, 
and his treatment of the Mahdi’s head. Against 
this brutal recurrence to the methods of savagery 
Winston Churchill protested with such vigour that 
he deemed it shortly afterwards expedient to retire 
from the Service, and devote himself to a career in 
which he would no longer have to alternate the use of 
the pen with that of the sabre. 


HIS EXPLOITS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


This, however, was but a preliminary flash in 
the sky—a herald of much else of the same kind 
that was to follow. It was not until the Boer 
War that Winston Churchill rose at a bound to 
the first rank of war correspondents. There were 
many able men sent to South Africa, some of 
whom returned not. Among all those who went and 
returned, Winston Churchill was easily not only the 
luckiest and the smartest, but the most picturesque 
personality. Other correspondents chronicled the 
achievements of others; but among the chronicles 
which we owe to Winston Churchill’s pen, the most in- 
teresting and romantic chapter is that which describes 
his own exploits. To have been taken prisoner in the 
early part of the war, to have been one of the very 
few who escaped from captivity, was a distinction 
reserved for him alone, and, like a wise man, he made 
the most of it. The first characteristic of an English- 
jan, said Winston Churchill on one occasion, is 
modesty ; but no one knows better than himself that 
modesty should not be cultivated too much, and that 
for a war correspondent who is true to the interests of 
his paper, or for a member who is true to the interests 
of his constituents, it is not merely permissible but an 
absolute duty to make the most of anything which 
may help you to greater efficiency. If the enemy 
sneers at this as réc/ame, he can always be silenced by 
reference to Voltaire’s famous dictum that even the 
bon Dieu cannot do without his steeple. Winston 


Churchill’s exploits, such as getting into prison and 
getting out of it, made him a popular hero. 
HIS ATTITUDE ON THE WAR, 

It was his dispatches to the Morning Post which won 
for him the much more valuable esteem of the thought- 
ful public. From the first his war correspondence had 
the mark of distinction which belongs to a man 
of his type, who is not merely a brilliant writer 
and a_ keen observer, but who has _ political 
instinct in his blood, and who, moreover, is not with- 
out a certain mystic side to his character, inherited 
Heaven knows from what ancestor, whether on his 
father’s or his mother’s side. Like a great many 
other wiser and older men, Winston Churchill had 
been entirely misled about the war. He imagined, 
and possibly still imagines, that the war was necessary 
and justifiable. As he told the Primrose League in July, 
1gor, he had advocated intervention in South Africa 
before the outbreak of hostilities. He had advocated 
the vigorous prosecution of the war all through, he 
desired to see it carried through to a finish, and he 
did so with a confident feeling that “the verdict of 
history would be that England never embarked on a 
war with more just provocation, or in a more high 
and honourable spirit”—a passage worth quoting 
if only to illustrate the familiar old tag that 
none of us is infallible, not even the youngest 
of us. But although Winston Churchill was deluded 
into imagining the war just and necessary, he was no 
sooner brought face to face with the actualities 
of the campaign than he began to realise somewhat 
of the real forces which dominated the situation. 

HIS TELEGRAMS FROM THE FRONT. 


The series of his telegrams stand out in clear relief, 
as light points in the midst of the worse than Egyptian 
darkness which overspread the land. ‘The first and 
the most famous of those was the letter in which, 
after describing his experiences on the night after his 
capture, he coined one of those epithets which stick. 
“Thad read much,” he said, “ of the literature of this 
land of lies, and I fully expected every hardship and 
indignity.” Instead of which, he was treated with 
the greatest courtesy and humanity, and in a kind of 
waking vision he saw something of the truth of things. 
The passage is such a key to his character that it 


must be quoted :— 

What men they were, these Boers! I thought of them as I 
had ‘seen them in the morning riding forward through the rain— 
thousands of independent riflemen, thinking for themselves, pos- 
sessed of beautiful weapons, led with skill, living as they rode 
without commissariat or transport or ammunition column, 
moving like the wind, and supported by iron constitutions and a 
stern, hard, Old Testament God who should surely smite the 
Amalekites hip and thigh. And then, above the rain storm 
that beat loudly on the corrugated iron, I heard the sound of a 
chaunt. The Boers were singing their evening psalm, and the 
menacing notes—more full of indignant war than love and 
mercy—struck a chill into my heart, so that I thought, after all, 
that the war was unjust, that the Boers were better men than 
we, that heaven was against us, that Ladysmith, Mafeking, and 
Kimberley would fall, that the Estcourt garrison would perish, 
that foreign Powers would intervene, that we should lose South 
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Africa, and that that would be the beginning of the end. So 
for the time I despaired of the Empire ; nor was it till the morn- 
ing sun—all the brighter after the rain storms, all the warmer 
after the chills—struck in through the windows that things reas- 
sumed their true colours and proportions. 


VOX CLAMANTIS IN DESERTO. 

That was the first. It was followed by others. 
One famous telegram, after the reverses before 
Ladysmith, exhorted the gentlemen of England to 
bestir themselves with greater terseness, but not less 
vigour, than Rudyard Kipling showed in his subse- 
quent doggerel impeachment of “muddied oafs and 
flannelled fools.” At the end of March, 1900, Winston 
Churchill published in the Morning Post his famous 
appeal for dealing with the Boers in a reasonable 
spirit of conciliation. Writing after ascertaining the 
views of General Buller and many other officers, 
Winston Churchill denounced the policy of vindictive- 
ness, and urged that the path should be made easy 
for the Boers to surrender. It was the first note of a 
long series of appeals which he afterwards addressed 
to the unwilling ears of the Jingoes on behalf of a 
policy of conciliation and peace. If the Liberal 
Party had been up to its work, instead of being a 
heterogeneous rabble incapable of discipline, owing 
to the desertion of men like Asquith, Grey, and 
Fowler, it would have been possible for the public 
at home to have forced the Government to conclude 
peace with honour the day after Lord Roberts entered 
Bloemfontein; but the paralysed condition of the 
Liberal Party seemed to make it impossible to avert 
the disaster of annexation, an end which was only 
reached after two years more of war and an expendi- 
ture of £ 200,000,000 sterling. 


NO FRIEND OF THE RANDLORDS., 


There was another dispatch of his, written after the 
battle of Diamond Hills, in which, by-the-bye, he had 
a very narrow escape from a thirty-pound Boer shell 
which burst between him and the Duke of Marl- 
borough, and a fragment of which is one of the con- 
spicuous objects in his Mount Street chambers. With 
his heart heavy within him at the thought of the 
sacrifices which the war was entailing in human life, 
he apostrophised the tall chimneys of the Rand in a 
spirit of indignant regret which brought him into very 
hearty sympathy with the most active opponents of 
the war. Yet he never opposed the war. Once being 
in it, his watchword was victory ; but he believed it 
possible to vindicate the honour of our arms, punish 
the aggressors on our territory, and secure peace in 
South. Africa without grasping at the barren spoils 
of conquest which were not worth the sacrifice of 
war. 

HIS SOBER SECOND THOUGHTS 

Looking back upon the war, Winston Churchill 
realises more clearly than ever before what an 
immense disaster it was to South Africa. Although 


he still clings continuously to the conviction that when 
the war was once begun we had no alternative but to 
fight it out to a finish, he perceives, as he never did 


before, that when in his thoughtless youth he sup- 
ported armed intervention in the Transvaal, he little 
dreamed that he was opening the gates of hell and 
subjecting his own country to the domination of 
all the fiends of the nether pit. He has also got a 
firm grasp of the fundamental principle of the govern- 
ing of South Africa, the principle which Mr. Rhodes 
was never weary of enunciating. When the editor of 
the Morning Post, on which he served as war 
correspondent, was declaring that all the Dutch in 
South Africa were enemies of the Empire, Winston 
Churchill persistently and resolutely maintained that 
the fruits of peace could only be gained if all talk of 
the crushing of the Dutch were abandoned, and our 
Dutch fellow-subjects admitted to full participation in 
the rights and privileges of the Empire. 

On the subject of South Africa Mr. Winston 
Churchill feels very strongly. He sees very clearly 
the hopeless fiasco of the present régime. Even while 
the war was raging he repeatedly lifted up his voice 
against the doctrine that the Dutch must be crushed, 
and maintained in face of the opposition of his relatives 
and his colleagues that the only hope of success in 
South Africa lay in the frank full concession of equal 
rights to men of both ‘races. He is, therefore, much 
sounder in the faith and has made more sacrifices for 
his convictions than men on the Liberal side of the 
House. 

His frank criticisms of the conduct of the war as a 
military operation, combined with his vigorous cen- 
sure of the policy of extermination, marked him out 
before both parties as a man of independent mind 
with the courage of his opinions, a man to be 
reckoned with in the future. He took little part in 
politics until the khaki election of 1900, when, after 
a brilliant electioneering campaign in Oldham, he 
entered the House of Commons after winning golden 
opinions from both friends and foes in the consti- 
tuency which he still represents. 

Mr. Winston Churchill’s first speech in Parliament 
was made in reply to Mr. Lloyd George in the debate 
on the Address in 1901. It will be curious if when 
the next Parliament is opened the two men are found 
sitting side by side on the front bench of the new 
Ministry. 

A TORY DEMOCRAT. 

At that time, although he had his own views about 
the war, nothing was further from his thoughts than 
that he could ever sever his connection with the Tory 
Party. He entered Parliament as a Tory democrat, 
as his father was before him, and a Tory democrat he 
remains to this day, although he sits on the Liberal 
benches. ‘Toryism, however, as interpreted by the 
Churchills, is often almost indistinguishable from 
Radicalism as interpreted by men like John Burns, 
who have the historic instinct and a keen sympathy 
with the traditional glories of their country. But 
true to the Randolphian position, he took a definite 


stand against the financial extravagance which always - 
accompanies Imperial aggression and military incom- : 
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petence. He little knew when he made his first 
emphatic protest against the excessive expenditure 
entailed by his party that he had crossed the watershed 
of his career. Such, however, was the fact. The party 
now in power has no use for statesmen who believe in 
homely virtues of economy, and any protest against 
militarism is, in their eyes, little short of high treason. 


MR, MASSINGHAM’S PROPHECY. 


He first gave the House a taste of his quality in his 
scathing and destructive analysis of Mr. Brodrick’s 
new Army scheme, on May 12th, 1901. ‘That speech 
may be said to have given Mr. Brodrick’s fantastic 
project its deathblow, although its funeral was post- 
poned for a couple of years. He was the only Unionist 
member who voted against it. ‘To-day there is not 
one Unionist member who has a good word to say 
for the scheme—not even Mr. Brodrick himself. Of 
his speech on that occasion Mr. Massingham, whose 
“Pictures in Parliament” are far and away the best 
contemporary chronicle of proceedings at Westminster, 
waxed enthusiastic in its praise. He said :— 

I shall not attempt to describe the speech. Its threads were 
not, of course, woven with the skill that comes of long practice, 
and here and there were missing: stitches. But in its elevation 
of purpose, its broad conception of national policy, and in the 
noble and delicate movement of its closing sentences, I recall 
nothing like it since Mr. Gladstone died. And I will make 
two criticisms upon it. The first is that it is the speech that 
should long ago have been delivered from our own benches. 
The second is that in the years to come its author should be 
Prime Minister—I hope Liberal Prime Minister—of England. 

Writing the following day, Mr. Massingham returned 
to the theme. He wrote (May 15th, rgor) :— 

Mr. Churchill’s speech is still the subject here. I find a 
singular unanimity as to its intellectual and moral qualities. 
Consider what it means for a young man, under thirty, with a 
few weeks of Parliamentary experience, to fight down physical 
difficulties cf speech and all the obstacles that a highly strung, 
nervous temperament put in the path of a public man, then to 
step at once into the first rank of debaters, to handle a great 
topic with masterly ease, to stand against his whole party, and 
to find himself at certain moments of his speech cheered only by 
the extremists of the Opposition. Who in our times has done so 
much? Who, indeed, has ever tried it ? 

THE RAISING OF THE STANDARD. 


What added to the force and significance of Winston 
Churchill’s declaration in favour of a return to 
economy and peace was his pathetic reference to the 
memory of his father, who committed political suicide 
in the same cause. “I raise the tattered flag again,” 
said he. From that moment he became the banner- 
bearer of the cause. Everything that has subsequently 
happened flowed logically and directly from that 
memorable declaration. If he is now entered for 
the North-West Division of Manchester as Liberal 
candidate and champion of Free Trade, it is the 
corollary of that speech. Its significance was instantly 
recognised by the Conservatives. They turned on 
him bitterly. As Mr. Massingham remarked at the 
time, his speech was an uncompromising, most daring 
challenge to the predominant spirit, making it clear 
that “if this young man is to remain a member of the 


Jingo and militarist faction, they or he will have to 
undergo a change.” But as the leopard would not 
change his spots nor the Ethiopian his skin, it came 
to pass that “this young man” shook off the dust of 
his feet against his old party, and now stands “ where 
he belongs.” 

“THE COMING MAN,” 


It was not, however, until the following year, 
on April r4th, that he seriously attacked the ques- 
tion of the ‘growth of expenditure. He did so 
in a speech which was recognised by all who 
heard it as indicating that Winston Churchill was 
the coming man in Parliament. In the midst of a 
strenuous and impassioned appeal for the protection 
of the resources of our country, the avoidance of 
courses which lead nations to ruin and tend to social 
undoing, there occurs a passage which showed the 
keen prescience of the young orator. Speaking more 
than a year -before Mr. Chamberlain unfurled the 
banner of Protection, Winston Churchill told the 
House that the increased expenditure would raise the 
whole question of fair trade, and, said he, “ I wonder 
what will happen in this country if the fair trade issue 
is boldly raised by some responsible person of 
eminence and authority. We shall find ourselves once 
again on an old battlefield. Around will be the Pro- 
tection weapons, the grass-grown trenches and 
neglected graves, reviving former memories, and a 
party bitterness such as this generation has not known. 
How is it going to split existing political organisations 
now so artificially serene ?”’ The speaker little dreamed 
that in two years’ time he himself would be at the 
head of a small but resolute party to cleave in half the 
political organisation to which he still belonged. 


A SANE IMPERIALIST. 


In those days he was a strong Imperialist, and it 
was in the name of the Empire that he impeached the 
policy of bloated armaments and ever mounting 
expenditure. If carried beyond a certain limit, he 
told his constituents, “ taxation will affect our trade, 
and the moment we allow that to be done the whole 
majestic fabric of the British Empire will come clatter- 
ing to the ground.” He repudiated with indignation 
and contempt the imputation that he could ever be 
drawn from his political faith, He said (Oldham, 
May roth, 1901): “It is quite possible to take these 
views and remain a good Conservative, to believe in 
the Conservative cause, and to be ready to support 
the cause of the Conservative Party whenever danger 
of any kind shall threaten or assail it.” 

Winston Churchill holds that belief to-day. Unfor- 
tunately for the Conservative Party he is alone in 
that belief. He is as much a Tory democrat as ever 
he was. He is “ Randy Redivivus.” But he found 
no sympathy among the men of his old party. Ina 
remarkable address delivered to the Constitutional 
Club (November 12th, tg01), he pleaded somewhat 
pathetically in favour of a policy of tolerance: “ He 
hoped the Conservative Party would afford to those 
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for whom he spoke the natural outlet of their political 
emotions, and would not show itself unmindful of 
their multiplying needs.” 

AN UNAVAILING APPEAL. 


As in the speech which closed with this appeal he 
had foreshadowed “ the future policy of the Unionist 
Party ” in terms which he naively admitted “‘ amounted 
to the old Radical programme of Peace, Retrench- 
ment, and Reform,” it is hardly surprising that the 
Conservative Party turned a deaf ear to this plea. 
Whatever the Conservatives may have been in the 
days of Sir Robert Peel, since the uprush of Jingoism 
from the nether regions they have been the party of 
War, Extravagance and Reaction, Winston Churchill, 
however, was loath to believe that his party was 
wedded to its idols, and that there was nothing to be 
done but to leave it alone. 


CHURCHILL AND CHAMBERLAIN, 


A parallel may be traced between his attitude and 
that of Mr. Chamberlain’s. Both men wished to 
remain within their party, but both wished to reverse 
its accepted policy. Mr. Churchill wished to induce 
the Conservatives to adopt the policy of Peace, 
Retrenchment and Reform; Mr. Chamberlain set his 
mind upon converting it to a policy of Protection. 
Mr. Churchill failed; Mr. Chamberlain succeeded. 
But the failure of the one combines with the success 
of the other in securing the irremediable damnation 
of the Conservative Party. English, Tories always go 
for the worst thing going. They had to be whipped 
off Protection by their leaders, and the moment Mr. 
Chamberlain proposed to revert to the old delusion 
they jumped at the chance. The force of Atavism is 
strong in parties as in individuals. Nothing is easier 
than to slip back. Of the ease with which Conserva- 
tives revert to savagery, their enthusiastic approval of 
the methods of barbarism employed in the South 
African War is a familiar illustration. From that to 
Protection was but a little stride. It was a very 
different thing when Mr. Churchill urged them to 
adopt the principles which have for generations been 
the watchwords of their political opponents, and 
which, alas! represented ideals. too far advanced for 
the Liberals themselves. 


HIS POLITICAL EVOLUTION, 


It is to his credit that he denounced Mr. 
Chamberlain’s fiscal folly at a time when Lord 
Rosebery was on the fence, and a good many less 
distinguished people were wondering which way the cat 
was to jump. At Sheffield he declared himself in 
uncompromising terms against the proposed revolution 
of fiscal policy, and in the spring of this year he had 
the distinguished honour of being made the object of 
a demonstration of antipathy by almost the whole of 
his party. When he rose to speak all the Unionists in 
the yHouse got up and walked out. It was a great 
advertisement, and after a time, when Mr. Churchill 
overcomes the nervousness which somewhat em- 
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barrasses him when on his legs in the House, he 
will remember it with gratitude. 

After Major Seely had challenged the Protectionists 
to battle at the Isle of Wight, Mr. Churchill offered to 
resign his seat at Oldham to test the feeling of the 
constituency. Prudence, however, prevailed in the 
Protectionist camp, and the challenge was not taken 
up. ‘Then came the decision to carry the war into 
the encmy’s camp. Both Mr. Emmott, the Liberal 
M.P. for Oldham, and Mr. Ashton, the Liberal 
Labour candidate, were staunch Free Traders. He 
could not oppose them at the General Election. 

So it came to pass that he accepted the invitation 
of the Liberals of North-West Manchester to stand 
against Sir W. Houldsworth, local president of the 
Tariff Reform League, at the next General Election. 
There was no contest in 1900. In 1895 the figures 
were: Houldsworth (C) 4,997, Byrne (L) 3,526, 
majority 1,471. 


HIS HEALTH AND DESTINY, 


Mr. Churchill, although of a sanguine temperament, 
does not count his chickens before they are hatched. 
He is in for a hard fight, and he does not profess to 
be able to command victory. Nevertheless, he fights 
hard, and he fights to win. He will be the most 
conspicuous figure on the Free Trade side during the 
whole campaign, and whether or not he displaces 
Sir W. Houldsworth he is certain of a seat in the 
next Cabinet. His health is better than it has ever 
.been. He plays at polo two or three times a week. 
He is fond of hunting, and last March had his 
shoulder dislocated by a fall in the hunting field. 
The accident happened on Thursday. He lay two 
hours before a surgeon could be found to set the 
shoulder, then he had to drive seven miles across 
country before he could find a bed. On the follow- 
ing Monday he turned up as usual in the House of 
Commons. He must be pretty tough. 


HIS PROGRAMME, ~ 


Winston Churchill’s present programme was roughly 
outlined in a speech to the Constitutional Club in 
November, 1901. ‘The following extract from that 
early utterance is printed side by side with another 
from his letter to the Liberal Association of North 
West Manchester :— 


ADDRESS, NOVEMBER 12TH, 

1gOl. 

The future policy of the 
Unionist party should be one 
of retrenchment and domestic 
reform. There would follow 
upon years of pomp and 
pageantry a time of severe 
and almost penurious thrift, 
a period of sobriety and re- 
straint ; and retrenchment was 
one of the first things the 
Unionist party would have to 
look to. Without it there 
would come, first, financial 


LETTER, APRIL 18TH, 
1904. 

I earnestly desire to see a 
broad and far-reaching policy of 
domestic and industrial reform 
firmly, calmiy, and patiently 
pursued. The necessary com- 
panion: of any real schemes of 
sociai progress must be the re- 
organisation of our finances, 
now so lamentably strained and 
confused. .... Our country 
at this critical period in its 
history requires a _ decided 


change from the costly, gaudy 
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embarrassment, then com- 
mercial .depression, then dis- 
tress and discontent. 


trappings of martial ambition 
to a more sober garb, a closer 
recurrence to first principles, a 
higher regard for the rights of 
others, a firmer reliance upon 
those moral forces of liberty 
and justice that have made her 
renowned, 

A YOUNG ENGLANDER— 


The policy of Winston Churchill may be in a state 
of flux as to its details, but in its main lines it is 
fixed and final. It is in its essence not unlike the 
old policy of the Young England school immortalised 
in “ Coningsby.” Mr. Winston Churchill is, as he keeps 
on saying, a Tory democrat. He is for old England 
and its old institutions. He is no restless reformer 
or destroyer of ancient anachronisms. He has never 
lifted up his heel against the House of Lords 
or against the Established Church. It is doubtful 
whether he would revive the maypole, but he un- 
hesitatingly prefers feudalism to plutocracy. He would 
rather deal with Robin Hood than with the financial 
barons of our syndicate-ridden age. If he does not 
exactly raise the battle-cry of Church and King, he 
is capable of rallying to the defence of the Bishops, to 
resist the dreaded advent of the deceased wife’s sister, 
and the Crown will find in him the most devoted and 


Joyal of Ministers. 


—AND A GREAT ENGLANDER, 


He is not a Little Englander—for to him there 
is no little England. England is great—greater than 
all her colonies and dependencies put together. All 
the white subjects of King Edward in the Britains 
beyond the seas do not exceed one-fourth of those 
who dwell in these islands. He puts England first. 
The fool’s eyes are at the ends of the earth, but 
Winston Churchill’s eyes are fixed on the people at 
home. Speaking at Manchester, May 13th, 1904, he 
said :— 

We want a Government which, instead of looking mainly 
abroad, will look mainly, if not, I think, entirely, at home. 
We want a Government and a policy which will think the con- 
dition of a slum in an English city as.not less worthy of the 
attention of statesmen and of Parliament than a jungle in 
Somaliland. 

One reason why he wishes to cut down expenditure 
on the fighting Services is because such reduction 
“cannot fail to produce a corresponding restraint in 
the foreign and Colonial policy of Great Britain, and 
that restraint will be all in the interests of the 
workers at home and all in the interests of peace.” 
He is all for a supreme Navy, but he thinks the time 
has now arrived when the growing cost and-size of the 

avy must be arrested. 

HIS ARMY PROGRAMME. 


But the chief field for retrenchment is the Army. 
He is dead against the attempt to convert England 
into a military Power. Here is his philosophy in a 
nutshell, as. he defined it in a newspaper article as 
long ago as June, 1901 :— 

Many and varied are the events of English history ; but there 
is one story running through it all. Free institutions developing 





manhood and commerce ; commerce impatient of island limits 
going down to the sea in ships and breeding fleets ; sea-power 
preserving us from Continental tumult, stimulating manufactures 
anew, and enabling vast but distant possessions to be conquered 
and kept by comparatively little armies. We want a regular 
Army, first, to supply our great garrisons and coaling stations 
abroad ; secondly, as a training school at home; thirdly, for 
little native wars ; fourthly, as the backbone of the civil power ; 
and, lastly, to hold the land defences of certain harbours in 
England. We want it for nothing else. We do sof want a 
regular Army for the defence of this island, or for foreign war 
with European Powers, and we ought not to raise troops for 
either purpose. In the former case they would not be needed. 
In the latter they would not be enough. 


Hence he is for a smaller and cheaper Army, and is 
resolutely opposed to all the fantastic schemes which 
find favour in the Jingo camp. 

HIS IRISH POLICY. 

There are two questions upon which the latest 
recruit to the Liberal camp will find himself in some 
difficulty to. reconcile his own convictions with those 
of his new allies. Ireland is the first ; education the 


other. Upon Ireland his views are pretty much like 
those of Mr, Chamberlain before he became a 
Unionist. 


But he is inclined to favour the creation of pro- 
vincial councils, and to a large measure of adminis- 
trative decentralisation. He no longer denounces 
Ireland as “the greatest rotten borough which this 
country’s history recorded,” but he is prepared to 
edeal with the redistribution of seats by making a 
reduction of Irish representation follow automatically 
upon every fresh concession in the direction of Home 
Rule. He inclined to what used to be called “ Gas 
and Water Home Rule” all round. For, in his 
opinion, 

Sooner or later they would have to face a large system of 
devolution, clearing away a mass of minor details and petty 
local business which at present encumbered Parliament, and 
devolving them upon a public department or on local bodies. 
In the majority of cases they would naturally prefer the latter 
course, 

On education he would not spend one penny less—it was the 
last economy which diminishing wealth should force upon a 
country ; but he would try rather to concentrate the amount 
devoted to secondary education on the most promising pupils, 
than to compel all to receive an education the advantages of 
which could only be reaped by a very small minority. 

HIS EDUCATIONAL STANDPOINT. 

As to the religious difficulty Mr. Churchill told the 
Manchester Liberals frankly he was unable to see eye 
to eye with them. He is against the Education Act. 
As a compromise it was a failure. It inflamed ani- 
mosities and increased antagonisms. Logically there 
is no way but complete secularisation of the curricu- 
lum of education provided by the State. Against this 
the Nonconformists rebelled equaliy with Church- 
men, perhaps more than Churchmen. For Non- 
conformists have persuaded themselves in some 
extraordinary way that a religion acceptable to them- 
selves is “undenominational,’ whereas a religion 
acceptable to the Roman Catholics or the Anglicans 
is denominational. But the undenominationalism of 
the Nonconformist is rank denominationalism to the 
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Catholic, whether Roman or Anglican. The Anglicans, 
Mr. Churchill thinks—and from his intimacy with 
Lord Hugh Cecil he ought to know—would distinctly 
prefer the alternative of complete secularisation to 
that of universal compulsory undenominationalism. 
If, however, secularisation were rejected, the only 
other course was some compromise which would be 
acceptable to both parties, in which neither would 
get all they wanted, but in which both would find it 
possible to concur. 


WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE. 


Mr. Winston Churchill is not a Collectivist or a 
Socialist. He is a believer in the adequate, 
effective and direct representation of labour in the 
House of Commons. He has voted for woman's 
suffrage, chiefly in order to have the question 
seriously discussed. But the son of his mother—the 
most active and influential political woman in England, 
now that Queen Victoria is dead—can hardly seriously 
maintain that the entry of women into the political 
arena would diminish the respect with which they are 
regarded by men. If so, great indeed is the obloquy 
which will rest upon the founder of the Primrose 
League—a body which did more to bring English- 
women into the political arena than any other agency 
in the world. On the subject of trades unions he is 
very sound. He wrote last October :— 


I do not by any means share the prejudices which exist 
against trade unions ; for their use and value are very great, 
because they are the only certain instruments by which labour 
‘can secure a fair share in the increasing wealth of the world due 
to machinery and science, and because events have shown that 
where organisation is most perfect, as in the textile trades, their 
‘strikes are most rare, and friendly settlements and bargaining 
most frequent. It is evident that they would be hopelessly 
emasculated if they were deprived of the power of conducting a 
Strike for a legitimate object in a peaceful and legal manner ; 
and it is most important that legislation should be even-handed 
in its dealings with combinations, whether of employers or 
employed. 


NO POLITICS BUT FREE TRADE, 


These questions are all subordinate to the supreme 
issue. In his own words, Mr. Churchill, “ therefore, 
until this great protectionist agitation was laid to rest 
again, he trusts for ever, knows no politics but Free 
Trade. He would work with or for any Free-trader, 
whatever his politics or his party, and he would work 
against any Protectionist, whatever his politics or 
party.” 

“No politics but Free Trade” is an elastic formula 
—how elastic some idea may be gained by the follow- 
ing brief extract from his speech at Manchester, 
May 13th, 1904 :— 

We know perfectly well what to expect—a party of great 
‘vested interests, banded together in a formidable confederation ; 


corruption at home, aggression to cover it up abroad; the 
trickery of tariff juggles, the tyranny of a party machine ; senti- 


ment by the bucketful; patriotism by the imperial pint ; the 

open hand at the public exchequer, the open door at the public- 

house ; dear food for the million, cheap labour for the millionaire. 

That is the policy of Birmingham, and we are going to erect 

against that policy of Birmingham the policy of Manchester. 
HIS FAITH IN THE FUTURE, 

The programme is all right. Even though he halts 
somewhat in relation to Ireland, he is no worse than 
half the old members of the Liberal Party. In practice 
he is much more likely to go far than many of the 
Whigs. The reason for this is because he has in- 
herited from his father the instinct of a democrat. 
On his mother’s side he is half an American. He is 
of a sanguine temperament, and he has set before 
himself the realisation of a better and brighter life for 
the masses of the people. As he told the men of 
Manchester :— 

Our movements are towards a better, fairer organisation of 
society ; and our faith is strong and high that the time shall 
surely come—and will come the sooner for our efforts—when 
the dull, grey clouds under which millions of our countrymen 
are monotonously toiling will break and melt and vanish for 
ever in the sunshine of a new and a noble age. 


A GREAT DEMAGOGUE. 

Winston Churchill is a born demagogue. An ex- 
perienced observer at the demonstration at the 
Alexandra Palace reported that he reminded her of 
Lord Rosebery and Mr. Morley—a significant com- 
bination. Of great demagogues there have been in 
our time but four of the front rank. Mr. Bright was 
not a demagogue so much as a prophet. Mr. 
Cobden was an apostle. But of the true type of 
demagogue in its original sense of signifying the man 
capable by his spoken words of leading, inspiring, 
and inflaming masses of men, we have first and fore- 
most and high over all Mr. Gladstone. After him, 
cum longo intervallo, stands Lord Randolph Churchill. 
Mr. Chamberlain is a good third. Fourth in the 
order of succession stands this young man, who, before 
he is thirty, has already won the ear and aroused the 
enthusiasm of his countrymen. 


HIS FUTURE MISSION. 

Writing of his profession as a war correspondent, 
before he entered the Bouse, he said :— 

The lot of the writer in t' field isa hard and a heavy one. 
“All the danger ef war and one-half per cent. the glory !” 
Such is our motto, and that is the reason why we expect large 
salaries. But these hazards swoop on me out of a cloudless 
sky, and that I have hitherto come unscathed through them, 
while it fills my heart with thankfulness to God for His mercies, 
makes me wonder why I must be so often thrust to the brink 
and then withdrawn. 

Clearly there is here some dim glimmering of a 
consciousness of a Providential mission. We shall 
all rejoice if the hero of so many adventures should 
justify the ways of Providence by delivering his 
country from the coils of the Jingo dragon. 
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Interviews with Men and Women of the Day 


Topics of the Time. 





N this section of the Review or Reviews I propose to publish every month four interviews with men and 


women whose opinions weigh with their fellow-citizens upon 
Each interview will be rigidly restricted to a page. 


attention. 


the subjects which occupy public 
By this means I hope the usefulness 


of the magazine as a means of educating public opinion will be increased, by bringing readers into direct 
contact with the master minds of the day while their opinions are still in the making. 


I—THE ASSASSINATION OF GENERAL BOBRIKOFF. 


THIs interview is of necessity anonymous. My 
readers must accept my personal assurance that the 
person interviewed is a Russian gentleman, a man of 
keen intelligence and of lofty public spirit. The 
situation in Russi. is far too critical for me to afford 
any closer indication of his identity than the foregoing 
general description. 

I met him the day after the assassination of General 
Bobrikoff. The Governor-General of Finland was 
shot on June 16th, as he was entering the Senate in 
Helsingfors, by the son of an ex-Finnish Senator of 
the name of Schauman. In reply to my question, 
my friend exclaimed— 


“ At last! Atlast! The Russification of Finland 
has begun. It has taken a long time, but now it has 
come.” 

“You mean——” I began. 


“ Assassination,” he said, “has hitherto been a dis- 
tinctively Russian institution which we have hereto- 
fore failed to acclimatise in Finland. We have often 
marvelled at the immunity of the Finns from the 
malady, which has often raged with so much virulence 
across the frontier. But they are showing symptoms 
of complete Russification now. At last! It is a 
veritable triumph for M. Plehve.” 

“Russia, to quote the old phrase,” I remarked, 
“has long been a despotism tempered by assassina- 
tion. Has there been no political murder before this 
in Finland?” 

“Never, never. The Finns have always had such 
implicit faith in justice, they never stained their hands 
with blood. Assassination is ever the refuge of 
despair. It has taken M. Plehve and General 
Bobrikoff a long time to destroy the faith of the 
Finns, but they have succeeded at last.” 

“Then you regard the assassination of General 
Bobrikoff as significant of the adoption of Russian 
methods prompted by the despair engendered by 
Russian repression ?” 

“ Absolutely. It is a Russian exotic which has now 
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been acclimatised in Finland. There is, however, one 
difference. The Finn adopts, but modifies. The assas- 
sin, having killed his victim, killed himself. Russian 
assassins are content with being executioners ; they do 
not aspire to be martyrs. Or, if they must wear the 
martyr’s aureole, they prefer that it should be solemnly 
conferred upon them with due formalities. Arrest, 
trial, execution : each of these steps affords opportunity 
for protest and testimony—even in secret court it is 
some consolation to them to make articulate the 
sentiment of revolt of which their deed was more 
eloquent than any words. The Finn is more practical, 
and less in love with verbal protests. So immediately 
after slaying his victim he slays himself.” 

“A much more dangerous type of assassin,” I 
replied, “for the great reason why so many 
attempts fail is because the executioner cannot 
altogether repress a longing desire to escape. But 
do you think that the fate of Bobrikoff will lead 
to a reconsideration of the policy of repression in 
Finland ?” 

My friend shook his head. “ Precedent is against 
it,” he said. ‘The policy or impolicy of which he 
was the instrument is more likely to be pressed more 
rigorously. It has always been so in Russia. There 
was only one exception that I can remember. When 
Bogolepoff was killed, the Tsar, in appointing General 
Vannoffsky, instructed him to deal leniently with the 
students. But that is the exception. The Govern- 
ment usually fights the terrorism of the assassin by the 
terrorism of the Administration. It will probably do 
the same in Finland. A fatuous, useless, or worse than 
useless, policy adopted against the protests of almost 
every intelligent Russian, from the Dowager Empress 
downwards, will be persisted in more doggedly than 
ever. The Russian Government, it will be said, 
cannot allow itself to be terrorised by the assassin.” 

* Then what will the end be ?” I asked. 

“Who knows? All that I can say is what I said at 


first. At last the Russification of Finland has begun!” 























I.—THE AIMS OF JAPAN: BARON SUYEMATSU. 


THERE is now in 
London a very not- 
able Japanese states- 
man, whose com- 
mand of the English 
language enables 
him to familiarise 
the press with 


Japanese ideals. 
This is Baron Suye- 
matsu, a former 


Minister of the In- 
terior of the Mikado. 
The Baron came 
down to my office 
last month, and I 
seized the opportu- 
nity to interview him 
as to “ The Yellow 
Peril,” ‘“ Asia for the 
Asiatics,” and the possible extension of Japanese 
ambition. 

The Baron, who is a genial humorist, gaily laughed at 
the notion that the Japanese could ever fall a prey to the 
temptations which success in war so often brings in its 
train. 

“ As for the Yellow Peril,” he said, “tell me what 
is the meaning of this yellow peril ?” 

“Oh, it is very simple,” I answered. “‘ Japan, if 
victorious, will Japanese China, and the four hundred 
millions of Chinese, organised and drilled by Japan, 
would declare for Asia for the Asiatics, and where 
would Europe be then ?” 

“That assumes that we are Asiatics,” said Baron 
Suyematsu ; “and that because Japan can organise 
the Japanese she can organise Asiatics. But it does not 
follow. Neither is it to be assumed that because 
Japan can equip victorious fleets and armies Asiatic 
nations can do the same. ‘They are distinct from 
us, and the Chinese are very distinct. They are of 
different race. We are warlike, they are the most 
peaceful of men. We have an intense pride in our 
nationality ; with them patriotism in our sense is 
unknown. They have never conquered anybody. 
They only ask to be let alone.” 

“ But Genghis Khan——” 

“Was not a Chinese. It is Russia rather than 
Japan who is the heir of the great Tartar conqueror. 
He plundered and conquered the Chinese.” 

“Well, have it so, if you will, but if Japan wins, 
will the Japanese head not be turned by your 
victories? I have known European nations fall a prey 
to such a temptation.” 

“Oh,” replied the imperturbable Baron, “ Euro- 
peans might. But you see we are not Europeans. 





Baron Suyematsu. 


We are Japanese.” 
“ Angels evidently,” I said laughingly, “ not human 


beings. But what will this angelic nation do if 
victorious ?” 

“That,” he replied, “ we shall not say until we are 
victorious. It will be time enough then.” 

“ But,” I persisted, ‘I suppose that, speaking 
solely as a private person, you might be able to 
give me some idea of the limits beyond which 
the angelic nature of the Japanese would forbid 
them to go?” 

“We all have our own ideas, of course,” said the 
Baron, “and the main lines of our policy are open to 
the world. We seek no conquests.” 

“We want no gold mines ; we want no territory,” I 
said. ‘ We have heard that before. But we got both 
when our war was over.” 

“Maybe,” said he; “but the Japanese are dif- 
ferent.” 

“ Well, then, let us hear what you want. 
suppose ?” ; 

“Oh, dear me, no, any more than you want Egypt. 
We defend the independence of Korea, and to 
secure that we shall put it under the protection 
of Japan, excluding Russia from any share in Korean 
affairs.” 

“And how far does Korea extend? As far as 
Mukden ?” 

‘Nothing of the kind. Korea is bounded by the 
Yalu, although it is, perhaps, true that the influence 
of Korea did extend north of that river.” 

“T thought so. And your antiquarians will discover 
that Mukden is essentially a Korean city. We have 
known such things.” 

“With you, perhaps, not with us. We are not 
fighting to extend our frontiers, only to secure our 
own safety ?” 

“ Be it so. 
Manchuria ? ” 

“Oh, Manchuria belongs to China. All that we 
shall seek is to secure an international guarantee that 
it shall always belong to China, and that China shall 
never hand it over to any other Power.” 

“ And the Russian railway ?” 

“Qh, that will be made international and strictly 
and exclusively commercial, with its access to the sea 
in Port Arthur.” 

“IT see; you propose to reproduce in the Far East 
the settlement made in the Near East after the Crimean 
War. Korea Japanised as Egypt is Anglicised, with- 
out annexation, and an international guarantee of the 
integrity of the Chinese Empire in Manchuria. The 
railway is to be the Bosphorus and Port Arthur the 
Constantinople of the Far East; with free access for 
trade, but hermetically closed for all purposes of 
war. And do you think the Russians will ever agree 
to that ?” 

“Not willingly, of course,” said the Baron, lighting 
his cigarette, ‘ But possibly. Who can say?” 


Korea, 1 


What do you propose to do with 
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Tur Hor. 
PHILIP STANHOPE, 
M.P., once more 
returns to the 
House of Com- 
mons, and at an 
opportune moment. 
He was a stalwart 
of the stalwarts in 
the Parliament that 
was sitting when the 
South African war 
broke out. He was 
one of the most 
conspicuous victims 
sacrificed by the 
khaki delirium, 
which in 1900 re- 





Photograph by\ (Z. H. Mills. turned the present 
Hon. P. Stanhope, M.P. House of Com- 
mons. His return 


for Harborough in place of Mr. Logan, with a 
majority of 1,733 over his Unionist opponent, is 
to be welcomed as a belated act of reparation to a 
good Liberal. It is also a significant indication that 
the war fever has subsided, and that John Bull is once 
more clothed and in his right mind. 

There is another reason why Mr. Stanhope’s return 
is most welcome just now. For many years past 
Mr. Stanhope has been the chief of the International 
Parliamentary Conference, which meets this year for 
the first time on the other side of the Atlantic. There 
seems to be some danger that the British Parliament 
will be very inadequately represented in the United 
States. The French Government has shown its 
appreciation of the importance of the occasion by 
introducing a Bill for the purpose of defraying the 
expenses of the Deputies and Senators who have 
accepted the American invitation. 

The St. Louis Exhibition celebrates the Louisiana 
purchase, whereby France surrendered for cash her 
Empire on the Mississippi. The French might well 
have hesitated at accepting an invitation to com- 
memorate such an event. But they are going in 
force. This fact renders it absolutely indispensable 
that for every French Deputy who goes to the 
Conference there must be at least one British M.P. 
If the Anglo-French contingent could all sail across 
the Atlantic in the same ships it would be all the 
better. It would seem as if the Anglo-French Agree- 
Ynent personified was crossing the sea in order to 
profter fraternal greetings to the Republic of the West. 

But if this is to be done there must be organisation 
on this side, and Mr. Philip Stanhope is marked out 
as being in every way the proper man to take the 
matter in hand and put it through at once. I there- 
fore sought an-interview with Mr. Stanhope imme- 
diately after his election. 


IIl.—THE HON. PHILIP STANHOPE, M.P. 








Mr. Stanhope was brown and hearty as I welcomed 
him to the sanctum at Mowbray House, and congratu- 
lated him on his victory. 

“It was very good,” I said, “but not quite good 
enough. We are quite spoiled with a run of pheno- 
menal success, You only increased the Liberal poll 
by 8 percent. The average of the last thirty elections 
is an increase of 43 per cent.” 

“ Ves,” said the newly-elected M.P., “but then, you 
see, I was only defending a Liberal seat. I was a 
stranger, and my opponent a popular local man.” 

“T know,” I replied; “it is only because we are 
spoiled. But Devonport has gone one better, and our 
majority will be nearer 150 than 100. What was 
your strongest card ?” 

“The intense unpopularity of the Chinese labour 
ordinance. The fiscal question did not excite so 
much interest.” 

“ Naturally,” I said, “it is a dead issue. That 
victory is won. ‘The only question is how soon Mr. 
Chamberlain will desert Tariff Reform as he has 
deserted every cause he ever advocated when he saw 
it was not going to win. But what of the old pro- 
Boer cry ?” 

* Dead as a door-nail,” said Mr. Stanhope. 

“If there were a General Election to-morrow ?” 

“We should sweep the country; and because 
Ministers know that right well they will not dissolve 
if they can help it. Mr. Chamberlain, however, 
seeing how he is being side-tracked, may lose patience 
and upset the apple-cart. And that uncertainty makes 
it very difficult to say how many of our members will 
be able to cross the Atlantic to the International 
Parliamentary Conference in the United States.” 

“Of course. When is the Conference ?” 

“In September. I hope to attend it, and some 
twenty or thirty others. But everything depends on 
the prospects of a dissolution,” 

“ Mr. McDowell,’ I remarked, “seemed to think 
the French Senators and Deputies are going in a 
body.” 

“T doubt it,” said Mr. Stanhope. “ An Atlantic 
voyage is not tempting to most Frenchmen. But of 
course it would never do for Great Britain to be 
represented by fewer M.P.’s than the French Republic. 
You may rely upon it that we shall do everything 
that can be done to secure that there will be at least 
one Briton for every Frenchman at the Conference.” 

“ Have you seen Mr. McDowell yet?” 

“No; but I am expecting to meet him. I am in 
correspondence with Mr. Barthold, the chairman of 
the Peace Group of the American Congress, The 
American Government treats us as guests of the nation 
from the moment we land at New York. It will be a 
great occasion, and I am heartily with you in hoping 
that it may be taken advantage of to the uttermost in 
the interest of international peace and of good feeling 
between England and America.” 
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IV.—AN ASTOUNDING FIND: MRS. CAMPBELL PRAED. 


AFTER laying down 
“‘ Nyria,” the 
novel of Mrs. Camp- 
bell Praed, I mentally 
remarked that the 
authoress was perpe- 
trating the most colos- 
sal hoax of the cen- 
tury, consciously or 
unconsciously, or she 
had made the greatest 
discovery of our time 
—or, indeed, of any 
time past, present, or 
to come, For this 
brilliant Australian 
novelist actually as- 
serts that she knows 
at the present day a 
lady who, “ not in en- 
tire forgetfulness,” nor even “with visionary gleam,” 
has, on her own showing, a clear, consecutive, and 
minute memory of all the details of a previous exis- 
tence which she passed as a slave-girl in the reign 
of Domitian! The claim seemed too stupendous. 
Everyone has read Rudyard Kipling’s “Greatest 
Story in the World,” in which a Cockney youth recalls 
at intervals reminiscences of a previous existence 
when, among other things, he was a galley slave. 
But despite all his efforts to the contrary, no one will 
take Rudyard Kipling quite seriously. So I journeyed 
westward, and found Mrs. Campbell Praed at 98, Oak- 
wood Court, looking out from her lofty eyrie over the 
trees below. 

“T want you to tell me,” I said, “if the story of 
‘Nyria’ is really true, and that the legend of your 
discovery of somebody now living who actually 
remembers all these details of Roman life in the reign 
of Domitian is not a mere ingenious literary myth, 
invented to give a quaint old-world setting to a modern 
novel.” 

Mrs. Campbell Praed met my inquiry with the 
utmost composure. ‘“ They all say that,” she replied. 
“Hardly any of the reviewers will take it seriously.” 

“Then Nyria exists?” 

“Certainly the teller of Nyria’s story exists. Whether 
she is Nyria’s reincarnated self I have no means of 
proving, beyond the fact that I have verified practi- 
cally all the details of life in the first century which 
she describes as passing before her eyes. The 
phenomenon may be a case of tapping the Invisible 
Records, or, as Nyria herself phrased it, ‘ the Memory 
of the Great Whole.’ It may be an instance of exten- 
sion of consciousness, or even—though I find it 
difficult to reconcile this theory with facts—of reflex 
mind-action. I can make no assertion, but only state 
the experience, having thought it advisable to insert 
the preface which has occasioned question, because it 
did not seem to me quite honest to put forth as my 
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own work what I had received in such a manner. 
Nyria, in her ordinary consciousness, was a pleasant, 
practical, and fairly educated young lady, very averse 
to dealing with her second personality. In the 
abnormal consciousness she affirmed that she was 
Nyria, a slave girl of Imperial Rome. At first her 
reminiscences were inconsecutive; as she advanced 
they became a narrative so minute in detail that I 
have been obliged to omit much of the matter tran- 
scribed verbatim during our talks.” 

“Then was the lady a medium ?” 

“Certainly not. She is a friend of mine in every- 
day life, who has no connection with mediumship.” 

“Your friend has never been to Rome?” 

“In her present life, never. But as Nyria she 
talks as familiarly about its buildings, thoroughfares, 
and gardens as you might do of the Strand, Piccadilly, 
and Hyde Park. She has been there—is thera I might 
say—for to her there is no old Rome, any more than 
there is old London.” 

“It is then exactly as if one had risen from the 
dead after a sleep of eighteen centuries ?” 

“Very much like that. And what surprises 
me is that my critics treat this reproduction of 
Roman life as if I had got the whole thing out of 
books.” 

‘‘Then the true creed runs, ‘I believe in Nyria, 
born in the first century, who was flung to the wild 
beasts as a Christian martyr in the reign of Domitian, 
and who has been reincarnated again, without losing 
the memory of her antecedent existence’ ?” 

“That I cannot say. Students of the period must 
judge of the verisimilitude of Nyria’s tale. I can only 
declare that I have not invented it. Anybody can get 
up guide books and ancient history. But there are 
things in her reminiscences you find in no guide book 
or history. She tells what she saw and felt and 
realised, and without effort mentions incidentally the 
details of the environment where such things hap- 
pened.” 

“T confess,” I said, “her picture of the Christian 
martyrs gives me a shudder.” 

“‘ Poor things ; you forget they were nearly starved 
to death. It is the real as against the ideal.” 

“As Gay the Russian painter's Crucifixion con- 
trasts with the conventional symbol of Christendom. 
All the same it is very horrible.” 

“ Apparently she was one of them,” said Mrs. 
Campbell Praed. 

Here I break off. Plato’s “ Phaedrus,” Wordsworth’s 
“Ode on Immortality,” Matthew Arnold’s “ Lines to 
a Gipsy Child,” the teaching of the East, the beliefs 
of General Gordon and Robert Browning, and many 
others down to Rudyard Kipling’s yarns—what are 
they but faint shadowings of a truth which, if Mrs. 
Campbell Praed is right, is being absolutely demon- 
strated here to-day? “Our birth is but a sleep and 
a forgetting,” said Wordsworth, but Nyria, when 
reborn, did not, it seems, forget. 
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First Impressions of the Theatre. 


I.—FROM THE OUTSIDE. 


By WILLIAM T. STEAD. 


HIS is the first of a series of articles on the Theatre by one who, until his fifty-fifth year, has never 


witnessed any stage play other than the Passion Play of Ober Ammergau. 


In the present 


preliminary paper an attempt is made to explain and to excuse, perhaps even to justify, or at least to 
condone, the theory of the conduct of life which kept the writer outside the playhouse until, after thirty-three 
years of active journalistic labour, he has decided to undertake a personal tour of inquiry through all the Theatres 
of London, the results of which will be reported month by month when the theatrical season opens in October. 
In the intervening months will be published interviews with leading actors, actresses, managers, and dramatic 


critics, 
I.—AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL. 

How comes it that I should have reached my fifty- 
fifth year without ever having been to the theatre ? ‘To 
answer that question in the simplest, frankest fashion 
is the first duty I owe to my readers. 

STARTING POINT. 

I was born and brought up in a home where life 
was regarded ever as the vestibule of Eternity, and 
where everything that tended to waste time, which is 
life in instalments, was regarded as an evil thing. In 
nothing is there a greater contrast than between the 
ordinary conception of time of the man in the street 
and that which prevails in the Puritan household. To 
one, time is often a bore, a thing to be killed, and one 
of the chief arts of life is how to pass it as quickly as 
possible. To the other, time is the most precious 
of things, graciously given to mortal man as an 
invaluable trust for all manner of uses, on the right 
employment of which from day to day and from hour 
to hour depends our eternal welfare. We lived our 
early days in the spirit of the opening lines of the 
familiar hymn :— 

Time is earnest, passing by, 
Death is earnest, drawing nigh ; 
Sinner, wilt thou trifling be ? 
Time and death appeal to thee. 

Cecil Rhodes’s bitter cry in the hour and article 
of death—‘“So much to do, so little done”—was a 
sentiment which found more or less articulate ex- 
pression at the close of every day as the family 
assembled for evening prayers. 


THE STEWARDSHIP OF TIME. 


Each of us was born into a world full of duties 
and responsibilities which we could only discharge by 
the strenuous and unremitting use of every available 
waking hour. ‘To mention only one thing, there were 
so many books to be read, there was so much to be 
learned of the world in which we lived, so much to 
be mastered before we could gain even a glimmer- 
ing vision of the majesty and glory of past ages, 
that life was all too short. Instead of finding 
time hang heavy on our hands, we never had 
time enough to get through what ought to have been 
done. Being thus trained from earliest childhood to 
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the strenuous life, the starting point from which we 
looked at all questions differed soto calo from that of 
those to whom ennui was a reality. ‘To the latter 
leisure was given for amusement. ‘To us it was lent 
for use, 4nd woe be to the unprofitable servant who 
wasted the talent thus entrusted to his stewardship. 


SUICIDE BY INSTALMENTS. 


If life was spent as ever in the Taskmaster’s eye, if 
upon our utilisation of the fleeting moment might depend 
the very salvation of souls—our own and those of our 
brethren—through the endless ages of eternity, it is 
obvious that amusement of all kinds would be sternly 
relegated to a subordinate position. We might amuse 
ourselves, but only in order to recuperate our energies 
for the diligent performance of the work of life. To 
make amusement the preoccupation of all our spare 
time, to regard it in any other light than as a means 
of the re-creation of mental and physical strength 
necessary to fit us adequately for the discharge of the 
daily duties, for the due performance of which we 
each of us had to answer hereafter before the judg- 
ment seat of the Eternal, was a monstrous perversion, 
a grievous sin. To kill time was to commit suicide 
by instalments. 

THE DIABOLIC TRINITY. 

Hence in our North Country manse a severe inter- 
dict was laid upon all time wasting amusements which 
did not directly minister to the restoration of moral, 
or mental, or physical energy, and especially was the 
interdict severe upon those methods of dissipation 
which were so fascinating as to make them dangerous 
rivals to the claims of duty. ‘‘ Do you ever go to the 
Derby?” I askeda lad on Derby Day. ‘“ No, sir,” 
he replied stoutly, “it is a temptation.” He was 
right. But there were many other temptations than 
the racecourse. Among them in my youth three 
stood conspicuous from the subtlety of their allurement, 
and the deadly results which followed yielding to 
their seductions. The first was the Theatre, which 
was the Devil’s Chapel ; the second was Cards, which 
were the Devil’s Prayer Book ; and the third was the 
Novel, which was regarded as a kind of Devil’s Bible, 
whose meretricious attractions waged an unholy com- 
petition against the reading of God’s Word. Where 
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novel reading comes in Bible reading goes out, was a 
belief which, after all, has much to justify it in the 
experience of mankind, 

NOVELS AND CARDS. 

All three were on our /udex Expurgatorius. I was 
in my teens before I was allowed to read Scott’s 
novels, a concession granted on the ground that they 
were a species of literature apart from the ordinary 
romance. As for cards, to this day I cannot tell their 
names. Whist is to me as Chinese ; and as for Bridge, 
it is an unfathomed mystery. I can well remember 
the sentiment of horror, not unmixed with dread, 
when in our next door neighbour’s house was dis- 
covered a pack of playing cards. It was as if the 
wedge of gold and the Babylonish garment had been 
found in the baggage of Achan. I comforted myself 
in my childish mind by reflecting that there was a 
solid wall between our home and the place where the 
Devil’s Prayer Book lay, but the contact was too close 
to be pleasant. Evennow I am not sure whether, in 
view of the havoc which Bridge has made, and the 
innumerable hours which are sacrificed to card-playing, 
the prejudice against cards was not well justified. As 
time wasters it would be hard to find their equal. 

OBJECTIONS TO THE THEATRE. 

It was, however, the Theatre which lay under a 
special ban. It combined in itself all the temptations 
of the world, the flesh, and the devil. It wasted time, 
it wasted money, it compelled late hours, it dissipated 
instead of re-creating energy, it was as fascinating as 
the cup of Circe, and it was often in its results as 

‘disastrous to the moral sense of its votaries. 

To those who were in close contact with extremes 
of poverty and of misery, who had to scrape and 
save and economise every penny in order to keep 
going the various pious works entrusted to their care, 
there seemed something positively wicked in scattering 
away in a single night’s pleasuring as many pennies 
as would have kept the collection going for half a 
year. The late hours which theatre-going entailed 
also prejudiced it in the eyes of those who were 
brought up in the faith that to be early to bed and 
early to rise was the beginning not of godliness, 
but of health and prosperity. Those who went to 
the theatre at night were never so fresh and fit for 
work next day. Worse still, instead of the play giving 
them a heartier zest for the plain, everyday duties of 
“the daily round, the common life,” their minds were 
preoccupied with the memories of the mimic world 
in which they had passed so many delightful hours. 
It fevered and inflamed the mind. . The prosaic task 
of next day seemed intolerably dull when contrasted 
with the fascination of the fairy realm of the stage. 

THE STAGE AND MORALITY. 


But all these objections to the theatre faded into 
insignificance before that which was, which is, and 
perhaps will ever be the one great outstanding objec- 
tion to the stage. This objection is that it is hard 
enough to obey the Seventh Commandment, even if 
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you don’t go to the theatre, but that it is a great deal 
more difficult to keep straight if you do. That is 
often laughed at as a Puritanical objection. But 
there is only too much truth in it. That the stage 
appeals.to the passions is undeniable. Half the best 
plays turn upon the committal or the avoidance of 
adultery. To say that it is possible for the most 
exciting of all subjects to be discussed, not only without 
reserve, but with all the freedom and force of expres- 
sion which the combined genius of author and actor 
can devise, without exposing the spectators, in whose 
veins boils the hot blood of youth, to considerable 
temptation, is nonsense. 
A WORD FOR “ CLOISTERED VIRTUE.” 

It may be an ordeal to which it may be right to 
expose our young men and maidens; there is a 
good deal to be said against a cloistered virtue. 
But the logical carrying out of Milton’s principle of 
exposing the youngling to a knowledge of the utmost 
that Vice promises to her followers would take them to 
worse places, from which all parents would exclude their 
children. The prayer, “lead us not into temptation,” 
seemed to us in those days inconsistent with theatre- 
going. For the inflaming of the senses, the spec- 
tacle of passionate love-making by beautiful women 
before the eyes of a crowded audience, is an added risk 
from which I must honestly confess I am grateful 
that I was shielded by the traditions of a Puritan 
home. 

A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 


That I should have been swept off my feet by the 
play, that I should have fallen over head and ears in 
love with the leading actress, that, in short, the effect 
of play-going would have been to me like drinking 
brandy, I am free to confess. Perhaps I may be 
exceptionally weak or morbidly impressionable. I 
only speak for myself, and record my own experience. 
When I was twenty I came nearer hearing a play 
acted than I had ever done when I heard Mrs. Dallas- 
Glyn or Glyn-Dallas read “ Antony and Cleopatra” at 
the Literary and Philosophical Society Lecture Room 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne. The good lady was no longer 
young. She was certainly not beautiful. But to me 
she was Cleopatra, and to this day, after thirty-five 
years, I can hear the tones of her voice, “ I am dying, 
Egypt, dying!” and I never recall them without an 
almost painful shudder. For days I was out of my- 
self, living with the serpent of old Nile, and fiercely, 
passionately resentful of her doom. If that were so 
when all the accessories were absent, and Cleopatra 
was only a stout lady in evening dress, sitting in a 
chair, reading, in turn, all the parts in the play, what 
would it have been if she had been the Cleopatra 
of the stage ? 

A ROMANTIC FOLLY OF YOUTH. 

Three or four years earlier, when a lad of sixteen, I 
conceived a romantic devotion for a young actress 
whom I had neyer seen, but whose portrait I carried 
about with me in my breast-pocket for a couple of 
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years. She played Ophelia, among other parts, and 
it was in the very first dawn of my enthusiasm for 
Shakespeare. I was crazy enough about her merely 
from seeing her portrait as Ophelia and hearing the 
gossip of my acquaintances who went to the play. 
I used to haunt the square in which she lived, in the 
hope of seeing my idol at the window—alas! without 
ever realising my aspiration. A quarter of a century 
later, all unknowing of my boyish romance, she came 
to Mowbray House to see me, bringing with her 
daughters older than she was when I first feasted my 
eyes upon her photograph. 

All this, it may be said, was very foolish. I do 
not demur to the criticism. But having learned what 
a particular kind of fool I am, I must admit that it 
would not have made it easier for me to do my duty 
in the office, in the church, and in the Sunday- 
school if I had been in the habit of adoring Ophelia 
from before the footlights. 

THE LETHAL ACTRESS. 

The temptation to go demented over actresses is, 
I believe, one from which few enthusiastic young men 
are immune. It is very natural. The actress is the 
fitst woman from whose lips they hear the vibrating 
accents of passion. D’Annunzio, in the “ Flame of 
Life,” expresses with characteristic eloquence what 
it is constitutes the peculiar charm, the irresistible 
fascination of the actress. Describing the Foscarina, 
he says :— 

She had suddenly become very beautiful, a nocturnal creature 
forged out of dreams and passions on an anvil of gold, a breath- 
ing image of immortal fate and eternal enigmas. . . . The heroic 
fidelity of Antigone, the fury of Cassandra, the devouring fever 
of Phzedra, the fierceness of Medea, the sacrifice of Iphigenia, 
Mura before his father, Polissena and Alcestes before the face 
of death, Cleopatra changeable like the wind and flame of the 
world, Lady Macbeth, that dreaming murderess of the little 
hands and the large lilies pearled over with dew and with tears ; 
Imogen, Juliet, Miranda, and Rosamund and Jessica and Per- 
dita, the sweetest souls and the most terrible and the most 
magnificent—were all in her, living in her body, flashing through 
her pupils, breathing in her mouth, that knew of honey and of 
poison, of the gemmed goblet and the cup of wormwood. . . . As 
she stood there, a creature made of perishable flesh and subject 
to the sad laws of time, an immeasurable mass of real and ideal 
life seemed to weigh upon her and widen round her, throbbing 
out the rhythm of her breath. 

It may be said that the passionate homage of a love- 
sick youth is neither here nor there, that it passes as a 
fever, leaving behind only a memory of a fitful 
delirium, and that the lad is, perhaps, all the better 
for having worshipped in the silent recesses of his 
nature the incarnate representative of the hezoines 
of.the world. 

THE SHATTERING OF THE IDEAL. 

I admit there is nothing does any human soul 
so much good as a lofty, ideal passion—provided the 
object is worthy. But, on the other hand, there is 
hardly a worse thing in the world for the ardent and 
ingenuous youth, nurtured on the loftiest ideals of 
womanly purity, to bow in adoring homage before the 
idealised representative of her sex, and then in the 
very first transport of his boyish enthusiasm to be 
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blasted by the sneering scandal which so often attaches 
itself to the favourites of the theatre. “ Fair she is, 
but frail as fair,” that conviction is the first and worst 
and sometimes a deadly blow struck at that devotional 
reverence for womanhood which is the soul of chivalry 
and the inspiration of life. While it is distinctly a 
good thing for a lad to fall over head and ears in 
love with a good woman, few things are worse than 
to fall in love with a woman whose life tarnishes the 
honour of her sex. This I say, assuming that in 
neither case he ever meets in real life the goddess 
of his dreams, 
THE EVIDENCE OF EXPERTS. 


Heaven forbid that I should suggest that all 
actresses are frail. But the very success with which 
they simulate the emotions of the characters which 
they play suggests, as D’Annunzio says— 

It was not on the stage only that she had cried out and 
suffocated her sobs, but she had loved, fought and suffered 
violently in her daily life for herself for her own soul, for her 
flesh and blood. What loves? What battles? 

And he puts into the mouth of his heroine, the queen 
of the lyric stage, the terrible question to her lover: 

Tell me what was it you saw in me if not a corrupt creature, 
a body full of . . . remains of adventurous passions, a 
wandering actress who, elsewhere than on the stage, belongs to 
all and to none? 

That is put with Italian freedom. But what is 
that Mr. Clement Scott told us all some five years 
ago? Speaking after thirty-seven years’ experiénce of 
London theatres, this popular oracle of the Daily 


Telegraph declared :— 
It is nearly impossible for a woman to remain pure who 
adopts the stage as a profession. . . . A woman who endeavours 


to keep her purity is almost of necessity foredoomed to failure 
in her career, It is an awful thing to say, and it is still more 
terrible that it is true, but no one who knows the life of the green- 
room will dare deny it. 

If these things be so, it seems to me that the inter- 
dict on the stage that still restrains multitudes of our 
youth from attending the representation of stage plays 
is capable of being defended by very strong arguments. 

THE TEST OF EXPERIENCE. 

In the small world in which I lived as a boy no 
one who regarded life as a serious thing ever went to 
the theatre. A religious playgoer seemed almost as 
absurd a collocation of terms as a Christian drunkard. 
The theatre was emphatically of the world, worldly. 
Of those of my acquaintances who went to the theatre, 
I do not remember ever having seen one who seemed 
to have got any moral or intellectual impulse towards 
higher things by his theatre-going, while not a few 
showed only too palpable signs of moral deterioration. 
It may be otherwise to-day. Judging the modern 
stage as the rankest of outsiders, it does not seem to 
me from the notices I read in the newspapers that the 
majority of the pieces which attract the patronage of 
the public make any pretence of being more than 
midriff-tickling time-wasters, while some of them are 
admittedly not calculated to foster either a strenuous 
or even a moral life. 
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THE GREAT STUMBLING BLOCK. 

As to the personal character of the actors and 
actresses I know nothing except by common report, 
which is often a common liar. But to my poor 
thinking, the character of the actors and actresses 
cannot be left out of account. A notoriously immoral 
actress does more to deprave the public conscience 
by her life than she can possibly redeem it by the 
most admirable representation of heroines of the 
most immaculate virtue. For every immoral actress 
who has an opportunity of commanding the admiration 
and exciting the devotion of men by her genius on 
the stage inevitably impairs their antipathy to vice. 
When the sinner is so adorable her sin appears venial— 
a negligible quantity—and no one can regard licentious- 
ness with indifference without to some extent lowering 
his moral standard. And the greater her genius, the 
more irresistible becomes the temptation to tolerate 
her adulteries. Not until the standard of morality is 
as high on the stage as it is, say, among the members 
of a church choir—not a very impossible standard 
this—do I see how it will be possible to overcome 
the reluctance of a very great number of yery good 
people to recognise the theatre as an indispensable 
agency for the moral and intellectual elevation of 
the community. 

NEVERTHELESS. 

But as I grew older and saw more of life, and 
realised how often the struggle for an unattainably, 
lofty ideal stands in.the way of securing benefits 
which might have been ours if we would but have 
been content with second best, I began to doubt 
whether the policy of abstention does not purchase 
the safety of the abstainer by permanently increasing 
the perils and the mischief to which the non-abstainers 
are exposed. Am I justified in saving my own soul 
alive by: refusing to encounter a risk which, if I faced 
it, might make temptation less for others? If by 
abstention you could efface the theatre from the world 
there might be something said for adopting such a 
course—on the assumption that the influence of the 
stage as it now exists is on the whole demoralising. 
But as no amount of abstention will have any other 
effect beyond that of throwing the whole control of 
the theatre into the hands of those who do not look 
at life from our standpoint, persistence in such a 
policy is not obviously justifiable. 

THE TWOFOLD QUESTION. 

After much consideration of the matter, I came to 
see that the problem resolves itself into two, both 
questions of fact on which it may be possible to 
contribute some first-hand information. The first is, 
how far does the modern stage deserve to be regarded 
as—to paraphrase Matthew Arnold’s definition of the 
-_Deity—‘‘a stream of tendency not ourselves making 
for righteousness” ? The second is, whether there 
are sufficient numbers of persons holding the Puritan 
view of the theatre for their abstention or their 
attendance to make any difference, one way or the 
other, to the character of the stage. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Is the Theatre a power making for righteousness ? 
My definition of righteousness is exceeding broad. 
I am willing to regard it as a tendency operating in 
the direction of righteousness if it contributes to the 
innocent recreation and general mirth of mankind. 


I do not insist that it shall always “purify the , 


passions through pity and fear”; I shall be well 
content if, after careful observation of the plays which 


are being acted on the London stage, it seems to me | 


they tend to increase the happiness and elevate the 
thought of the audience more than they contribute 
to inflame their passions or waste their time. 

THE THEATRE IN THE PAST, 

Without going into any long historical retrospect, we 
may take it as common ground that there have been 
periods when the theatres were so pestilential from 
a moral point of view that the only thing decent 
people could do was to keep away from them. In 
Ancient Rome the whole authority of the Christian 
Church was used in opposition to the theatre, whose 
unspeakable corruption had compelled the interference 
of pagans like Domitian and Trajan. Professor 
Ward admits that when Constantine suppressed the 
theatre, “the art of acting had become the pandtr 
of the lewd, or frivolous itch of eye or ear, and the 
theatre had contributed its utmost to the demoralisa- 
tion of the world.” 

.It was much the same in England at the beginning 
and the end of the seventeenth century. Mr. Green 
says of the later period of the Elizabethan drama :— 
“The grossness of the later comedy is incredible. 
Almost as incredible is the taste of the later tragedians 
for horrors of incest and blood.” Again, speaking of 
the drama of the Restoration period, he says :— 
“Seduction, intrigue, brutality, cynicism, debauchery, 
found fitting expression in dialogue of studied and 
deliberate foulness.” 

Macaulay says, “From the day on which the 


theatres were reopened they became seminaries of 


vice, and the evil propagated itself. The profligacy 
of the representation soon drove away sober people. 
The frivolous and dissolute who remained required 
every year stronger and stronger stimulants.” 

It will, I think, be admitted that if the theatre were 
in such a state to-day we had better give it a wide 
berth. But it is not seriously asserted that our stage is in 
any such condition. What is the truth on the matter ? 
How good is it? How bad is it? What is the truth 
about it ? 

MY PILGRIMAGE OF INQUIRY. 

To answer that question I propose this year to 
andertake the pilgrimage of investigation suggested to 
me long ago by Sir Henry Irving and Miss Robins, 
the results of which I will place before my readers in 
due course, month by month. My first impressions 
may or may not be worth reading; they will at least 
be the first impressions of a mature mind brought for 
the first time into contact with the latest developments 
of the British stage. 
‘(To be continued.) 
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The Most Pressing Question in South Africa To-day. 





IS HONESTY THE BEST POLICY? 


R. LYTTELTON, His Majesty’s Secretary of 
M State for the Colonies, recently informed the 
British public that when the war ended in 
South Africa there was nothing left in the annexed 
Republics but blockhouses and entanglement wires. 
This frank confession of the result of the methods 
employed in South Africa is an appropriate preface or 
prelude to the Message which I brought back from 
South Africa to my countrymen at home. For the 
supreme question at the present moment in South 
Africa is not Chinese labour, is not the establishment 
of responsible government. It is the question of how 
soon and how honestly we intend to fulfil our legal 
obligations, to keep our pledged word, and pay our 
just debts to the people whose private property we 
destroyed so ruthlessly as to leave them “nothing but 
blockhouses and wire entanglements” on which to 
support their wretched existence. 


MY MESSAGE. 


The issue as it presents itself to our new fellow 
subjects is this : “ Are all Englishmen liars ?” 

I regret to have to admit that it is the general 
opinion in the districts devastated by the war—not 
by any means confined to one party—that many 
of them are liars—systematic, deliberate, barefaced 
liars. [This, indeed, after Captain Montmorency’s 
correspondence with the Colonial Secretary, may be 
taken for granted. When one Colonial - Secretary 
gives away his predecessor in this fashion, no one 
need waste time in defending the truthfulness of 
Mr. Chamberlain. But this by the way.] “I have 
in my house,” said a farmer in the Cape Colony, 
“a complete collection of all the proclamations 
issued during martial law. Every one of those is 
alie. If they had taken my stock and my goods, 
and said they were stealing them, I should not have 
liked it, of course. But I would have liked it better 
than the way they took them, when they always pro- 
mised to pay, and never kept their word.” 


IS HONESTY THE BEST POLICY? 


The question of questions is whether the coming 
Ministry is to earn the same evil reputation as its 
predecessors. It will of course, in the first instance, 
be cheaper to cheat. But honesty is the best policy 
in the long run, and whatever number of millions 
may be saved by keeping up the present system of 
swindling our creditors out of their money, will cost 
us a pound for every shilling of which we succeed in 
cheating our new subjects. It is a very extraordinary 
thing how everything in South Africa always seems to 
bring us back to-the Hague Conference. That great 
gathering of the representatives of all the States of 
the civilised world represents the highest point yet 


gained in the evolution of the conscience of mankind. 
But, as it happened to the children of Israel in the 


_ wilderness, so it has happened to us in South Africa. 
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When Moses was on the summit of Mount Sinai 
receiving from the hands of Jehovah the Tablets of the 
Law, the chosen people selected that very moment 
for making the Golden Calf and betaking themselves to 
an orgie of idolatrous‘worship. It was just so with us. 
Lord Pauncefote had hardly succeeded in achieving 
with infinite pains the conclusion of the Arbitration 
Convention, than the Government which instructed 
him, and confirmed his action, scornfully repudiated 
the Boers’ plea for arbitration, and insisted upon 
referring all-questions in dispute to the arbitrament of 
the sword. 

That, it will be said, is ancient history. But the 
British Government at the Hague did not confine 
itself to the framing of the Convention of Arbitration. 
Through their delegates, Sir John Ardagh and Sir 
John Fisher, they were equally forward in framing the 
Convention of the Rules of War. ‘The Government 
which instructed these delegates, and which approved 
the result of their labours, no sooner found themselves 
at war than with almost incredible cynicism they 
violated one by one almost every law which they had 
in concert with all civilised Powers drawn up for the 
humanising of war. 

THE HAGUE CONFERENCE AND PRIVATE PROPERTY 
IN WAR, 

Not once, but on three several occasions, the Hague 
Conference solemnly affirmed thé’ principle that 
private property must be respected ;' not once, but 
thrice, it explicitly placed the interdict of civilisation 
upon looting. Pillagé was expressly forbidden even 
in a place taken by assault. No requisitions in kiiid 
were to be demanded irom the inhabitants exceptirig 
on the authority of the commander in the locality 
occupied, and in every case when such requisitions 
were demanded they were to be paid for as far as 
possible in ready money ; if not, receipts were to be 
given—in order. that payment might be made after- 
wards. So far did the, Conference carry the 
principle of the inviolability of private property 
that even firearms and material of war, if they 
belonged to private persons, could only be taken 
possession of by the military authorities on con- 
dition that they were to be restored, at the conclusion 
of peace, and indemnities paid for them. It was 
further provided that no villages, habitations, . or 
buildings that were not defended were to be attacked 
during war. ° 

PRIVATE LARCENY 


It is unfortunately beyond dispute that from tlie 
generals to the camp-followers these solemn inter- 
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national rules for the humane conduct of war were 
constantly set at naught by the British in South 


Africa. Nothing came amiss to the omnivorous 
military locust, from family Bibles to plate-glass 
mirrors. - Household furniture was carted into town 


and sold by public auction for the benefit of the 
military burglars. They made no distinction between 
houses of Boers on commando and those who were 
prisoners of war, or even of those who had come over 
to the British side. What they could not steal they 
destroyed. “Most of this was done without even the 
semblance of military necessity., 


WHOLESALE DEVASTATION, 


Quite distinct from these acts of individual thieving 
was the wholesale systematic devastation of the whole 
countryside by denuding columns. The track of 
British forces across the veldt was marked by the 
clouds of smoke which arose from the farmhouses 
which, with all their contents, were given to the flames. 
Sheep were butchered, often only half butchered, and 
left to die in thousands, All stock which could not 
be driven off were slaughtered. Wells were filled up, 
dams burst, fruit trees cut down. The military besom 
-of destruction swept across the veldt, destroying with 
ruthless precision the accumulated savings of genera- 
tions of peaceful toil. For the most of this devastation 
-of private property, which the Hague Conference said 
‘should be inviéfable, no compensation has as yet been 
paid, and from time to time their spokesmen repudiate 
any responsibility to compensate these victims on the 
preposterous plea that at one time or another farm- 
houses harboured the enemy—an excuse which would 
justify, if allowed, the destruction of all — pro- 
.perty in every invaded territory. 

Now the obligation to compensate the — for 
.the confiscation and destruction of their private 
property is one which the present Government has 
.refused to face. Although they were signatories of 
the Hague Convention, they have violated all its more 
important provisions, and these wrongs remain to this 
day without redress. Whether the coming Liberal 
Government will recognise their obligations to make 
good their predecessor’s default is one of the first 
questions that will confront the new Cabinet. 


SHALL WE PAY OUR DEBTS? 


One of the first, but not the first. The first will be 
to decide what they must do to give effect to the 
‘solemn and public declaration made by Mr. Chamber- 
jain when he visited South Africa, that all the receipts 
given by the British officers for goods and stock which 
they requisitioned must be honoured by the British 
Government. His words were that “a receipt given 
by a British officer was as good as a Bank of England 
note.” Will it be believed by those whose faith in an 
Englishman’s word has survived even the ‘crucial test 
of the story of the war, that so far from this promise 
being kept, the payment of these receipts is the 
exception rather than the rule? Such, however, is 
the simple fact. The transaction was one of com- 





TuE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


pulsory purchase of goods and.stock for the use of 
the army, and was as much the incurring of a 
lawful debt as if the goods had been purchased from 
a foreigner in Hamburg or New York. The obliga- 
tion to honour these receipts, or “chits” as they are 
called in India, can only be ignored by a scandalous 
breach of faith that injures the honour of every 
British officer whose name is appended to these 
documents and covers the British Government with 
disgrace. 

HOW WE ARE NOT PAYING THEM: 

THE RECEIPTS. 


No doubt they ought to be as good as Bank of 
England notes. But if the Bank of England 
honoured its notes as the British Government 
has up to the time of writing honoured its officers’ 
receipts, the value of a £5 note would to-day not 
be 10s. The dodges, the low disreputable tricks by 
which some men who act and speak in the name of 
the Empire have evaded their obligations, can hardly 
be credited. The first thing they did in some districts 
was to send round before the war was over, and 
demand the giving up of the receipts. A great many 
were collected—the unfortunate holder having no 
option but to obey the orders of the soldiers. These 
receipts were then presumably destroyed, for nothing 
was heard of them any more, and the former holders, 
on demanding payment, were told that until they 
could produce their receipt no- attention could be 
paid to their complaint. That was the first move. 


(1) COLLECT 


(2) LOSE: THE RECEIPT. 


The second move was resorted to after the war. 
All holders of receipts were ordered to present them 
to the authorities for investigation. They responded 
to this appeal, and handed in their receipts as re- 
quested. After a time, hearing nothing from the 
authorities, they applied for payment. They were then 
told in a very great number of cases—one of my 
informants, a lawyer of high standing in the Free 
State, told me that the proportion was about 30 per 
cent.—that in the confusion consequent upon the con- 
clusion of the war and the return of the troops, their 
receipts were lost and nothing could be done. It was 
not denied that the receipts had been handed in. 
But all trace of them had disappeared. The creditor, 
therefore, who had entrusted his documents at his 
debtor’s request to the debtor for examination, thus 
found himself by the debtor’s own negligence debarred 
from prosecuting his claim. 


(3) INVENT AN EXCUSE FOR REFUSING TO PAY. 


This was pretty bad. But the resources of official 
chicanery were far from being exhausted. When the 
receipt was not lost, but was found to be in gcod 
order, it might be supposed that it would be paid at 
last. Nota bit of it. The next step was to discover 
or. to invent some pretext for refusing to pay the sum 
due. A corporal, who usually knew nothing of Dutch, 
was sent into the claimant’s district to inquire, first, 
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whether the holder of the receipt had been on 
commando after the date of the receipt, and, secondly, 
whether he had broken the oath of neutrality. In 
many cases the corporal satisfied himself with the 
most perfunctory inquiries, which were naturally 
addressed to those who could speak English, and who 
had taken the British side. In the Republics there 
are many persons of the same name, and the British 
corporal may be pardoned for confusing Piet with 
Paul or of confounding some aged Oom Jan with 
his second cousin. Neither can it be wondered at if 
the enemies of the claimant were quick to make state- 
ments to his detriment which the corporal was utterly 
unable to verify or check. In most cases, therefore, 
he returned with the form filled in affirmatively. An 
Englishman formerly employed in this service assured 
me that to his own knowledge the information brought 
back was often incorrect. He once sent out four soldiers 
to report on the same case. Each brought back a 
different report, and every report he subsequently found 
was incorrect. The official, however, does not go 
behind the formal report. The next step is to write 
and inform the claimant that as he had been on com- 
mando, or had broken the oath of neutrality, no money 
will be paid him. Of course this is simply illegal. 
The faét that a burgher continued to perform his 
military duty to the State in no way justified the 
repudiation of an obligation to pay for the goods 
which he had bought from his farm on requisition. 
That, however, does not concern the authorities. 

Even this, however, was not all. It was found that in 
many cases not even the malevolence of neighbours, 
or the spite of a National Scout, or the blunderings 
of a British corporal, could secure a fatal report on either 
of the two heads. It was therefore necessary to invent 
some other pretext. If the claimant had not been on 
commando, perhaps some of his relations had. One 
old Boer was refused payment on the ground that his 
son, a man of forty-five, hundreds of miles off, had re- 
mained oncommando. Still more monstrous was another 
case. A most respectable Boer, whose son is studying 
medicine in Edinburgh, was refused payment on the 
ground that another son, a boy in his teens, had 
broken out of the Concentration Camp. As the 
father was a prisoner of war in India at the time, he 
could not possibly control his son’s actions. That did 
not matter. Any excuse would do so long as his 
receipt was dishonoured. 


(4) DISALLOW ALL LARGE CLAIMS. 


~ There still remained the large class of claims made 
by firms who were protected burghers, tradesmen 
carrying on business within the British lines, and 
whose goods were taken or destroyed on the plea of 
military necessity. Not even any of the foregoing 
excuses could be alleged in this case. Thereupon, 
with an audacity which almost compels admiration, 
they were ruled out on the strength of a decision 
arrived at by a body called the Central Judicial 
Commission, that “no claims by large firms would be 
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allowed.” One British colonist who had commanded 
a force of irregulars in the war told me that they had 
taken £25,000 of his stock, and refused to pay him a 
penny, on the ground that he could aiford to lose it. 
Another large firm in Bloemfontein had its claim for 
£5,000 for a store at Vreedefort, which was burned 
by Driscoil’s Scouts, disallowed on the plea that no 
claims by large firms were to be paid. 
(5) EMPLOY THE CIRCUMLOCUTION OFFICE. 

Even now the resources of John Bull, in his new 
role of Jeremy Diddler, were not exhausted. Some 
receipts still remain whose holders could not be put 
out of court on any of the pleas, preposterous and 
otherwise, invented for the purpose of cheating the 
holders of the receipts which Mr. Chamberlain said 
were as good as Bank of England notes. ‘The 
machinery of the Circumlocution Office is then set up. 
The luckless holder is told that his claim has been 
sent for examination, let us say, to Bloemfontein. In 
due course a reply is received that the matter has 
been referred to Cape Town. More delay, more 
inquiries, more correspondence. At last news comes 
thit it is being examined into at Pretoria—where it is 
still being examined into. All the while the luckless 
creditor of the State, who is often penniless and 
almost starving, is kept dancing attendance on the 
compensation offices, while he had much better have 
been at work on his farm. 

(6) REFUSE THEM ACCESS TO THE COURT. 

But, it may be contended, have not these sufferers 
access to the Court? Here again we are confronted 
by the subtility with which the British have taken 
precautions against being compelled to remedy the 
injustice which they have committed. No action can 
be brought against individual officers, for they are 
covered by the Indemnity Act. No action can be 
taken against the Crown unless the Crown first con- 
cedes permission to its subjects to prosecute it in its 
own Courts. As this permission can only be secured 
in London, it is practically unattainable by ninety-nine 
out of every hundred of the sufferers. The old 
English maxim that there is no wrong without the 
remedy in law does not hold good in the latest 
additions to the possessions of the Crown. 


(7) PRODUCE ABSENT WITNESSES, 


If the case of the holder of signed receipts is hard, 
the unfortunates who had been put off with the word of 
honour of a British officer are naturally still worse off. 
Todo them justice most of the officers who have given 
their word of honour are ready enough to give evidence 
to that effect. But they are scattered all over the 
world, and what can the poor claimant do? Even 
when the authorities do not deny the fact that the 
claim is genuine, and that the word of an officer and 
a gentleman was really pledged, they do their utmost 
to dishonour their obligation. When Lord Roberts 
entered Bloemfontein, he took from the farm of John 
Steyn, the President’s brother, sheep to the value of 
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£2,000. Lord Roberts personally promised payment 
to Mr. Steyn, who naturally did not like to insist on a 
formal receipt in writing from the British Commander- 
in-Chief. When he applied for payment next day he 
was put off with some excuse, but no attempt was 
made to repudiate the liability. It was not paid, 
however. Months passed, Lord Roberts returned 
home, the bill was still unpaid. And the war came to 
anend. But in peace, as in war, the authorities shirked 
payment, At last Mr. Steyn could stand it no longer, 
and he threatenéd to make a public scandal. Then 
the authorities so far relented as to offer him a payment 
of about 7s. 6d. in the 4. He rejected the offer, 
and declared his intention of proceeding to Europe 
and of demanding from Lord Roberts himself the 
fulfilment of his promise. Then, and not till then, the 
authorities gave way and paid him in full. 2x uno 
disce onines. 


THE DEDUCTION FROM ALL THIS, 


The moral of all this is that the Boers individually 
are being taught by the most practical of all methods 
that the word of England is a hollow fraud. But 
just imagine what such a conviction will mean in the 
future when the whole prosperity and contentment 
of the new colonies depends upon the degree of 
confidence with which we can inspire our new subjects 
in the honesty and good faith of the British Empire, 


A SINISTER PRECEDENT. 


Is it not inconceivable that any British official, 
military or civil, should thus for a second time teach 
thé Boers that our bond is as worthless as our word ? 
Lord Milner surely must know well the origin of the 
first trek from the Cape Colony. When we emanci- 
pated the slaves of the Dutch Boers we paid them’ at 
less than their markét value, and paid them moreover 
with notes which could only be cashed in London, 
Most of the Boers never were able to cash them at all, 
and the few who got the netes paid found that the 
bank charges, etc., swallowed up 50 per cent. of their 
face value. It was the deep resentment occasioned 
by this piece of sharp practice, or, if you like, of sheer 
stupidity, that poisoned the mind of the founders of 
the Republics against the British Government. And 
now, with the history of a century before us to teach us 
the peril of dishonouring our acceptances, we have 
done the same thing all over again on a far more 
gigantic scale, with, absolutely no excuse. 

-It is not very surprising that the descendants 
of these men regard with cynical scepticism the 
promises of the British to pay their debts. Never- 
theless, this very fact will increase the immense: effect 
that would be produced if once, for the very first time 
in the history of the.two races, a British Government 
were, honourably. to discharge its financial obligations 
to the South African Dutch, 


THE DEBIS OF THE REPUBLICS. 
The obligation to pay the debts of the Republics 


whose assets we have annexed is too obvious to be 
denied. Inthe case of the Rothschild loan no one has 
ventured to dispute our liability. But the Rothschilds 
are strong and rich, and it would not pay to cheat 
them. There are, unfortunately, a great number of 
creditors of the late Republics whose claims are 
just as well founded, but who are: neither strong nor 
rich. Their claims are roughly divided into two 
classes: (1) the claims against the Republics for 
salaries due to their officials unpaid at the time when 
the annexation took place ; (2) claims for goods sup- 
plied on the order of the Boer Governments for the 
use of the armies in the field. Both these claims are 
sound in law. The new Government has ransacked 
the archives of the Republics in order to discover 
claims which it makes against debtors who owed 
money to the Republics. But, while it assumes all 
the rights and rigorously collects all the debts of the 
late Governments, it very often cynically ignores their 
obligations. It has recently so far modified this line 
of action as te concede that where debtor and 
creditor are the same person the creditor may pay 
himself and hand over the balance of his debt to 
the Government. But where the creditor is hot also 
a debtor, he is left without redress, 


THE NEED FOR A JUDICIAL COMMISSION, 


The very first duty of the new Cabinet in South 
Africa after selecting its High Commissioner will be to 
appoint a small, mixed Judicial Commission, composed, 
say, of an English judge and some of the five Chiet 
Justices of Africa, with military and farming assessors, 
to hold an immediate inquiry into all claims which 
are still outstanding, to examine into and report 
upon all the claims in which a primd facie case is 
made out to prove that the authorities have on one 
pretext or another shirked their obligations and 
cheated their creditors. The money due is a war 
debt, and must be met honourably, like any other war 
debt, no matter how much it may be. Such a Com- 
mission would make short work of the circumlocution 
machinery of the War Office. By the aid of sub-com- 
missions it could speedily ascertain what sum was 
really due, and that sum, whatever it may be, should 
be paid over at once to those to whom it is due. It 
is monstrous to say that we refuse to pay for South 
African sheep which we took by process of compulsory 
sale, when we should never dream of shirking payment 
of a bill for an equal number of carcases of New 
Zealand mutton. Of course, the incoming Ministers 
may shrink from recognising a duty which might entail 
the necessity of appealing to Parliament for funds. If 
they do we shall lose South Africa, and, what is more, 
we shall déserve to lose it. We cannot build up our 
Empire by bilking our creditors. 

W. T. STEAD. 
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CuRRENT History IN CARICATURE, 
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ch The Chinese point of view as to the war is 


given very well in the cartoon 


of Pasguino, 


““O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see ourselves as ithers see us.’”’—Aurns. 





Kladderadatsch.} {June 4. 
Death the Chauffeur. 
Both pay attention to the other, yet neither observes the thi d who threatens 
both with destruction ; Death fuiiows closely in their path. 
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bur From the two 


French cartoons 
on the war given ~ 
here it will be 
seen that opinion 
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A Japanese Cartoon to illustrate the Russian Peril. 
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FRENCH VIEWS OF THE WAR. 











Simplicissimus.] 
How the Russians Wage War. 


In the firing line: —‘‘ Ammunition?” ‘No. Z£ikons!” 











La Sithouette.] {June s. 
° ° : Russia: “ The wretched little creatures! It will be necessary to kill them 
by no means unanimously in favour of either of the to the very last man.” 
combatants. 
The British action in Tibet calls for considerable 


comment at the hands of the cartoonists. The most 
scathing are those published in the French papers, 
although the American cartoon is very @ propos. 
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Le Nationaliste.] [May 2). 


Joun Butt: ‘ To gain gold I can recommend lead.” 


The recent heavy expenditure for military purposes 
proposed in Austria is the excuse for the rather cruel 
cartoon of the Meue Gluhlichter, showing a puny 
figure grasping a huge rifle and completely over- 
shadowed by his neighbours. 

From South Africa come two interesting cartoons, 
one of which shows the new link of Empire introduced 
by the bringing of Chinese labour to the Rand. 

The De Beers Company as fair game for taxation, and 























Cincinnati Pest.) 


Help! Help! 
‘Fear is entertained for the safety of the British expedition to Thibet. 
fia line of communication with the Indian frontier has been cut.”—News 
tem. ‘ 


Le Grelot.)} 
The Question of Thibet. 


A French View of English Neutrality. 


the apparent unwillingness of Dr. Jameson’s Govern- 
ment to do the taxing, inspire another cartoon. 

The cartoon of the Melbourne Punch, depicting the 
demon of bribery, is a very striking one, although it 








{June 17. 


Neue Glithlichter.| 


The Brav: Austrian, between his French and German 
military neighbours. 


Austria: ‘I will not allow my posi'ion as a Great Power to be 
questioned !” 
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Westminster Gazette:] [June 15. 
Congo—Armenia. 
Tue Suttan:. ‘ Mon cher Léopold, comme ils sont dréles, ces 
moralistes !” 


Earl Percy, in speaking during the Congo Debate in the House of 
Commons last Thursday, said that Turkey is one of the Powers giving 
earnest consideration to the British Note with regard to the Congo 
State. 


gives the impression that Australia is only now 
threatened by corruption. 
The Bulletin gives the views of the British money- 
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Britannia.) [June. 
“If he ne’er had struck so blindly.” 


Australia has lately been suffering severely from the deterrent nature 
of its legislation. 





cCum-BuUNG 


Echo.) {June zs. 
The Evolution of Mr. Balfour. 





lender on the new Labour Ministry, a subject which is 
also dealt with by the cartoonist of Britannia. 

The Gordon Bennett race and the dangers of such 
enormous speeds are well dealt with in the German 
cartoon reproduced. 

The transformation of Mr. Balfour, as it appears to 
his political adversaries, is shown in the Zcho cartoon. 

The chief of “ F. C. G.’s” cartoons are given on a 
special page. 


Sim plicissimus.) 


The Gordon Bennett Race. 


Forward for Germany! Whatever happens! To be prepared for every 
emergency we have taken a clergyman with us in the petrol tank ! 
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South African News.) ; [June r. 


“The issue might be the Chinese question, the intrcduction of whom 
into the Transvaal he fully justified. . . . He appealed to them to b'nd the 
Colonies to the Homeland.” — Mr. Chamberlain at Birmingham, 
May tath, 1904. 


The Chinese Ccnvention applies to all the British Colonies and posses- 
sions.—Reuter’s cable, May 13th, 1904. 














Bullet.n.) 


[May 5. 
Confidence Restored. 


[Lonpon, April 27.—The formation of a Labour Ministry in the Common- 
— has absolutely «unaffected the prices of Colonial stocks in London.— 
e.) 


Coven: “ Watson, Watson, Premier. 


them coming to me for a new Federal loan. 
be safe, after all.” 


That’th the man who thopped 
I think my monish ith going to 
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South African News.) [May 25. 


In the Sweet By-and-By. 


[In the House-of Assembly, on Friday, Mr. Theo. Schreiner besought the 
House not to impose a diamond tax, adding, ‘‘ De Beers is a good milch 
cow—mi.k it by-and-by.”| aA 

Jim THE DarryMAn (to Milkman Jagger) : 
tender, delliket little creetur? 
yerself!” 


‘*Wot? milk this ’ere pore, 


Get out! You ought to be ashamed 0’ 




















[May 12. 


Melbourne Punch.| 
An Undes'’rable Immigrant 


Who must be kept out of White Australia. 
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Westminster Gazette.) 
in| “Fiscal” Energy. 
| Will he keep on? 


(With apologies to G. F. Watts, R.A., and his group “ Physical 
t Energy” in the Quadrangle at Burlington House.) 


[May 25. 

















Westminster Gazette.) 
The Situation. 


ih “Hit’s gitting away with me,” sez Brer Rabbit, ‘en I’m gwineter be 
‘yl squash’d ef you don’t help me !” sezee. 

i j Brer Fox ’spond dat he got er monst’us lot er trubble with his own Brer 
| Arthur, en he gwineter wait en see w’at de eend er de bizness wuz 
| gwineter be. 

| 

} 

| 




















Westminster Gasette.} . 
The Triumph of Bacchus. 


Mr. Batrour: “There ! 


[June 6. 








It doesn’t want anoth:r touch. 


s It’s a 
masterpiece !” 
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Westminster Gazette.} 


The Same Nest. 


THE Bung Birp: “ You needn’t be so nasty and stand-offish. We 


[June 9. 





Westminster Budget.) 
A Warning from the Past. 


TuE Guost oF Cospen: “ Protection is nothing new ; the country 
has suffered from it before. There, Mr. Chamberlain, is a picture of 
a labourer’s home in the days which you are trying to bring back 
again. 

(The “ picture” is after a cartoon by John Leech in Punch in 1844, 
entitled “‘ The Home of the Rick Burner.” 


[June 10, 

















Westminster Budget.) 
The Spring in the Autumn. 


Mr. Micawser : ‘You find us at present established on what may be 
designated as a small and unassuming scvle ; but you are aware.that I have, 
in the course of my career, surmounted difficulties and conquered obstacles. 
You are no stranger to the fact that there have been periods of my life when 
it has been sequisite that I should pause, until certain expected events 
should turn up; when it has been necessary that I should fal back, before 
making ry $l I shall not be accused of presumption in terming—a 
a The present is one of those momentous stages in the life of man. 
You find me, fallen back ror a spring; and I have every reason to believe 


that a vigorous leap will shortly be the result.”—Davip CopPERFIELD, 
Ch, xxvii. 


(June 17. 


both came out of the same nest, and you had no more of a Mandate than 
have.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


a os 


THE KING AS AMBASSADOR. 
A CHARACTER SKETCH BY SiR G. PARKER, M.P. 

Ir a cat may look at a King, a protectionist M.P. 
and Canadian novelist may surely be permitted to 
publish in the pages of Zhe Smart Set a descriptive 
analysis of his Sovereign’s character. ‘This is what 
Sir Gilbert Parker has done in a very interesting 
article entitled “ Edward VII.—Ambassador” in the 
July number. It is marked by only one unconscious 
touch of uncourtierlike frankness, due solely to the 
omission of inverted commas. King Edward, says 
his eulogist, “is not slim.” The context shows what 
he means, but the omission of the inverted commas 
raises a smile. Apart from this slight flaw the 
article is of laudation all compact, as may be seen 
from the following condensed extract of the apprecia- 
tion of the Sovereign by his subject :— 

SUCCESSFUL IN DIPLOMACY. 

King Edward is not slim, and his policy has no slimness. 
Let us briefly inquire into those qualities which make the King 
successful as a diplomatist, which give him his personal equip- 
ment. He has, by his intelligence and skill, won the admiration 
of intellectual men. He has been called shrewd, but I prefer to 
think of him as a man of temperament and imagination, with an 
instinct as keen as that a dramatist, or painter, and with the 
impulses of the instinct rationalised by wide and high experience, 
and by the best of knowledge—that directly gained viva voce 
from the ablest men of the world. I believe that the King is 
naturally one of the most impulsive men in his empire, but his 
intellectual qualities, and his capacity for comparison, historical 
and immediate, his curious ability in feeling what ‘the other 
man is thinking,” has steadied to powerful use that temperament 
which, left to flourish unhampered by the convention of duty, 
necessity, and high responsibility, might have been called genius, 
In truth the King has genius of a kind, if he is not to be called a 
genius, happily for himself. All the rare faculty for saying and 
doing the right thing, for remembering faces and incidents, and 
people and places—it is all the equipment of the man of tempera- 
ment, it is the secret of his popularity. With sucha temperament 
as he possesses, there is also dormant in His Majesty a certain 
irascibility, due to his capacity to feel strongly, to the sharp 
decision of his mind, He is no waverer, he does not need to 
lean on others, and he has a keen impatience with the dull or 
the inane; but long ago the native irascibility was brought— 
and kept—under control. Still, the capacity to be wilful—to be 
impetuous, to be impulsive—lies at the very root of his strength, 


HUMAN, SYMPATHETIC AND DEMOCRATIC. 

The King speaks better than most men in his kingdom. He 
has a compelling voice, which easily commands, and would 
command were he the poorest man in his kingdom. For clear- 
ness and controlling power there is no voice in the two Houses 
of Parliament to equal it, save one. He is by nature intensely 
human, his heart is large, and his sympathies are alive in ex- 
treme degree ; but here, again, in all that affects his public 
life, it does no more than give an air of actuality to all that he 
says and all that he does. He strikes the looker-on as being in 
earnest, as feeling first instinctively and thinking afterwards, 
which, after all, is the only source of logical or sound intellec- 
tual power. 

The King has a marked intellectual accessibility, which is 
essential in a modern constitutional ruler, The movement of 


his mind is democratic, and his respect for custom and tradition 
is largely based upon a sense of the picturesque and an unusual 
sense of order—a taste for the historical sequence of things, 


He is easily the most facile of all public men of contemporary 
history. In the words of the Transatlantic phrase, “ he keeps 
his ear to the ground” ; but he does more, for he catches the 
note of progress, the national inflection of hope of purpose, the 
indefinite but pervasive tendency, and he acts upon it promptly. 
This was the source of the entente cordiale. He negotiates 
with peoples, not with Governments, therefore his achievements 
are in the highest and truest sense national. 
A FRIEND OF INTERNATIONAL PEACE, 

The Transvaal, Ireland, France have been the most con- 
spicuous and most difficult objects of his diplomatic purpose, and 
the results are equally conspicuous. ‘The friend of peace, with 
a rare sense of what is fitting and what is in national good taste, 
with the keenest anxiety to spare the sensibilities of all, by a 
diplomatic intervention at home he prevents or allays many a 
bad impression abroad. His diplomacy is not confined to visits 
to other countries, it is a daily habit at home, and more than 
one actor-manager could tell of a suggestion from Marlborough 
House, and in latter days from Buckingham Palace, which post- 
poned the presentation of a play or a song or a monologue inter- 
nationally inopportune. This is the kind of thing which a 
Government never could do, which the King himself as king has 
no power to achieve, but which, as head of the people, he can 
accomplish by a request as imperative in its effect as a command 
by an intervention which none of his subjects resents. Because 
no law, no real power of statute or the sword, no penalty, lies 
behind the unwritten command of the king, it has the more 
genuine obedience. 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH AGREEMENT. 

To the second June number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, M. Millet, the ex-Governor of Tunis, con- 
tributes a paper on the relations between France and 
England suggested by the recent agreement. _Believ- 
ing that this document can only be judged in the light 
of the past, he gives us a brilliant sketch of the 
relations between the two countries in modern times. 
It is curious to note how large a part is played 
by Egypt in the whole story, how constantly 
ill-feeling and strained relations are _ traceable 
to the coveted provinces on the Nile; and in M. 
Millet’s opinion not the least commendable part 
of the Anglo-French Agreement is that which 
concerns the country where France wielded only, as 
he calls it, a magnificent wooden sword. He is 
delighted to see that obsolete weapon exchanged for 
liberty of action in Morocco. Unlike Egypt, he says, 
which is easy to take and difficult to keep, when once 
France is solidly established in Morocco, it will be 
impossible to dislodge her. Incidentally he protests 
against the part which some journalistic swashbucklers 
have shown at the isolation of Germany, and, he says, 
truly enough, that one does not isolate a strong 
Government, but one does expose oneself to its 
resentment. M. Millet concludes by drawing a strik- 
ing contrast between the two countries—England 
always sticking close to the sea; France, on the con- 
trary, more or less amphibious, but on the whole 
preferring dry land. And he draws the natural con- 
clusion that two peoples with such different vocations 
ought to be on very goods terms with one another. 
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SIR EDMUND MONSON ON MODERN DIPLOMACY. 
SECRET TREATIES A THING OF THE Past, 


Mr. CHARLES DaAwBARN contributes to the Pad? 
Mall Magazine a sketch of Sir Edmund Monson, our 
Ambassador in Paris, who is about to retire. Sir 
Edmund has had a varied diplomatic career, beginning 
in Paris during the Crimean War, then going to Italy, 

Budapest, Vienna, Monte Video, Copenhagen, Athens, 
Brussels, and many other places. 

He became French Ambassador in 1896, under 
Félix Faure, and M. Loubet being then President of 
the Senate etiquette decreed that he and the British 
Ambassador should soon become acquainted. With 
this result :— 

Sir Edmund has a great admiration for the sterling qualities 
of the French President—for his excellent sense, his simplicity 
and honesty of purpose, and his uprightness of character. ‘‘I 
always find him perfectly charming,” Sir Edmund observed in 
one,of the conversations which it has been the privilege of the 
writer to have with him. ‘‘ He is very intelligent, has a great 
deal of originality, and is well read. He is perfectly delighted 
at the Anglo-French Treaty. It is the one thing, he has just 
told me, that he most ardently wished. It has given him addi- 
tional ‘pleasure that ‘it should have taken place during his 
Presidency of the Republic. For a long time he has greatly 
desired to'see the relations of the two countries placed upon an 
intimate and cordial footing.” 


Sir Edmund, at any rate, is one who is convinced 
we have not paid too dearly for settling our differ- 
ences. “I do not think there is any great balance of 
advantage on either side; it is very equitable and 
fair,” he is reported as saying to Mr. Dawbarn. As 
tending to further the entente cordiale, Sir Edmund 
Monson notes with gratification that many more 
young French people learn English now than formerly ; 
and he and Lady Monson readily received the mem- 
bers of the Modern Language Association and of the 
International Guild, both concerned with propagating 
a knowledge of French in England and English in 
France. . 

Asked as to the future of diplomacy, Sir Edmund 

said that with modern conditions of life secret 
diplomacy was practically out of the question, mainly 
because of the journalist. “I confess,” he said, 
“people are too ready to talk nowadays. Diplomatic 
events come out before they are intended to. There 
are now comparatively few State secrets. You cannot 
conclude a secret treaty with a nation. 
’ “The. work of an Embassy,” he continued, “ has 
greatly changed. It has become much more com- 
mercial—not purely political as heretofore. The 
demands on diplomacy for commercial assistance are 
extremely heavy. We are largely occupied with the 
procuring of commercial intelligence and the arranging 
of commercial matters.” 

In general, diplomacy has become, like everything 
else, more prosaic. Sir Edmund has no idea of 
writing his memoirs. “ It is too dangerous,” he says. 


‘There will therefore be no Monson Memoirs to add 


to the gaiety and enlightenment: of nations, 


THE MODERN SOLDIER AND CONSCRIPTION. 
By Lorp RoseErts. 


Lorp Roserts is the “ master-worker” selected by 
Mr. Harold Begbie for character-sketching in the July 
Pall Mali Magazine—“ a neat little man, with notable 
forehead, grizzled hair, heavily-lidded eyes, a promi- 
nent smooth nose, a broad wiry moustache, and tufted 
chin.” Asked whether he had ever felt that sensuous 
intoxication in battle described by Lord Wolseley, 
Lord Roberts said he could never recall such a sensa- 
tion. Of the modern private soldier, he said :— 

The period of the drunken, dissolute, and improvident soldier 
is past ; it can never come back. ‘The modern soldier is steady, 
self-respecting, painstaking, and clean-minded. He takes 
trouble with himself. He is anxious to get on. He is provi- 
dent and ambitious, The change in the private soldier of late 
years is extraordinary ; and, mark you, far from having lost any 
of the dash and spirit of his more dissolute predecessors, he is a 
keener and more efficient fighting man, and just as brave” 


—a change he considers largely due to the example 
of the officers. Getting drunk at mess, from being 
considered quite pardonable, came to be thought bad 
form, and would now entail dismissal from the Service. 
“T know of many officers,” said Lord Roberts, “ who 
drink only water at mess—many of them.” ; _ 

Asked whether he thought conscription would ever 
come, he replied :— 


I do not see how that is possible with our foreign Army. 
But for the foreign Army, no doubt we should have had con- 
scription long ago. As it is we shall probably come to some 
sort of cadet system which will insure every boy in the country 
learning at least the rudiments of defence, There is no reason 
why a military training should not form part of the curriculum 
of every school. Such a training is good for boys, and if it 
obtained in our Board Schools it would certainly conduce to a 
diminution in the numbers of the wastrels and loafers whom one 
sees about the streets, It only requires a little more decay of 
the ancient superstition concerning the horrors of the barrack- 
room to find the public welcoming 2 military training in our 
State schools. 

Englishmen, I think, are more and more beginning to_ realise 
the great benefits, both physical and moral, of a military 
training. All the agitation concerning physical degeneration 
points, I think, to the adoption by the nation, in some form or 
another, of a thorough and systematic military training. . It may 
be that in this direction lies the future of national defence. But, 
however that may be, there will always exist the need of a very 
perfect and swift-striking army for foreign service.” 





THE BEST FIVE HUNDRED BOOKS. 

IMPROVING on Sir John Lubbock’s famous list of 
the Best Hundred Books, the 7wenticth Century Home 
is offering prizes of £30, £20, £12 and £10 for the 
four best lists of five hundred books. The lists 
must be sent in on or before September rst, 1904. 
The idea governing these selections is thus stated :— 

If ten men of widely varying characteristics were about to be 
banished to an uninhabited island, never to return, and had the 
privilege of carrying with them five hundred books, and desired 
that these should include all that was best, so far as the limit of 
five hundred could reach, in Science, Art, Poetry, Fiction, 
History, Philosophy, Biography, Autobiography and general 
literature, what would be the titles of the five hundred books 
which would be chosen, if the selection should be made with wide 
knowledge of the field of literature and without prejudice ? 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


WHAT IS A LIBERAL EDUCATION ? 
How iT CAN BE ATTAINED BY HoME Srupy. 


Mr. BrisBEN WALKER, of the Twentieth Century 
Home Magazine, begins in the June number an 
admirable series of papers ona Liberal Education, and 
how to attain it. He deplores the failure of universi- 
ties to define what is a liberal education, and he 
announces his intention of supplying a series of lessons 
whereby the home student can educate himself. The 
following is his list of the subjects which constitute an 
essential part of all education for men and women 
seekmg to advance through those successive steps 
which constitute logical progress—a reasonable and 
natural course of education. 

The following table should not only be gone over, 
but kept on one’s desk or in such prominent place as 
may permit of easy reference :— 


Wuere We Exist { Knowledge of the } Astronomy. 


I. l Universe, 
= Geography 
II, Our ImMeprare| Knowledge of |Gestaphy. ' 
SURROUNDINGS.) the Earth, {Physical Geography. 
Geology. 


( Plant Life. { Botany. 
III. PHENOMENA WuiIcH } Composition and 
SURROUND Us. Relation of Chemistry. 
Substances. 
IV. THE Forces WHICH PERVADE THE 
UNIVERSE. 
V. IMpoRTANT KNOWLEDGE  PER-) Physiology. 
TAINING TO THE PRESERVATION )Science of Exercise. 
OF THE HuMAN Bopy. {Science of Hygiene. 
VI. KNOWLEDGE OF ONE’s OWN MIND. } Psychology. 


Physics, 


; 4 >. { Psychology. 

VII. KNowLepce or One’s | YO OO8Y: 
REEATIONS To ONE’s Economic and Governmenta 
NEIGHBOUR, : Relations. 

Ethics. 


VHI. MANUAL TRAINING. 
IX. LANGUAGE IN DaILy USE. 

Arithmetic. 

Geometry. 

Algebra, Differential and Integral 
Calculus, and higher Mathematics 
where necessary. 

XI. THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES, 

XII. PHtLosopuy, 

XIII. History. 


X. MATHEMATICS. 


XIV, LANGUAGES. { —— 

Monthly courses of reading are suggested under 
each head for those who can only spare half-an-hour 
a day and for those who can devote an hour to study. 
The following is the first course in astronomy for 
those who can only spare half-an-hour a day :— 

The books in this course are intended to give a comprehen- 
sive grasp of the subject in simple language which will be 
understood without great effort by young people and by those 
who have not had the advantages of scientific training. 

I. ‘Elements of Astronomy,” by Simon Newcomb, A 
small 8vo of 236 pages. 

II. ‘*Astronomy,” by J. Norman Lockyer. Also an 
elementary book, in which, by means of simple experiments, the 
student is helped to form true ideas of the motions of heavenly 
bodies. : 

III. ‘‘The Story of the Solar System” and *‘The Story 
of the Stars,” both interesting little books, by George F. 
Chambers, ‘ 
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The method of study is as follows :— 

After the first day, before opening the text-book, the student 
should proceed to make a tabulated analysis of what has been 
read the day before, in form somewhat after the manner of the 
table printed above. The salient heads of the day’s lessons 
should be written one under the other, with three or four inches 
of space between. Then the student should search through his 
mind for the sub-heads which would properly be bracketed 
against each of the main heads, and again brackets should be 
put against these sub-heads and other sub-heads made, until the 
subject has been worked out in fullest detail. The student 
should then glance over the lesson of the day before and deter- 
mine what has been omitted and fill this in, so that the tabulated 
analysis will be as complete as possible. This work will be found 
to. serve three purposes: first, clear thinking ; second, keeping 
in mind the lesson studied ; and third, relegating the facts 
to fheir places of proper importance. 


THE BEST ZOO IN THE WORLD. 

ForREIGNERS often sneer at the Zoological Gardens 
in Regent’s Park, and.only last month I had a letter 
from Germany suggesting that the Fellows of the 
Society should be prosecuted for cruelty to animals. 
No such sneers and taunts will be levelled against the 
Zoological Gardens of New York. According to the 
Twentieth Century Home for June, the New York Zoo 
has already cost £ 300,000, and it is so large that it is 
three miles in circumference. It is only three-quarters 
complete, and is to be found in Bronx Park, New 
York City. It comprises two hundred and sixty-one 
acres of land and water, has thirty-five animal buildings, 
and contains more than two thousand specimems of 
mammals, reptiles, and birds. 

The New York Zoological Gardens are unique in that 
several times as much space is allotted to the various collections 
as is the case in European installations. The bears in the New 
York ‘* Zoo,” as an illustration, have six times as much room as 
the bears of any other large park in the world, and the birds 
have a cage to fly about in which is large enough to contain a 
fair-sized city block of three-story houses. Even in its incom- 
plete form, the New York ‘‘ Zoo” is the greatest animal show- 
place in the world. Instead of the rows of cages lining narrow 
paths and the jumble of dungeon-cells, that of New York is 
portioned off into spacious ranges, dens, swimming-pools and 
burrows, where the life of the wilderness can be lived out again 
on the fringe of the great city. 

As nearly as is possible, each creature is provided with its 
natural habitat in miniature. The buffalo and deer have broad, 
grassy, and wooded ranges to roam over, fenced about with 
wire which at a distance of a few feet is scarcely visible. Bears 
and foxes have their caves and dens, burrowed out for them in 
the rocky cliffs, and in the great flying-cage, with its tall tree- 
tops, water and grass, even the most restless of birds have little 
cause to chafe at their captivity. 

The lion-house, in which are kept the park’s lions, jaguars, 
pumas, leopards and cheetahs, is two hundred and forty-four 
feet long and one hundred and fifteen feet wide. 

The wild sheep and goats of the world have a ridge of 
granite, five hundred feet long and about twenty-five feet high, 
which forms enough of a hill to make their life in the park seem 
almost homelike. The slopes of bare rock, set in patches of hard 
green turf, give them the opportunity which properly constituted 
sheep and goats desire to climb and pose against the sky-line. 

An interesting feature of the New York park is animal studios 
for artists and sculptors. These have not yet been fully carried 
out, but it soon will be possible for an artist, on request, to 
have a lion’s cage run into a studio upon a track, and there 
paint or model his subject at will. Already many artists have 
taken advantage of the facilities for depicting different kinds. of 
animals at the park, 
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THE OUTRAGES ON NEGROES IN AMERICA. 
A Protest spy A NEGRO Lapy. 


In the Worth American Review for June there is a 
vigorous and convincing article by a negro lady which 
makes mincemeat of the conventional excuses put 
forward by the apologists for lynching negroes. 
Reduced to its essence, the lynchers have the excuses, 
first, that they are maddened by the thought of the 
violation of white women by black men, and secondly, 
that if the culprits were not lynched there was no 
security they would be punished by the Courts. Both 
these excuses are lies—manifest and palpable lies— 
as Mary Church Terrell very clearly shows. 


THE WOLF AND THE LAMB, 


It is the case of the wolf and the lamb over again. 
The writer says :— 

From the day they were liberated to the present time, pre- 
possessing young coloured girls have been considered the rightful 
prey of white gentlemen in the South, and they have been pro- 
tected neither by public sentiment nor by law. In the South 
the negro’s home is not considered sacred by the superior 
race. White men are neither punished for invading it nor 
lynched for violating coloured women and girls. According to 
statistics recently published, only one coloured male in 109,009 
over five years of age was accused of assault upon a white 
woman in the South in 1902, whereas one male out of every 
20,000 over five years of age was charged with rape in Chicago 
during the same year. 


WHY BLACK MEN ARE LYNCHED, 


The popular belief, diligently inculcated by inte- 
rested apologists for the murderous mobs of Southern 
whites, that negroes are lynched chiefly, if not entirely, 
for assaulting white women, is easily proved to be a 
lie :— 

It is easy to prove that rape is simply the pretext and not the 
cause of lynching. Statistics show that, out of every hundred 
negroes who are lynched, from seventy-five to eighty-five are not 
even accused of this crime, and many who are accused of it are 
innocent. In the summer of 1903, Bishop Candler of Georgia 
made a strong protest against lynching, and called attention to 
the fact that, out of one hundred and twenty-eight negroes who 
had been done to death in 1901, only sixteen were even accused 


of rape, 
HOW THEY ARE LYNCHED. 


The annals of Eastern savagery may be searched 
in vain for any cruelty more atrocious than that 
inflicted upon negroes by the lynchers of the South. 
The following story is almost too awful to be repro- 
duced, but it illustrates, as nothing else can do, the 
kind of fiendish savagery that exists among the 
Southern Whites :— 


A white planter was murdered at Doddsville, Miss., and a 
negro was charged with the crime. The negro fled, and his 
wife, who was known to be innocent, fled with him to escape the 
fate which she knew awaited her, if she remained. The two 
negroes were pursued and captured, and the following account 
of the tragedy by an eye-witness appeared in the Zvening Post, 
a Democratic daily of Vicksburg, Miss. 

When the two negroes were captured, they were tied to trees, 
and while the funeral pyres were being prepared they were 
forced to suffer the most fiendish tortures. The blacks were 


forced to hold out their hands while one finger at a time was 


chepped off. The fingers were distributed as souvenirs, The 


ears of the murderers were cut off. Holbert was beaten severely, 
his skull was fractured, and one of his eyes, knocked out with a 
stick, hung by a shred from the socket. Neither the man nor 
the woman begged for mercy, nor made a groan or plea, When 
the executioner came forward to lop off fingers, Holbert 
extended his hand without being asked. The most excruciating 
form of punishment consisted in the use of a large corkscrew in 
the hands of some of the mob, This instrument was bored into 
the flesh of the man and the woman, in the arms, legs and body, 
and then pulled out, the spirals tearing out big pieces of raw, 
quivering flesh every time it was withdrawn, Even this devilish 
torture did not make the poor brutes cry out. When finally 
they were thrown on the fire and allowed to be burned to death, 
this came as a relief to the maimed and suffering victims, 


THE REAL PERIL IN THE SOUTH. 


The writer is justified in maintaining that the real 
peril to civilisation is not to be found among the 
Blacks, but among the Whites. ‘The existence of 
such fiends in white skins, as the torturers of the 
admittedly innocent wife of an untried negro accused 
of murder, is a menace far more serious than the 
brutal bestiality of the untaught nigger. Lynching 
has no justification in the failure of the courts to do 
their duty. 

Even those who condone lynching do not pretend to fear the 
delay or the uncertainty of the law, when a guilty negro is 
concerned, With the courts of law entirely in the hands of the 
white man, with judge and jury belonging to the superior race, 
a guilty negro could not escape. 

BACK TO SAVAGERY ! 


The fact appears to be that there are many white 
men in the South who are a disgrace to their skin, and 
who are civilised only in name. Morally, and often 
intellectually, inferior to many of their black neigh- 
bours, they seek to assert their supremacy by slavery, 
torture, and murder. Miss Terrell says :— 

Until there is a renaissance of popular belief in the principles 
of liberty and equality upon which this Government was 
founded, lynching, the Convict Lease System, the Disfranchise- 
ment Acts, the Jim Crow Car Laws, unjust discriminations in 
the professions and trades and similar atrocities will continue to 
dishearten and degrade the negro, and stain the fair name of the 
United States. For there can be no doubt that the greatest 
obstacle in the way of extirpating lynching is the general attitude 
of the public mind toward this unspeakable crime. 

With this result, among others, that thirty-one 
negroes were lynched in the first three months of 


1904. 


A Study in Sorcery. 


M. CoQuliot contributes to the second June number of 
the Nouvelle Revue a curious and even dreadful article on 
Sorcery. It is a sketch of the whole subject, full, of 
quotations from old works on spectres, visions, appari- 
tions of angels and demons, the evil eye, exorcism, 
charms, enchantments, oracles, and the like. From all 
this confused mass of superstition emerges with extra- 
ordinary clearness the personality of the Devil. The old 
legislators and judges made vain efforts to stamp out the 
belief in these powers of darkness, and thousands of 
hysterical and epileptic subjects must have perished most 
undeservedly. So, even in our own day, M. Coquiot 
declares that a firm belief in sorcery prevails among 
peasants, especially among shepherds who lead solitary 
lives in close contact with the mysteries of Nature. 
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A SUGGESTED POLICY FOR THE LIBERAL PARTY. 
By Mr. SipNey Wess. 

Mr. Sipney WEep contributes an article to the 
Independent Review for July. He calls it “ The Policy 
of the National Minimum.” 

WHAT IS THE “ NATIONAL MINIMUM” ? 

The object of his paper is to suggest that the 
Liberal Party should adopt as its programme that 
intelligent union of collective regulation and public 
provision now known as the Policy of the National 
Minimum. It is absolutely essential for national 
well-being, says Mr. Webb, that the State should insist 
on and enforce these minimum conditions of social 
health which experience shows to be required, 

DEVELOP THE FACTORY ACTS. 

Taking the Factory Acts as his starting point, Mr. 
Webb says :—- 

What the Policy of the National Minimum now calls for is 
the full and frank adoption of this legal enforcement of the 
minimum conditions judged indispensable to social health—the 
socially necessary modicum of sanitation, education, rest, and 
subsistence—for every person actually employed in every occu- 
pation in every part of the kingdom. . . . The Home Secretary 
who understood and carried out the Policy of the National 
Minimum would find it going far to solve many other problems 
of his department—those, for instance, presented by the sweated 
trades, alien immigration, the illegitimate use of boy labour, the 
industrial school, and the reformatory prison, and even the 
supremely baffling irregularity of employment itself, 

EXTEND THE PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS. 

Another branch of the subject he would approach 
from the standpoint of the Public Health Acts :— 

But the Policy of the National Minimum implies more than 
such an enforcement of the Public Health Acts, and such an 
extension of municipal activity, as would really secure that not 
one of our ten million families was allowed to continue without 
the bare necessaries of healthy existence. An intellectual con- 
centration on this policy would lead to such new developments 
in housing, facilities for urban locomotion, the national organisa- 
tion of water supply, and the systematic treatment of the aged 
and the sick, that these and a host of other problems would find 
their solution. 

UTILISE THE CONDITIONAL GRANT IN AID. 

He would use the principle of the Conditional 
Grant in Aid as the central instrument whereby a 
Progressive National Government would secure co- 
ordination, audit, and control over the local govern- 
ing bodies. Quoting from Professor Marshall, who 
says that about a third of our present private expen- 
diture, or say £500,000,000 a year, goes in ways that 
do little or nothing towards making life nobler or 
truly happier, Mr. Webb maintains that diversion of 
this part of the national expenditure from private to 

‘public channels would be in itself a positive good. 
“TAXATION CRYING ALOUD TO BE USED!” 

The Progressive statesman, therefore, will strive 
fervently to instigate an increased expenditure which 
is profitable to the community. The actual amount 
of taxation per head is practically no more to-day 
than it was one hundred years ago :— 

And seeing that it is part of our avowed purpose to diffuse 
more widely the advantages of accumulated wealth, and espe- 
cially to secure equality of opportunity, it is evident that the 
great instrument of Taxasion cries aloud to be used. 


POLITICS BY MACHINERY. 


M. Benoist, having already explained that the 
introduction of universal suffrage in politics is only to 
be compared to the effect of the invention of steam on 
economics, devotes an article in the second June 
number of the Revue des Deux Mondes to a lively 
study of what is known in modern democracies as 
machine politics. What a paradox that the liberties 
of any democracy, won, it may be, with much blood 
and tears, should be centred, even temporarily, in 
the hands of a single autocrat, the “boss” of the 
political machine, the real monarch of the State! | It 
is a far cry from the old coffee houses of St. James’s 
Street, from the Calfs Head and the Cocoa Tree, to 
such a man as the late Senator Quay, yet M. Benoist 
makes the journey. Of course, long before Mr. 
Chamberlain brought the Birmingham caucus to such 
a high state of perfection, the Reform Bill agitation, 
and later the Anti-Corn Law League, had shown the 
irresistible power in the electoral field of scientific 
organisation directed to a single end. M. Benoist 
devotes a good deal of space to the famous quarrel 
between the late Mr. W. E. Forster and the Liberal 
caucus, as well as to the equally famous revolt of Mr. 
Joseph Cowen. 

The effect of the machine in diminishing the dignity 
and authority of the Legislature, and reducing it to a 
simple apparatus for registering the decrees of the 
caucus, is clearly brought out, and also its effect in 
producing a new type of M.P.—the man, in fact, who 
is content to do as he is told blindly. ‘The story of 
the candidate who cheerfully promised to vote for the 
abolition of the April moon is probably apocryphal, 
but M. Benoist’s story of the candidate who consented 
with alacrity to vote for the repeal of the Ten Com- 
mandments is absoluteiy historical. The candidate 
had not, it is true, heard the question very clearly, 
but he was quite ready to vote for the abolition of 
anything that might be suggested. 

The third effect of the machine is, of course, to 
falsify public opinion, and this brings us to the pro- 
fessional politician whose history in America M. 
Benoist sketches in merciless detail. We are taken 
over the old ground of the Tweed Ring, Tammany 
Hall, and so on, until M. Benoist comes to the general 
question, will the political life of democracy remain a 
series of spasmodic electoral movements, mechanically 
provoked and propagated, or will it develop one day 
into an organised whole, as the Americans themselves 
wish? M. Benoist’s remedy is apparently that the 
democracy should organise itself in each country, and 
should not suffer itself to be organised from the top 
by some audacious Napoleon of political manage- 
ment. 





THE Lady’s Realm double summer number is certainly 
the best illustrated and best got-up of all the magazines. 
There are articles on “Some Charming Riverside 
Residences,” “The Bath Club,” and ‘Riding in the 
Row.” Attention may be called to the translation from 
the German of a story called “ Sedan.” 
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THE COMING LIBERAL GOVERNMENT. 


“A RapIcAaL,” writing in the Fortnightly Review, 
deals with certain problems of the return of Liberalism 
to power which he regards as certain. Lord Rosebery 
he excludes either as Premier or subordinate member 
of the next Gcvernment. 


A LIBERAL MINISTRY, 


The Premiership he cannot have, or the working machine of 
the Party Government breaks down ; a smaller office is for- 
bidden him by his past distinction, his sensitive self-critical 
temperament, his consciousness of the chill that has fallen on old 
relationship, and of his estrangement from idealist Liberalism. 


The Premiership is between Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and Lord Spencer. The following is 
“the best view of the possibilities” of the Liberal 
situation :— — 


Prime Minister and Lord Privy 
MR ees sea” sade’ = oss, vee 

Leader in the Commons and First 
Lord of the Treasury 

Foreign Secretary... 

Colonial Secretary 

War Secretary 


Lord Spencer. 


Sir H. C. Bannerman 

Sir Edward Grey. 

Mr. Morley. 

Sir Charles Dilke or Lord 
Tweedmouth, 

Mr. Asquith. 

Sir Henry Fowler, 

Lord Crewe. 

Mr. Lloyd-George. 

Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Burns, 

Lord Farrer. 

Sir Robert Reid. 

Mr. Haldane. 

Mr. Winston Churchill, 

Mr. Gladstone or Mr. 
Russell. 

President Local Government Board Mr. Robson or Mr. Buxton. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Indian Secretary ... ... ... 
First Lord of the Admiralty 
Duchy of Lancaster _ 
Minister of Education ... 
Minister of Labour 

Minister of Commerce... 
Lord Chancellor ... 

Home Secretary ... ... 
Secretary to the Treasury 
Irish Secretary sa 


THE LIBERAL MAJORITY. 
Of the Irish party, the writer says :— 


An Irish predominance cannot, I conceive, be avoided. The 
high-water mark of Liberal hopes gives a Liberal gain at the 
election of 150 votes. I premise that the figures of the majority 
will be swollen by the Irish vote in the English and Scottish 
constituencies, where it holds the balance. ‘This would make 
the Liberal-Labour strength 350 against 320 Tory and 
Nationalist vote. 


CABINETS AND SPECIALISTS, 


Mr. Kosmo Wilkinson, in an ‘historical article, 
shows that the idea of the Esher Committee, the 
bringing in of outside specialists to assist the Cabinet, 
is by no means new. It is older, he shows, than the 
Cabinet itself. 


BIBLE LESSONS IN C.C. SCHOOLS. 


Mr. WaLteR Luoyp, in the Westminster, calls 
attention to a memorial which was presented to 
the Gloucestershire Education Committee, and which 
objected to the syllabus of religious instruction includ- 
ing stories of the Creation, the Fall, the Flood and 
the Tower of Babel. ‘The memorial objected to these 
simple stories being taught as true, since they were 
held to be discredited by the results of modern science, 
The Gloucester syllabus is said to be practical y the 
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same as that adopted by the London School Board. 
The writer hopes that education authorities will be 
more careful in making selections of Scripture for 
school purposes :— 

By judicious selections from the ‘Bible they could make the 
scholars in the schools acquainted with much that is of permanent 
historical and human interest, as wel] as with much which 
would help to develop genuine piety and conduce to the moral 
improvement of the young; but they should refrain from in- 
cluding in their programme those primeval traditions which are 
discredited by our present knowledge. 

Ancient theories, traditions and fables, he contends, 
should not be taught as religious truths. 


A CHANCE FOR THE POOR MAN’S CHILD. 


Dr. MAcnaMmarRA, M.P., expounds in the For?- 
nightly Review a comprehensive scheme for scholar- 
ships for elementary school children, which he describes 
as the urgent educational need of the present day. 
He shows that the provision for local scholarships 
now existing is not only small, but very unevenly 
distributed, some towns having as much as £92 in 
scholarships per thousand population, while others 
have nothing at all. 

SCHEME FOR STATE SCHOLARSHIPS, 


State scholarships for elementary pupils are, there- 
fore, urgently needed :— 

My proposal is that the Board of Education should have 
placed at its disposal in the Estimates every year a sum of 
money to be applied for the creation of scholarships, exhibi- 
tions, and bursaries in those localities where the local provision 
falls below the average of the country. But I would not allow 
such national scholarships to be so applied as to weaken loca} 
effort. Scholarships should be of one or more of the following 
kinds :— 

I. Some should be open to children being educated in the 
ordinary ‘‘standards” of public elementary schools within the 
local area ; 

2. Others should be awarded to children who are receiving 
their education at a higher elementary school, or a secondary 
school of a less advanced type than the school at which the 
scholarships are to be tenable ; 

3. Others, again, might be open to all children attending any 
schools within the area of the local authority, or whose parents 
reside or are employed within the area. 

In the place of the competitive system I submit, as being far 
preferable, a plan under which there will be attached to each 
elementary school a number of leaving exhibitions in proportion, 
say, to the average attendance of the school, assignable by the 
managers and teachers. 


MAINTENANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

There should be three kinds of scholarships :— 

(a) Those which cover the cost of instruction, with or without 
travelling expenses ; (4) Those which cover the necessary cost 
of board and lodging, as well as of instruction ; and (c) Those 
which consist of an annual payment of a fixed amount, either 
exclusive or inclusive of free boarding. 

Through the need of scholarships, concludes Dr. 
Macnamara, “many a potential Faraday is washing 
bottles in the public-house backyard ; many a potentia) 
Herschel is scaring crows on the country-side ; many 
a potential Watt is crying ‘’Xtra Speshul!’ through 
the gutters at midnight; and many a potential Ark- 
wright is scavenging the floors of the Lancashire 
cotton-mill,” 
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THE AUSTRALIAN LABOUR MINISTRY. 


THE Review of Reviews for Australasia contains 
character sketches of the new Federal Ministers. It 
appears that the new Cabinet is remarkably young, 
the average being forty-three years. Their nationalities 
are as follows: One, the Prime Minister, is a New 
Zealander, two are Australian-born, two are Irish, two 
are Scotch, and one is Welsh. There is not one who 
was born in England. 

Mr. John Christian Watson, the Premier, is but 
37 years of age. He was born in Valparaiso, where 
his parents were on a visit, but was only a few 
months old when they returned to New Zealand. At 
an early age he began his apprenticeship as a com- 
positor, joining the Typographical. Union. When 
nineteen he came to Sydney, and joined the compos- 
ing staff of the Star. Then he became President of 
the Sydney Trades and Labour Council, and President 
of the Political Labour League of New South Wales. 
In ’94 he was returned to a New South Wales Parlia- 
ment, and took the leading place among the labour 
members. In 1gor he was returned to the first 
Federal Parliament. He was selected to lead the 
Labour Party in the Federal House, and has won 
golden opinions in that position. He is a born leader 
of men, and has rare tact. He overcame the appre- 
hension caused by his youth. He curbed the 
extremists of his party. Power came to him at once. 
He seized the advantage of leading a third party 
between two opponents. It was he, rather than Sir 
Edmund Barton or Mr. Deakin, who decided what 
should pass and what not. He has read omnivorously. 
He has never been to England. He is no orator, but 
an effective speaker. He always knows his facts before 
launching out about them. Of medium height, he has 
a pleasant rather ruddy face, and a genial manner. 

Mr. E. L. Batchelor, Minister for Home Affairs, was 
Minister of Education and Agriculture, and Post- 
master-General in South Australia. He began life as 
a pupil teacher, but became subsequently engine- 
fitter in locomotive workshops. He, too, rose 
through Trades and Labour Council and Labour 
Party to the State Parliament, and next to the Federal 
Parliament. 

Mr. W. M. Hughes, Minister of External Affairs, 
was a native of Wales, and for five years a board 
school teacher there. Coming to Queensland in 1884, 
he drove sheep, then worked on coastal boats, and 
finally followed mechanical trades. He studied law, 
and was called to the Bar of New South Wales eight 
smonths ago. He has had great success, especially in 
the Arbitration Court. He is the most eloquent 
speaker in the Labour Party, a clever and straight- 
hitting debater. 

Mr. Andrew Fisher, Minister for Trade and Cus- 
toms, was born in Ayrshire in 1862, came out to 
Queensland in 1885, worked as a miner till 1893. He 
entered the Queensland Parliament, and subsequently 
the Federal Parliament. It was he who brought down 
the Deakin Government. 


LEADING ARTICLES 
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Senator Dawson was the first Labour Premier in 
Australia, having filled that office fora few days in 
Queensland. He was born at Rockhampton in 13863. 
He has been miner, farmer and journalist. But for 
his health he would have been leader of his party in 
the Federal Senate. 

Mr. Hugh Mahon, Postmaster-General, was born 
in Ireland in 1858, had some farming experience in 
Canada, became a journalist. He was locked up in 
Kilmainham Gaol without a trial in 1881-2. On his 
release he came to Australia for his health and was 
connected with many journals. He moved to West 
Australia, where he now represents Coolgardie in the 
Federal House. 

Senator Macgregor, vice-president of the Executive 
Council, was born in Argyllshire in 1848, worked as 
a gardener, wandered as a labourer, and in 1867 came 
to South Australia. President of the United Labour 
Party in South Australia, he was returned to the Legis- 
lative Council of that colony in 1894. In 1gor he 
was elected a Senator of the Commonwealth. 

Mr. Henry B. Higgins, K.C., Attorney-General, is 
the only member of the new Cabinet not a member 
of the Labour Caucus. He was born in Ireland in a 
Wesleyan parsonage, had his schooling in Dublin, 
studied at Melbourne University, where he graduated 
M.A., LL.B., took three scholarships and first-class 
honours. In 1876 he was called to the Victorian Bar. 
Ten years later he was admitted to the Inner Temple, 
London, and since 1887 has become leader of the 
Equity Bar in Victoria. He entered the Victorian 
Parliament in 1894. He was defeated in 1900, 
“ owing to his outspoken condemnation of the treat- 
ment of the Boers during the war.” He was elected 
to the Federal Parliament for North Melbourne. He 
is a member of the Council of the Melbourne Univer 
sity, and has always taken a great interest in University 
matters. He contributes to the Aeziew a sketch of 
the new Ministry. He inquires into the secret of the 
growing strength of the Labour Party. Its election 
address taken as a whole is, he says, “ sober, moderate, 
even drab-colour.” ‘This is his explanation :— | 


The truth is, the orthodox parties have plenty of newspapers, 
but no policy ; while the Labour Party has a policy, but no 
(daily) paper. Perhaps I should say that the orthodox parties 
have no distinctive policy, now that by common consent the 
tariff issue has gone. Such platform as they have is made up 
of mere chips from the Labour platform; and they have the 
chips no larger than they can help. People like something 
positive, consistent, intelligible—something with the light of 
the ideal falling on it—something for hope, something even for 
experiment. They feel that the old parties have managed 
things badly. They have suffered, they still suffer, much from 
the miserable borrowing system of the past; and the Labour 
Party is for sound finance and against loans, So they vote 
Labour. 


Mr. Higgins says, “ The ideal of the Progressive Party 
for Australia is a strong, stalwart, self-respecting 
race.” 

The portraits of the Labour Ministers convey 
an impression of sober intelligence and resolute 
purpose. 
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THE TSAR AT HOME. 
My happiness was born at night, 
It has only flourished in darkness ; 
I have lost my joy in life, 

I wander wearily in gloom. 

My soul gropes, sadly searching, 
In mental fog : it pines 

And prays and suffers, 

But finds no peace on earth, 


These lines close a sketch in Cassell’s of Tsar 
Nicholas II. They are a translation of verses by the 
Tsar himself, “the translation of which conveys an 
utterly inadequate idea of the veritable ecstasy of 
sorrow contained in the original text.” The Tsar is 
described as a strange and inexplicable combination 
of the crassest contradictions and most divergent 
extremes. ‘The writer states that the Tsar receives a 
bigger salary than any other man in the world. From 
the public exchequer he receives nearly a million 
pounds per annum, paid in monthly instalments, sent 
him in the form of a cheque on the National Bank of 
Russia. His private income is three or four times as 
big as his official. He has a hundred estates, and a 
hundred palaces and castles. He has more servants 
than anyone else in the world, numbering more than 
30,000. His private stables contain 5,000 horses. 


AN ENGLISH HOME. 


This is the writer’s account of the Imperial day :— 

The Tsar habitually rises at 6 a.m., and eats a characteristic- 
ally English breakfast of ham and eg os, bread and butter, with 
marmalade prepared by an English maker, and tea. This pre- 
dilection for English manners and customs is common to both 
Tsar and Tsarina, for both like English fare best, both prefer 
using English to their respective mother tongues, and both are 
agreed upon the necessity of educating their children according 
to English methods. Immediately after breakfast the Tsar 
begins to smoke some of the heaviest brands of Havana cigars, 
which he continues to puff almost continuously till bedtime, not- 
withstanding the fact that his doctors have warned him again 
and again, 

By seven o'clock he is at his desk, discharging his 
many duties as chief soldier, sailor, Pope, and judge 
all rolled into one. On an average 500 documents 
pass through his hands every week-day :— 

Lunch is a light meal, consisting of dainty hors @’auvres— 
soup, one course of meat with vegetables, and a sweet dish, 
generally of the kind found on the tables of middle-class homes 
in England. Nothing but English is spoken, and as the 
domestics in attendance are purposely Russians, unable to 
understand a word of any other language, the conversation is 
free and unrestrained. After lunch the Tsar devotes a couple 
of hours to recreation of different kinds, : 

Dinner consists of five or six courses, plain and 
wholesome kind of food being more in evidence than 
fancy dishes. A dinner party is generally limited to 
six or eight persons. After dinner, the Tsar generally 
enjoys the Russian gambling game called “ Wint,” 
and invariably plays for high stakes.. Then the 
Tsarina regales the company with music, and some- 
times the Tsar and Tsarina play duets on the piano 
together. On retiring, the Tsarina often reads aloud 
to the Tsar, sometimes from the Zimes, or the latest 
English novel or review. The Tsar makes a practice 
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of retiring to rest by eleven o'clock. The writer 
describes how the action of the Tsar is limited by the 
action of the bureaucracy. “The Tsar is never a 
leader like the German Emperor, but he is continually 
being led by some influential man or group of men.” 
The Rescript on Disarmament is thus ascribed to the 
temporary ascendency of M. Bloch. The precautions 
taken against assassination chill his heart and 
explain the gloom expressed in the lines recorded 
above. 


ADMIRAL SIR JOHN FISHER. 

C. B. Fry’s Magazine opens with a coloured car- 
toon of Admiral Sir John Fisher, and a further sketch 
by “ Paladin.” Part of “ Paladin’s” remarks deserve 
to be reproduced here :— 

He knows that there is good in every man, and that with the 
right treatment and appropriate surroundings the worst boy in 
the world can be made into a clean-thinking, strong-acting, self- 
respecting citizen. To him, of course, the best treatment and 
most appropriate surroundings for this purpose are those of the 
British Navy. He believes in discipline, he believes in law and 
order ; the sort of ‘‘ freedom” which is extolled in music-halls 
and taverns, the freedom to get drunk and go to the devil, moves 
him to scorn, and he marvels that men should fiud satisfaction 
in slack nerves, fuggy wits, and loose habits. 
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A characteristic autograph of Admiral Fisher. 














Every game that takes a man into the open air carries with it 
the blessing of John Fisher. And every game which gives a 
man truth of eye, quickness of hand and foot, and swiftness of 
judgment, counts with him as a part of the man’s natural educa- 
tion. He knows that the keen-living man is a clean-living man ; 
and that character is braced and developed by games which call 
for temperance and plain living. The best sailor is the man 
with the clear eye, the cold brow, and the steady hand. 

Mr. Stead has recorded how an admiral once said to him: 
‘‘ Fisher is the one man we have got who can be compared to 
Nelson. If Britain were involved in a great naval war Fisher 
could achieve as great renown as that of Lord Nelson.” Now 
Nelson was not only a master of strategy, he was a master of 
men, His influence over British seamen, great as it was, did 
not exeeed the influence wielded«by Admiral Fisher, As we 
have said before, he is literally adored by his sailors, And this 
adoration is the tribute to his personality and high character. 
Admiral Fisher is the strong man of our period ; the giant sure 
of his strength ; the captain sure of himself. He believes in the 
outdoor vigorous life, in clean living, straight thinking, and 
hard hitting. His love for his country is as great as Nelson’s, 
and his motto for his countrymen, he tells me, is Mahan’s 
words :— 

‘*Nelson’s far-distant, storm-beaten ships, upon which the 
Grand Army never looked, stood between it and the dominion 
of the world.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 5! 


od i JAPANESE TERMS OF PEACE. AN IDEAL SETTLEMENT. 
the ‘ —? escent ee 
er a | THE Japanese appear to be counting their chickens The following is his ideal of a settlement :— 
ally a before they are hatched, but as they excel in an If British statesmanship could control the ordering of the 
en.” : intelligent anticipation of events in the conduct of the present war, it would desire the minimum injury to Russia 
th j campaign, it is only to be expected that they will have compatible with adequate security for the legitimate interests 
the 3 drawn up their Treaty of Peace in advance. Accord- of Japan. Korea would become part of the Japanese Empire. 
10ns j ° ’ . : . Manchuria would be handed back to China. The fortifications 
and i Ing to Mr. Alfred Stead's article in the Fortnightly of Port Arthur would be dismantled. Dalny would become a 
ded | Review, their terms have a considerably wider SCOpe treaty port like Newchwang and Tientsin; and Russia and 
: than has hitherto been avowed. Among the gains of Japan would have paraliel rights to maintain railways termi- 
A the war which will not be specified in the Treaty of a. Poe gone —— es from — and Lg eam 
hi x respectively. For all commercial purposes Russia would have 
i Peace, but which will come to them naturally -” the as free an outlet upon the Yellow Sea as she possessed before 
car- | result of their victory are, first, the goodwill of China, the war. 
tch which may mean everything up to the control of her ‘ i as - 
rve || destinies ; secondly, the capture of the Russian fleet, —— coms i oe Russia _ a 
_ the Port Arthur division of which was valued, before Viadiv. oo yn A will f “a Pcie ‘A me 
the ) the war, at £20,000,000. In addition to this they 4 this “sit fos Yc — a > aregett “ ° 
yin | propose to capture Vladivostok in order to exchange he ~ me ae uropatkin back to Harbin, if he 
self- | it for a war indemnity which they propose to exact © MOF already there. 
and | from the vanquished Russians. ” WILL RUSSIA GIVE IN? 
= | he following is Mr. Alfred Stead’ f th 
and ii The ollowing 1s Mr. sAllred Stead's summary of the At the same time, he does not believe that Russia 
alls | —_ terms which Japan expects to be able to impose upon |i) give in :— 
— i the Russians :— - = ee 
‘tion : : F The probability, therefore, is that Russia, with dogged, 
To summarise the first, the handing back of Manchuria to desperate persistence in the effort to reverse, by military force 
shan China, under international guarantees, as an open country; alone, what never can be reversed without the assistance of sea- 
second, the making of the Chinese Eastern Railway into an —_ power, will embark upon a process of bleeding to death. Japan 
international concern ; third, the possession of Port Arthur and iJ] be severely taxed, but if she can once secure possession both 
Dalny should she wish to keep them ; failing this, their return of Port Arthur and Vladivostok, and compel General Kuro- 
to China ; fourth, Vladivostok to be returned to Russia in ex- patkin during the next few months to fall back to Harbin, all of 
change for an indemnity; fifth, the island of Sakhalintobe ceded to which events are among the high probabilities of the future, the 
Japan ; and sixth, Japanese predominance in Korea. The bringing permanent factors of the sifuation will count with increasing 
in of Sakhalin may surprise many ; but the action of Russia in \ejght upon the side of Japan. 
doing Japan out of her possession of this island early in the new nie” 3 , ; 
era has seared the Japanese mind more deeply with hatred and * Calchas,” however, is not very consistent when he 
mistrust of Russia than any other fact. Sakhalin is not a fruitful ¢gmes to deal with the Yellow Peril. He declares 
' na Lester gr en ag ve BaP. rer that the Japanisation of China would be no peril, as 
argely a question of principle which is involved, and also a lh é ie ‘ ; 
desire to complete one more link in the chain of Japanese the Chinese have not got the qualities which would 
‘2 islands containing the eastern coast of Asia. Whatever the make them dangerous as soldiers. Yet if China were 
reasons, Sakhalin will be demanded. Russified, he predicts that four hundred millions of 





There is an old adage about not selling the skin of | Mongols amalgamated to more than a hundred millions 
the bear before the bear is caught, which the Japanese of Slavs would mean the Yellow Peril in its most 


1 it appear for the moment to have forgotten, portentous shape as regards the interests of all white 
nations except Russia. 











Sa 
; of ANOTHER SCHEME OF SETTLEMENT. 
1ca- ist sia : a ieu “r >. 
wong Writing in ? sri ye Pe too on “ The oe A SIDE-LIGHT ON,THE WAR. 
: anis Ssi2 alchas xpresses is . . . 
all  segeeeagyy ; id be bad cage i. andes aan IHE opening article in Le Correspondant for June 
a re vat be a th none it ee Sa roth, unsigned, makes a curious -statement as to the 
as uncwy weaxene . ' war, which was reproduced widely at the time in all 
| to RUSSIA’S CHECK TO GERMANY. the daily papers. Remarking on the numerous 
her f The Tsardom has hitherto provided a powerful military check reproaches levelled at the Russian War Office as to 
ae upon Germany. Ryo check, if it remained a bieaagal their mistakes, and at the Japanese by German critics 
lid in reality one of t ne greatest securities for British sea-power. Its fo, theirs, the writer says :—* ‘The Japanese had pre- 
too complete removal, whether through the prostration or the call ae , welv diff : 
we ‘anarchy of Russia, or an eventual alliance between St. Peters- parec a plan of campaign entirely different from that 
his burg and Berlin, would be one of the most serious disadvantages which they had pursued two years ago against China. 
er, to our future policy that could result from the war, It might be This plan, down to the smallest details, has fallen into 
ure argued in a somewhat paradoxical form, but with a very great ua taeaidin Of the. Rises Thas te ees tht he 
the degree of serious truth :-— mg Office fo : r) sity epnbeinc ta 
nd 1, That Russian power has been enormously over-estimated ; Japanese War ice, forced to moaily its ope a 
Vs, 2. that Russia has not the degree or the kind of power required reverted to the plan employed against China in 1894. 
ves to make her a real menace to India; ; This the Japanese never intended, originally, to do. 
; 3. that all the power Russia possesses is required as a check They had carefully planned an invasion of Northern 
the upon Germany ; . rf SMasshenl sik Tate tte as Ne: alk eaten aii 
on 4. that the maintenance of Russian power is a Biitish anchuria, WIN AOFea aS a DasiS OF Feweal WHET, } 


interest. necessary, an obstinate resistance could be kept up. 
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AN ANGLO-RUSSIAN CONVENTION. 


In the Contemporary Review Dr. E. J. Dillon 
continues his plea for an Anglo-Russian convention, 
the possibility of which, he says, lies in the personal 
intervention of the Tsar. The result of the present 
war will be to make Russia inclined to come to terms 
with us, As for ourselves, we stand between an 
agreement with Germany and an agreement with 
Russia, and that the latter is the more desirable Dr. 
Dillon evidently, has no doubt :— 

My own profound conviction is that our vital interests on the 
one hand, and our duty to our friends the French on the other, 
prompt us to leave no stone unturned to hit upon such a satis- 
factory modus vivendi with the vast Empire of the North as 
wauld leave to each elbow room enough on the globe for 
natural growth. 

The sine gué non is that we must have security in 
India, and that Russia must respect Afghanistan 
and refrain from interfering in Seistan. 

RUSSIA AND CHINA. 

Dr. Dillon makes some curious statements as to 
recent Russo-Chinese relations, One is, that in 1900 
Kuropatkin advised the Tsar to seize the persons of 
the Chinese Emperor and Empress, and that this 
would have been carried out if the Imperial pair had 
not fled the capital. The other refers to a secret 
defensive treaty between Russia and China in 1896. 





VISCOUNT HAYASHI. 


Tue Lady's Realm recently published an article on 
Viscount Hayashi, from which I take the following 


-extract :— 


In.spite, however, of their devotion to English customs, both 
the Viscount and Viscountess have a Japanese corner in their 
lives. One evening in the week the Minister entertains his 


:staff and a few Japanese friends to a genuine Japanese dinner, 


cooked and served as it would be in the land of the chrysan- 
themum, ‘To this native banquet no English guests are ever 
invited. Viscountess Hayashi has her native entertainment, 
which takes the form of a tea-party given at stated intervals to 
the limited circle of Japanese ladies living in London. Indian 
tea, taken in the barbarous fashion, as they consider it, with 
milk and sugar, is taboodd, and real Japanese tea, in tiny 
porcelain cups, pale and fragrant, and without milk or sugar, 
Is served to the guests, supplemented by dainty Japanese sweet- 
meats and dishes. To this party come the wives of the 
members of the Legation and their daughters and one or two 
others, but there are rarely more than a dozen Japanese ladies 
living in London—so that her ladyship’s native entertainment 
can only be done on a sinall scale ; yet it is much appreciated, 
all the same. 

With her slender, almost girlish, figure it is difficult to think 
of Viscountcss Hayashi as a grandmother until one recalls the 
fact that in Japan girls are married when ours are not yet out of 
the schoolroom, Like most Japanese ladies of the upper class, 
Viscountess Hayashi is a most expert needlewoman. She finds 
English difficult to speak, but converses fluently in French. She 
is a typical Japanese mother, very kind but rather strict. Her 
son is now twenty-five years old, and has spent most of his life 
in England. At present he is studying electricity at University 
College. ‘The Viscountess is not only a great reader, but also a 
close student of current events. She is well up in the history of 
her awn country, and follows the accounts of the war in the Far 
East most minutely, 
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A MOTIVE FOR THE RUSSIANISATION 
OF FINLAND. 


Mr. G. S. Davies writes in Cornhill on the 
Arctic Railway opened June last by the King of 
Sweden. The line owes its existence to the enormous 
deposit of iron ore of exceptional richness in the 
eastern portion of Swedish Lapland. Among the 
results of this new railway Mr. Davies predicts the 
extinction of the remdeer and of the Lapps. But the 
political purport of the article is to point out the aim 
of the extension of Russian frontier a hundred years 
ago across the north of Sweden till it marched 
with Norwegian Lapland. The purpose was, he 
sayS— 

That Russia might bring her border as near as possible to the 
Atlantic Ocean, and wait upon events to give her her outlet 
across that narrow strip of Norway which alone bars her from a 
deep water harbour at Narvik, on the Ofoten Fjord. The 
harbour of Narvik, in spite of its high latitude, has open water 
all the winter through, and even if an exceptional winter should 
block it, navigation could easily be kept open by ice-ships. The 
harbour is finely sheltered by high land, the water is deep enough 
to hold in parts a full-sized battleship. That is exactly what 
Russia desires and needs, And Russia has always had a way of 
getting what she needs and desires. 


With England absorbed in a great war, and with 
Norway and Sweden at daggers drawn, Russia could 
gain her ends by siding with either Scandinavian 
kingdom. This ultimate aim of an ice-free harbour 
on the Atlantic is suggested by the writer as the 
reason of the recent development in Finland associated 
with the name of the unhappy Bobrikoff :— 


What had Russia to gain by the sudden extinction of the 
liberties granted nearly a hundred years before to this admirable 
people? What had Russia to gain by suddenly turning more 
than two millions of subjects loyal to the Tsar and amongst 
his most useful dependents into a nation of sullen though 
helpless foemen? ‘Those who attribute this action to the 
wanton and stupid barbarism of Russia, to the narrow- 
minded bigotry of the Orthodox party in Russia, or to 
the garden roller policy of her military despotism, do 
small justice to the sagacity which has always marked her 
advance in Europe. The step was a coolly calculated, 
deliberate part of her policy, It is the pushing forward of her 
truly Russian frontier, the advance of her military system, by 
the substitution of an advanced guard of genuinely Russian 
troops for the Finnish corps d’armée, who, however loyal in the 
main, would not be expected to fight with a good stomach 
against their Swedish neighbours when some day such services 
are needed. The action has brought Russia appreciably nearer 
to her goal. 


The moral the writer draws is that the two 


Scandinavian nations would do well to readjust their 
differences. 





SIMPLY an amusing tale but really amusing, is “ The 
Admirable Tinker,” by Edgar Jepson (Nash, 6s.). The 
story is of a boy who incarnates in his small (and 
aristocratic) self the spirit of Twentieth Century Mis- 
chief (capitals are excusable). To the small boy’s 


instruments of torture—already sufficient, we thought— 
Mr. Jepson adds air-ships and towers; to his capacity 
for practical jokes (illimitable) he adds that of being 
a terror to evil-doers, for incidentally Tinker captures 
a swindler and prevents an elopement, 
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KOREA AND ITS EMPEROR. 

A DISTINGUISHED Japanese statesman who accom- 
panied Marquis Ito to Korea on his recent mission 
has communicated to the Fortnightly Review, through 
Mr. Alfred Stead, an account of the present position 
of Korea and its Government. It may be regarded 
as the Japanese case for the annexation—oh, no, we 
never mention that word—but for the establishment 
of Japanese authority over Korea. 

Political life in Korea centres in the Emperor ; all 
the wealth in the country is at his mercy, and all 
Koreans must obey him blindly, on pain of imprison- 
ment or assassination. Yet with all this absolute 
power he is so frightened that he only sleeps in broad 
daylight, when the danger of assassination is reduced 
to a minimum. He is surrounded by sorcerers and 
soothsayers, and whenever the Korean Government 
buys anything from foreign merchants, the latter have 
to pay a secret commission to the Emperor, otherwise 
he vetoes the purchase, 

The Emperor, although his intelligence is said to 
be unbalanced, has, nevertheless, considerable acute- 
ness, as the following extract appears to show :— 

The Emperor has evolved an ingenious method of forming 
an administration capable of meeting outside pressure without 
serious results, This administrative system is composed of two 
distinct bodies. One is the nominal government, which, in 
theory, resembles the administrative body of other countries ; 
the other is an almost exact counterpart of it, in the Department 
of the Palace Household. There is, for example, the Foreign 
Office proper, and a Bureau for Foreign Affairs in the Household 
Department. A policy of playing off the one against the other 
has been found to prevent either becoming too influential. The 
naive point about it is that the Emperor personally dictates the 
decisions of each side, although these often are diametrically 
opposed to each other. This is a great convenience, as he is 
able to make his Government refuse assent to requests, while at 
the same time being able to secure for himself the appearance of 
an ardent advocacy of them v/s-d-v/s to the outside world. 

The Emperor’s vision never soars higher than his 
immediate surroundings State questions do not interest 
him; he is only concerned about his own life and the 
safety of two or three persons dear to him. The 
Japanese moral, of course, is obvious. It is quite 
clear that civilised administration is impossible in the 
hands of the Koreans. For them to live without 
corruption is impossible, and the only way to secure 
fair and equable government is to place the reins of 
government, temporarily at least, in more civilised 
and humane hands. The Koreans to-day are incorri- 
gible. It is essential that the administration should 
pass into Japanese hands, whatever the independent 
Korean nation may say. 

* This declaration, which surprises no one, is printed 
in immediate juxtaposition with the declaration that 
“no great nation has ever been gifted so absolutely 
with the international sense as Japan.” She can be 
trusted to carry out her word in international affairs, 
and would be the last nation in the world to break a 
treaty once it was signed, or to violate even an 
unwritten convention. Although the Japanese are 
thus represented as angels of light, the contrast 
between their declarations in favour of the indepen_ 
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dence of Korea and the policy which they are at 
present pursuing is not, to say the least, a very con- 
spicuous example of transcendent virtue. 

JAPAN FIFTY YEARS AGO. 

Unper the title of “The Monroe Doctrine and 
Perry’s Expedition to Japan,” Mr. W. Watson Davis, 
in the Cosmopolitan for June, writes a paper which is 
worth reading, if only to remind us once more of the 
amazing extent of Japan’s achievements and progress 
in half acentury. He compares the period of American 
history, when the Monroe doctrine was promulgated, 
as a notification that America wished to take her 
place in the world, and not be hemmed in by European 
influences, with the present epoch in Japanese history, 
when Japan also intimates that she does not wish to be 
hemmed in by similar influences. Alike in the case of 
America and Japan, the opponent is Russia. When 
President Fillmore, in 1852, discovered that “ the 
general prosperity of our States on the Pacific requires 
that an attempt should be made to open the opposite 
regions of Asia to a mutually beneficial intercourse,” 
and went on that he had ordered “ an appropriate 
naval force, under the command of a discreet and 
intelligent officer of the highest rank” (Perry), to 
proceed to Japan to open up commercial negotiations, 
the Mikado was still a person to whom it was quite 
proper to present a railway with a steam engine, a 
printing press, a pair of opera-glasses, a stove, rifles, 
pistols, swords and American whiskey. He was mis- 
trustful, it seems, almost after the fashion of a half- 
savage potentate, and the desired treaty was only 
signed in 1854, after two years’ parleying. And now :— 

Japan to-day manufactures textiles to the value of more than 
ninety million dollars annually ; twenty years ago the value was 
less than nine millions. The coal production last year was about 
ten million tons, twice as much as it was twenty years ago, when 
it was the country’s chief wealth. Five hundred daily news- 
papers are published in the islands, ard the population of fifty 
millions-is among the best educated on the earth. 








MRS. CORNWALLIS-WEST ON JAPAN. 

Tue Pall Mall Magazine contains an article on 
“ A Journey in Japan” by Lady Randolph Churchill 
(Mrs. Cornwallis-West), which is:pleasant reading, but 
in which, truth to tell, there is nothing striking either 
in the letterpress or the pictures. A curious little 
touch appears in the description of a day spent 
visiting the houses and gardens of Mr. Iwasaki, a 
Tokyo magnate, with Mr. Trench, British Minister, 
and Captain Brinkley. After a long inspection, first 
of the European and then of the Japanese house of 
this gentleman, they returned to the European house, 
to find an immense array of servants and tables, with 
all manner of cakes and dainties, awaiting them. “ As 
Mr. Iwasaki does not live there, I was astonished at 
the elaborate preparations. | Captain Brinkley told me 
he thought it was a delicate Japanese hint to him not 
to bring strangers too often! Japanese . . do not 
like to be thought rich, and, although hospitable, are 
not fond of showing their houses,” 
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JAPANESE PATRIOTISM AND JAPANESE} 
SOCIALISM. 

In Za Revue for June 1st and 15th these subjects 
are discussed at some length. Colonel Emerson, 
writing of Japanese patriotism, says that it is a passion 
approaching fanaticism. One of the most popular 
Japanese poets thus voices the popular feeling :— 
“‘ My country, everywhere and always, my heart's first 
love! My blood, my first thought, and the sweat of 
my brow will be for thee alone!” 

The sentiment of patriotism is closely bound up 
with Shintoism, the national religion of hero and 
ancestor worship, and with the ancient traditions of 
passionate loyalty to the Mikado and the Imperial 
family. The European correspondents in Japan were 
entirely deceived in thinking that the Japanese atti- 
tude to the war was one of comparative indifference. 
They may not make much noise about it, but their 
patriotism is none the less, perhaps rather the more, 
profound for that. Small children gave their tiny 
savings to the police to help defray the cost of ‘the 
war; the Empress set the example by sending her 
jewels to the Japanese Bank, and the writer heard 
severe comments made on two ladies in Japanese 
society who had not followed the Empress’s example. 
Nevertheless, it is true that the Japanese are no 
“ maffickers ;” their public manifestations are quickly 
over, and they are back at their daily occupations. 
Japanese patriotism, like that of all Oriental races, 
has its sinister side. In time of war or national 
excitement the Government must always take pre- 
cautions against a certain proportion whose feelings 
run away with them, and cause them to throw bombs 
at and attempt the assassination of unpopular 
persons. 

JAPANESE SOCIALISM. 

The writer of the two articles on “Socialism in 
Japan,” M. Jean Longuet, shows the Japanese in a 
very different light from that of the eternally smiling, 
purring little people usually described by the European 
writer on the Mikado’s subjects. Japanese manufactures 
have grown, but Socialism has grown with them— 
Socialism and suffering for the great mass of the 
Japanese. “ From almost everyone being poor and 
no one miserable,” Japan has become a country where 
most of the proletariat is at present reduced to a state 
of distress, ‘‘ which compares very well with the lot of 
the inhabitants of the gloomiest hovels of the East 
End of London, of the most wretched quarters of 
Roubaix or Glasgow, of New York, Chicago, or 
Pittsburg.” : 

Salaries are miserable. According to the People's 
Journal (Tokyo), in February last they averaged from 
75 centimes, or about 7d. for an eleven hours day 
(cotton-weavers), to 42 centimes (glass-makers), for a 
ten hours day. There are no workmen’s compensa- 
tion or protecting acts, not even in mines, nor any 
regulations against excessive hours for women and 
children, or the employment of children below a 
certain age, 
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Women, of course, are far worse paid than men. 
During a strike last year of 20,000 workers, martial 
law was proclaimed. In the Tokyo arsenal 13,000 
workers, including 2,000 women, are employed, in 
deplorable sanitary conditions, working twelve to 
sixteen hours a day. The results are what might be 
expected. The last two and the present (the Katsura) 
Cabinets have had far too many other things to engage 
their attention to be likely soon to remedy this state 
of things. 

Since 1882 an increasing amount of socialistic 
agitation has been going on in Japan. Henry 
George’s “ Progress and Poverty” was brought to 
Japan, and translated into the vernacular. 
work of the Socialists was to organise the different 
trades into properly constituted unions. Since 1898 
there has been a purely socialistic Japanese journal, 
founded by Katayama, partly published in England 
for greater freedom of expression. In rgo01r was 
founded the Social Democratic Party, which issued a 
manifesto as to its principles—abolition of land and 
sea force, equitable distribution of wealth, equal 
political rights, etc. It published twenty-eight articles 
as a manifesto as to its objects. These objects include 
most of those aimed at by Socialists in other countries, 
such as nationalisation of railways, municipalisation 
of gas and tramways, no child under sixteen to be 
allowed to work for its living, Sunday rest, statutory 
day of eight hours. 

The result was that the Prime Minister, Katsura, 
decided to suppress the Social Democratic Party, and 
confiscate the number of the Socialist organ contain- 
ing its programme and those of five other daily papers 
which had published it. Open-air meetings were 
forbidden, and the Socialist propaganda hindered in 
every possible way. Nevertheless the Socialists con- 
tinued their agitation, especially that in favour of 
universal suffrage. 

M. Katayama, who has travelled up and down the 
country spreading the Socialist propaganda, will repre- 
sent Japan at the Socialist Congress to be held in 
August next in Amsterdam, the first time that the pro- 
letariat of a Mongolian race has ever been so repre- 
sented. M. Longuet concludes that Socialism is a real 
force in Japan, and one with which capitalists and 
rulers will have more and more to reckon. 





Mr. JOHN Murray sends us the first bound half- 
yearly volume of School, from January to June, 1904. It 
is described as “a Monthly Record of Educationat 
Thought and Progress,” and is edited by Mr. Laurie 
Magnus. Its contributors include Mr. George Saintsbury, 
J. A. Owen, Professor Miall, the Right Hon. Henry 
Hobhouse, and many well-known educational authorities. 
The general articles are excellent, and the value of the 
periodical is much increased by the monthly survey of 
educational books and books dealing with educational 
problems, . Occasionally, also, there is a review of a book 
not exactly coming within either of these descriptions, 
such as Herbert Spencer’s Autobiography. There is a 
good index, 
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BRIDGING THE CHANNEL. 

A GREAT SCHEME FOR ANGLO-FRENCH TRADE. 

In the first June number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes M. Lenthéric discusses the old problem of 
how to secure the passage of goods between France 
and England without what is known as breaking bulk. 
Should it be done, he asks, by means of a ferry, or a 
bridge, or a tunnel? Practically—partly for strategic 
reasons, partly owing to the difficult problem of ven- 
tilation—the tunnel scheme, he says, may be disre- 
garded. The idea of a gigantic ferry boat which 
would take trains laden with goods and passengers is 
fascinating, but would present innumerable difficulties 
in bad weather. It would doubtless be impossible to 
maintain a regular service throughout the year. 

Some think that the most rational solution would 
be a bridge. The geological investigations made 
originally with a view to a tunnel have shown that the 
bed of the Channel would form a firm support for the 
piers of a gigantic bridge. In 1870 a bridge was pro- 
jected of 340 piers, but mariners of all nations were so 
horrified at the idea of these 340 dangers to naviga- 
tion that the scheme was dropped. In the interval 
the Forth Bridge and a great bridge across the Hud- 
son have been built, and a fresh study of the problem 
has reduced the number of piers to 121. These 
would be placed at a distance of about 400 to 
500 yards from one another, and it is argued that they 
would really facilitate navigation, the various arches 
being allotted to the passage of ships according to 
their destination. The objection that the bridge would 
become a terrible danger to navigation in the thick fogs 
which frequently envelop the Channel M. Lenthéric 
meets by the suggestion that it would be easy to 
establish on the bridge itself fog horns combined with 
lighthouses which should be sufficient to prevent any 
vessel being dashed against the piers. Indeed, in the 
financial estimates of the bridge the sum of £400,000 
is allotted for this purpose, and £20,000 for the 
lighthouse staff. The total cost is estimated at 
thirty-four millions sterling, which would include the 
cost of connections with the existing railways on both 
sides of the Channel. 

The writer, however, evidently himself favours the 
idea of a gigantic set of rails running literally just 
above the surface of the water, like the sea railway 
opened some time ago at Brighton, to take pleasure- 
seekers to Rottingdean. The same system, which 


‘ works exceedingly well, is to be seen in full working 


order between St. Malo and St. Servan. This would 
be very much more economical than, for instance, the 
suggested bridge. But it is feared that the action of 
the water on the iron supports would in a short time 
bring about great difficulties and possible frightful 
risk of accidents. But the whole question of iron 


under water may be solved at any moment, and when 
that day comes the horrors of a Channel passage will 
be over for ever. 
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MINE-LAYING IN NAVAL WAR. 


“ BATTLESHIPS, Mines and Torpedoes” form the 
subject of an instructive paper by Park Benjamin in 
the Americar Review of Reviews. He thus describes 
the three chief forms of mines :— 


The simplest and oldest form, equally dangerous to friend and 
foe, is the contact mine, which explodes only when a vessel 
actually strikes its projecting firing pin. A safer and better 
arrangement depends upon the closing of an electrical contact 
by the vessel colliding either with the mine itself or with a 
buoy connected to it, thus establishing a circuit through 
which the charge can be fired either automatically or 
at the will of a controlling operator. This is the usual 
expedient. The wires are led to a shore station or a 
ship. When not automatic, the electrical arrangements are 
such that each mine, as soon as struck, signals that fact 
to the operator, usually by lighting an electric lamp. He 
then presses a key which closes the firing circuit and explodes 
the charge. He may be far inland and entirely safe from hostile 
fire, and, of course, it is not necessary for him actually to see the 
devoted vessel which thus sends in a signal for its own destruction. 

Ground mines, which rest on the bottom, are fired in the same 
way, and are especially employed when there are swift currents 
which would tear buoyant mines from their anchorages. 


The phenomenal success of mines in the present 
war has naturally concentrated the attention of naval 
experts :— 

Because of the perfection to which these devices have been 
brought and the comparative safety with which mines may now 
be handled, they are rapidly becoming a part of the equipment 
of war vessels. Squadrons or single ships now secure protection 
from attack in harbours in which refuge is taken by quickly 
mining the approaches ; and, in our uavy, this is made a regular 
drill during the summer manceuvres, and every effort is exerted 
to do the work with the utmost celerity. ‘So, also, an inferior 
force may shut up an enemy in port by laying lines of mines 
across the entrance. 























How Mines are Laid. 


The writer says :— 

The most immediate of all questions is whether there is any 
protection obtainable by any method or means for the bettoms 
of battleships against torpedoes. It is widely believed, for 
example, that by devoting less weight to superstructure and 
guns, and more to strengthening the framing and bottom plates, 
a hull can be made which will resist 


He pleads for reconsideration before we go on 
building huge battleships of the old type. 


such attacks. 





THE Ofen Court for June contains a very interesting 
but all too brief paper on Adolf Bastian, the pioneer of 
the science of ethnology, whose seventy-eighth birthday 
was celebrated on May 26th. 
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THE NEW POPE IN HIS BOYHOOD. 


ANECDOTES of the new Pope are related in the 
Century by W. J. D. Croke. He has been staying as 
a guest of the Pope’s sister, and has gleaned interest- 
ing details aboyt Del Sarto’s early life. As a little 
fellow, Giuseppe used to serve the altar, and attracted 
the notice-of the parish priest, who, with a Cardinal’s 
aid, secured the lad a course in the college at Castel- 
franco. His present brother-in-law, and then school- 
mate, says :— 


He was not impeccable. Occasionally he was thirsty or 
hungry, as I often was, and we would pick berries, or even bore 
a hole in some hedge and take a bunch of grapes or some fruit. 
We had many a lark. He was what would be called a merry 
boy, always in good humour; at all times sprightly in speech, 
especially in reply-; and ready for any fun, however elaborate, 
expensive, or risky. 

His parents were poor, as I have said, and often, I remember, 
his father used to say at evening : ‘‘ Giusé, I have nothing to 
give the donkey. Go and take him out to grass.” Now Giusé 
had probably returned from Castelfranco on foot, and from 
early morning till late in the afternoon had been a long day. 
Then at the time when he should have been preparing his lessons 
for the next day he was obliged to take out the aszned/o [little 
ass]. So I see him yet with his Czesar, Herodotus, or some 
book of mathematics, studying, and holding the cord, while the 
asinello nibbled the delicacies of the roadside or the bank of the 
stream, 

His pet nickname was Bepi. Another schoolmate 
bears witness that he was very bright in every way. 
He always loved his joke, even if this was at times 
mischievous. When appointed Bishop of Mantua, his 
uncle had to sell a few acres of land in order to find 
the money to procure his outfit. Once a Venetian 
Count called on the new Bishop of Mantua, and found 
no one in beside him. The good Bishop himself boiled 
the water and prepared the coffee for his guest. They 
had coffee together on the kitchen table. There was 
nothing of condescension in his way of doing these 
things. 

Here is another glimpse :— 

The inspector of police at Venice saw a man late at night 
hurrying through the street with two mattresses on his shoulders. 
He hailed him, got him to stop, and beheld the patriarch taking 
bedding to a family of decadent poor, 

A Venetian journalist called on him last July to 
verify the first reports of the illness of Leo XIII. 

The patriarch declared that he had heard nothing, and, perhaps 
at sight of some incredulity, added in broadest dialect : ‘ It 
is true I’m a country clown, but I’m also a cardinal, and if there 
were anything, they would have informed me.” 

The most pathetic story. is that of his mother’s 
death :— 

His mother was lying in her death-illness. With what might 
be called the philosophical humour of all her God-fearing folk, 
the old lady—she had passed eighty—had always said, ‘‘ Meglio 
cosi che péso” (which is Goldonian language for ‘‘ Better so 
than worse”’), at every new success in her son’s life. But when 
Bepi was named cardinal and patriarch the old lady took it less 
as a matter of course. Characteristically, for he who hated 
show could not refuse to go on any errand of sweet mercy, he 
went into her death-room clad in all the new splendour of that 
scarlet which befitted his face and figure better than does the 
papal white. Thus, the more zsthetically the poor old lady 
drank in the joy of her life and the consolation of her death-bed. 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE OMNIPOTENT KAISER. 

THE Contemporary Review for July, under the title 
of “ Personal Government in Germany,” contains an 
interesting analysis of the growth of the Kaiser’s 
authority in all departments of the national life. The 
Kaiser, says the writer, is the only real autocrat in 
the world :— 


There is only one country in which personal rule is no fiction— 
Germany ; one man, who is not only the legitimate titular head 
of his people and of the army, but the actual sovereign ruler of 
both—the German Emperor. Tetrarchs, Dictators, Feudal 
Barons, Emperors and Kings in bygone times have doubtless 
held greater sway over their subjects, but no modern ruler 
is so literally ‘‘ Lord over all he surveys” as is the Emperor 
William II. of Germany. In no other European State is the 
control of affairs, whether foreign or domestic, so entirely 
vested in one man. In no other country is the Government 
so literally personal, the personality of the ruler so marked, 
or so sacrosanct ; his will to rule stronger, or his power more 
absolute. 

DICTATOR IN EVERYTHING, 


The Kaiser controls everything :— 


Not only is every item—be it spat, strap, button, buckle or 
tassel—in the accoutrements of the Emperor’s vast uniformed 
army, in which is included the army proper, the navy, the 
State fire brigade corps, the police corps, and the vast official 
class, selected personally by his Majesty, but the tone, the 
personal manner, the outlook upon life, the very tastes of every 
unit in that vast body of men are more or less fashioned accord- 
ing to their Sovereign’s will. 

But in the ‘‘ civilian” world the personal rule of the Emperor 
makes itself equally felt. His Majesty objects personally to the 
so-called impressionist school of painting, to the morbid tendency 
of Gerhard Hauptmann’s dramas, to Sudermann’s proletarianism, 
to this book or that book, to that picture or that artist—and 
book and artist are proscribed. The ‘‘ secessionist ” school, the 
Emperor has said it, does ‘‘ gutter work.” The ‘gutter 
workers ” were consequently debarred from participation in the 
German exhibits at the St. Louis Exhibition. Hauptmann has 
never yet received the triennial Schiller prize fairly and squarely 
awarded to him by the committee of literary experts, because the 
Emperor disapproved. 

His Majesty favours gorgeous allegorical statuary ; what may 
be called a ‘‘Hohenzollern” style of architecture ; marble 
monuments with gilt; a type of historical play resembling the 
old Adelphi melodrama and ending in the glorification of his 
illustrious House ; a type of book and painting eulogistic of 
the deeds of Germans ; a particular view—in science, in litera- 
ture, in art or philosophy; in religion, in Assyriology, in 
Egyptology ; in mechanics, in physics, in ethics ; concerning 
this man’s art or that man’s ideas—and it suffices ; the Emperor 
has his way. 

The Germans, says the writer, do not object, be- 
cause they like to be ruled with a mailed fist. But all 
initiative in the nation is stifled. “The result is the 
triumph of mediocrity. Powerful intellects, powerful 
talents, powerful personalities, genius, cannot exist at 
the side of an Emperor who will be all to all.” 





THE New Zealand Illustrated Magazine, whose 
illustrations, by-the-bye, are good and varied, is im- 
proving. It is now of great interest to anyone knowing 
New Zealand, discussing, as it does, such subjects as 
“ The Birthland of the Maori,” from which we learn that 
the Government has engaged a native clergyman to 
collect and preserve the ancient Maori traditions. 
Another article is on “ Wild Duck and Swan Shooting in 
New Zealand.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


MOTOR-CAMPING IN ENGLAND. 
A Ho.wipay SUGGESTION. 


Mr. Henry Norman, M.P., who is a great motor 
enthusiast, proclaims aloud in the July Wordd’s Work 
the delights of motor-camping. Anyone who has a 
light motor which he can drive himself will find, he 
says, that motor-camping adds a new joy to life. You 
can get permission to camp almost anywhere—for 
nothing in some parts of the country, and everywhere 
for the payment of a few shillings. He expatiates on 
its delights, which include the following items :— 

Carrying on your car a light complete camping outfit ; travel- 
ling as little or as long as you like during the day ; stopping at 
the most charming spot you can find ; pitching your tent and 
cooking your supper ; spending a quiet evening strolling about, 
or reading and chatting, going to some hill-top ‘‘to see the 
world turn,” or enjoying that most exquisite mental and spiritual! 
intoxication of simply contemplating the stars for an hour or 
two; sleeping the best sleep to be had in the world ; and next 
morning packing up and away fifty or a hundred miles, to stop 
again in wholly different surroundings. Tents may now be had 
so light that one can be carried on the handles of a bicycle. My 
little son, when he was six, could carry on his shoulder a com- 
plete tent big enough for both of us. It was made of waterproof 
silk. 

Pots and pans made of aluminium alloy are so light that a set 
for four people only weighs 10 lbs. in its bag. A folding stove 
enables you to boil and bake deliciously. 

A chair is the greatest comfort in camp. @hat used by me 
folds up flat, weighs 3} lbs., and costs 3s. The stool weighs 
3 lbs., and costs 2s, Clothes are, of course, carried in a water- 
proof-canvas bag, and the best way I have ever seen for carrying 
food—flour, oatmeal, rice, salt, butter, dried vegetables and 
fruit, etc.—is jin waterproof-silk bags, of the same diameter as 
a cylindrical canvas bag, into which they fit, one tight on the 
top of another, You can camp for a week for what you would 
expend at a holiday hotel in a day. 





THE KNELL OF CONSCRIPTION. 
By Sir A. E, TURNER. 

Ix the Empire Review for July Major-General Sir 
A. E. Turner, late Inspector-General of Auxiliary 
Forces, exults in the condemnation of conscription 
which followed the publication of the recommendation 
of the Royal Commission. 


WHY AN INVASION IS IMPOSSIBLE, 


He insists that with an adequate navy we need not 
fear any invasion :— 

The result of the test carried out in the spring of the year 
on the south coast by the Navy and Army with regard to land- 
ings is now in the Admiralty archives, and it embraces the 
following important findings :— 

Landings on the coast are impracticable. 

Troops would have to land in small boats. 

They. would be shot down at 500 yards range. 

The shell fire of an enemy’s ships could not dislodge a pro- 
tected ‘coast force. 

Modern arms are entirely against the success of landings. 

Most landings effected have been made against weak opposi- 
tion or none at all. 

Before a fleet of transports could sight the shore, the Navy 
would have to be non-existent. 

As long as we hold command of the sea invasion is 
impossible ; and if we lose command of the sea we 
cannot feed our people, and we could be starved into 
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submission without our enemies having any need to 
take the risk of invasion. 
THE DEFECTS OF OUR AUXILIARY FORCES, 

He strongly advocates the importance of the 
organisation of the Militia and Volunteers. The 
report shows the need that there is for improvement 
in this respect :— 

There is no divisional organisation, nor are there any arrange- 
ments for the commands and staffs of the large masses of 
Volunteers told off for the defence of London. 

The txansport, equipment, and artillery ma/érie/ of the 
Volunteer force are far from satisfactory. 

The Militia has no field artillery except three batteries, 

It has no engineer ‘‘ material” and no transport. 

It is imperfectly equipped for war. 

It has not been organised for the field. 

Volunteers. No attempt at organising the Volunteer force in 
cadres required for war has been made, except the grouping 
Volunteer battalions into brigades. 

The majority, however, have neither the theoretical know- 
ledge nor the practical skill in the handling of troops which 
would make them competent instructors in peace or leaders 
in war, 

But although he strongly disapproves of conscrip- 
tion, Sir A. E. Turner is very emphatic as to the need 
for the adoption of vigorous, and even compulsory, 
methods for improving the physique of our nation. 


GOING TO THE DOGS. 


Wuat? An amount of wealth and care that would 
have brought health and happiness to hundreds of 
human beings. So it appears from Mrs. Tooley’s 
paper in Cassell’s on “ Dogs in Miniature ; the Work 
of Mrs. Massey.” Mrs. Massey’s self-taught genius in 
miniatures has struck out the new line of depicting 
pet dogs. She has executed between three and four 
hundred dog miniatures, including eleven Royal dogs. 
Mrs. Tooley adds :— 

The luxury which surrounds some of Mrs. Massey’s sitters 
almost passes belief. On one occasion she went to a country 
house to paint a Mexican dog, and the favoured little creature 
was discovered dining from breast of chicken daintily cut up 
and served in a silver dish placed on a spotless damask napkin 
on the floor. She only deigned to eat a few select morsels, and 
then fell asleep. Her mistress explained that the doggie was 
tired and feverish, having recently had a tooth drawn. This 
favourite pet always wore white satin bows, because she arrived 
on the day that a member of the family was married. From 
her neck hung two tiny silver bells set with real diamonds, 

The question will suggest itself to the unsophisticated 
mind: Is it meet thus to take the people’s food and 
to cast it unto dogs ? 





IT is reckoned that 4o per cent. of the children attend- 
ing public elementary schools in Walworth are so underfed 
that they get no good from their schooling, and that 10 
per cent. are in such a state through want of food that to 
force them to their lessons is “ positive inhumanity.” 
Who will help to send some of these half-starved little 
ones out of the stifling heat and airless streets of 
Walworth into the country for a fortnight of pure air with 
plenty of good food? Ten shillings sent to F. HERBERT 
STEAD, Warden, Browning Settlement, Walworth, S.E., 
will ensure to one child the boon of a whole such fortnight. 
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** WOMAN AT THE WICKET.” 

Mr. C. B. Fry in his magazine for July does excel- 
Ient service to the progress of the Woman’s Move- 
ment by his advocacy of cricket as a sport for women, 
and by his careful instructions to the woman cricketer 
how to master her art. He says :— 

If one hazards the opinion that cricket can be. well and suit- 
ably played by ladies one may easily be misunderstood, Cricket 
of the rough-and-ready Saturday afternoon kind is not a good 
game for ladies, because it is a game of brute strength rather 
than of skill. But cricket artistically played is not a game of 
strength, but one in,which strength is at a discount, and in which 

















By courtesy of ‘°C. B. Fry's siagazine.”| 


excellence depends upon gracefulness, balance, and quickness. 
Dancing and fencing are exercises in which ladies are admittedly 
capable of becoming adepts. Yet the nimbleness of foot and 
precision of poise of the good dancer, combined with the supple- 
ness and quickness of the good fencer, are the very qualities 
which, more than any others (except, of course, the indispens- 
able ‘‘eye”’ ), go to make the best kind of batsman. The better 
a lady plays the more suitable does the game of cricket become 
for her. 

He points out that the art of batting is not alto- 
gether unsuitable to ladies as an exercise or a 
pastime. A long skirt, he says, is liable to get in the 
way, and to lead to leg before wicket, but is not 
insuperable to cricket. But in all save one of his 
portraits of the lady cricketer she is represented in 
gymnasium dress, 


Tue Review or REVIEWS. 


WOMEN WHO VANQUISHED FATE. 


THREE instances are given in the Woman at Home 
of the way in which a woman can, by resolute purpose 
and resourcefulness, overcome the most untoward 
conditions. Marion Leslie, describing three eminent 
women artists in photography, after sketching Miss 
Alice Hughes, recounts the career of Madame Lallie 
Charles. Being compelled to earn an income, she 
decided to become a photographer, though she had 
never even experimented with a camera in her life. 
“Still, madame was a lively Irishwoman, brimful of 
cleverness, with plenty. of artistic faculty ; and she 
had also French blood in her veins.” She doggedly 
made her way. In-her earlier efforts she called on 
the editor of a London weekly, who remarked, “ Oh, 
you'll git on, for you're raither clever; you're no’ 
bad-looking, and you’ve an awfu’ amount of cheek.” 
The prophecy has been fulfilled. Strange to say, 
madame and her sister did not begin by attending 
classes for photography, or taking lessons from prac- 
titioners, but set to work to teach themselves. 
Madame Pestel, at Eastbourne, being left a widow, 
determined to carry on her husband’s photographic 
business, though she had never had a lesson in photo- 
graphy, or tried to take a photograph, or even been 
in her husband’s studio when he was engaged with 
sitters. She, too, is entirely self-taught. 

The most eminent instance of all is that of Helen 
Keller at Radcliffe College, who is sketched by John 
Albert Macy. She was last month to receive the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. She has been deaf and 
blind since the age of nineteen months. She has 
fought her way over these incredible difficulties until 
she now graduates “not only approved in the 
whole academic course, but excellent in English 
letters.” She has also distinguished herself in politics, 
economics, Latin and philosophy, in French and in 
German. She is only twenty-four years of age. She 
is described as not a person of profound sapience or 
brilliant genius, or even scholarly. “Her mind is 
stout and energetic, of solid endurance.” One remark 
she makes might be remembered. “One evil that 
must be checked is the ignorance of the learned, 
who have never learned the simple, honest language 
of the heart, which is the most vital of all languages 
and is more satisfying than all the Greek and Latin 
ever written.” 





THE Quiver for July is distinguished by a singularly 
beautiful reproduction of Irlam Briggs’ picture of “ Pippa 
Singing.” 

_ “ HAVE you had a kindness shown? Passit on!” This 
is the motto of the International Sunshine Society, which 
is described by Miss E. L. Banks in the Quver. It 
consists of members who promise every year to do some 
act carrying sunshine into another's life. It was begun by 
Mrs. C, W. Alden, who felt it a pity to throw aside the 
beautiful Christmas cards which she had received, and 
thought she would send one of the most beautiful to a 
poor friend. Mrs, John E. Milholland is President of the 
new London Branch, and Mrs, Alfred Stead is Secretary. 
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THE CHEAPNESS OF CHINESE LABOUR. 


Mr. E. H. PARKER contributes to the Economic 
Journal for June a paper on the Economy of Chinese 
Labour, based upon an extensive experience of 
Chinese workmen, both at home and abroad. In 1881 
Mr. Parker undertook a special study of emigrant 
Chinese in Australia, New Zealand, the United 
States and other places; and he says that in inland 
China the sum of threepence a day is amply sufficient 
to provide a healthy labourer with solid, wholesome 
meals. He never had any difficulty in engaging good 
scholars at from one to two pounds a month. At the 
Treaty Ports wages have gone up, but they are still 
very low. The Chinese coolies, as a rule, emigrate 
to rice countries, such as Burma, Siam or the Straits 
Settlements, where wages run from ten to twenty 
Mexican dollars a month. The value of a 
Mexican dollar is, nominally, four shillings and 
twopence, but actually it is not worth much more 
than zs. Asa rule the Chinese coolie in the higher 
country lives on 3d. a day, and saves an average of 
about £20 a year, which he takes home in silver 
dollars strapped round his waist; hence, whenever 
returning emigrants are shipwrecked, they are all 
drowned. About 30,000 emigrants return to China 
every year, which represents the sum of £600,000 per 
annum brought back to China. Mr. Parker says that 
the Chinese in the gold mines of Ballarat and the tin 
mines of Perak and Burma left on his mind an 
admirable impression. So long as agreements are 
kept and Chinamen are treated with good faith and 
justice, there is no fear of strikes or malingering. 
There are dangers of’ rows, due generally to the 
introduction of new regulations which take no 
account of the religious and social prejudices of the 
Chinese. 

Speaking of the Chinese question in the Transvaal, 
Mr. Parker says :— 

I take it the German-Jew element in South Africa would 
require particularly close Government supervision in order to 
make sure that the Chinaman’s stipulated rights and privileges 
were in no way evaded by the cosmopolitan millionaire, for it 
was precisely amongst the Germans in Sumatra that I noticed, in 
1888, a tendency to be cverbearing, and to take advantage of 
unprotectedness. Possibly this is not so any longer. If China- 
men are imported, there ought to be imported with them an 
English official akin to the Protector of Chinese in Singapore, 
speaking the dialect or dialects of the coolies, and totally inde- 
pendent of the moneyed magnates of the Rand, and of their 
favour. Moreover, there ought to be a Chinese consul, and pre- 
cautions should be taken that he be not of the ‘* squeezing,” or 
money-making order. The best way to teach China self-respect 
is to respect her, and leave to her a legitimate control over her 
own destinies. The English Protector should have a small staff 
of clerks and writers, capable of issuing and printing the requisite 
notices, proclamations, and agreements in the Chinese language. 
Arrangements should be made for the importation of rice and 
** trash”? free of duty. 


Interest is very high in China, and land is cheap. 
With £20 a Chinaman can rent or purchase enough 
land to live upon for the rest of his life. Wives can 
be bought in China at a very few shillings for each. 
On two occasions, Mr. Parker says, when he engaged 


literary men at £1 a month, they invested their first 
month’s savings in purchasing a wife. 

Coolies prefer surface work if they can get it, but 
he has seen hundreds of cheerful Chinese working in 
French gold mines in Tonquin and Annam. 





ARE PASSIVE RESISTERS MORALLY RIGHT? 

THE Rev. J. G. James, of Yeovil, writes, in the 
International Journal of Ethics, on “The Ethics of 
Passive Resistance.” He finds that passive resistance, 
being a refusal to pay a legal charge, is necessarily an 
illegal act. The precedents of illegal resistance to 
tyrannical measures in time past are not allowed by him 
as valid, for “ what may have been excusable and right 
under a tyranny may be entirely wrong” in a country 
possessed of freedom and democratic institutions. Pas- 
sive resistance will be followed of necessity by some 
of the bad results of law-breaking. There will be a 
weakening ‘of the authority of law. Police courts will 
be regarded as more respectable for criminals. Con- 
scientious objectors to secular instruction may in 
their turn “resist.” If each party as it comes to be 
a minority is to “resist,” political chaos will follow. 
Consequences may not be disregarded, as they are 
an index to the character of the antecedent conduct. 
To the plea “ We must obey God rather than man,” 
the writer answers : “ The command of God is heard 
in the legalised demand itself, and by means of human 
law and institutions.” Morality can recognise no call 
to a duty which disregards the obligations of the law 
and the claims it lays upon the individual citizen. 
The ultimate authority of England at the present 
time is the good will of the citizens as a body. 
Unless we can charge the main body of citizens 
with having no conscience in the matter, pas- 
sive resistance is to set up the conscience 
of the individual against the collective Conscience. 
There is, he argues, no personal or individual right in 
the matter of political obligation, on the ground of 
morality, to stand against the collective will or con- 
science of the majority. Even granting that the Acts 
represent the tyranny of the majority, is it right that 
tyranny should be met by lawlessness? Mr. James 
grants that there might be ecclesiastical or religious 
grounds for refusing to pay the rates, but he is con- 
cerned solely with the ethical side of the question. 
Passive resistance has no support on ethical grounds 
alone, or on ethic political grounds. Yet, if rooted 
in the religious convictions of the individual, it may 
possess some moral value, such as attaches to anything 
done with moral seriousness in a sense of moral 
responsibility. 





THE Leisure Hour contains an article on Verestchagin, 
drowned, it will be remembered, in the sinking of the 
Petropavilovsk, with many reproductions from his works, 
especially the earlier and (in England) less known works. 
“Off the Beaten Track in London” is an interesting 
paper which may be. commended to summer visitors to 
the city. 
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SMALL FAMILIES AND NATIONAL SUICIDE. 

M. E. CasTetor contributes a brief paper to the 
Economic Review, on the Stationary Population of 
France. He says that— 


in 1901 more than 857,090 births had been’ registered, against 
only 845,378 in 1902. If the whole of France were to take 
example by the Bretons, the annual national increase would, in 
round numbers, reach 456,000, but the great majority persevere 
in considering that the safest way to testify their love to their 
children is to have only one or two. 

In 1860 Germany and France had about the same population. 
The former now has about fifty-two millions of inhabitants 
against only thirty-eight for the latter, and this ominous 
difference goes on growing steadily and rapidly. In order to 
discover remedies, leagues have been founded, official inquiries 
appointed, thousands of newspaper articles written, and pam- 
phiets issued from the press, 


But France simply led the way. All nations except 
those of Russia, China, and Japan follow in the wake. 
The tendency, says M. Castelot, is generated and 
fostered— 


by the spread of democratic notions, and the bias of the masses 
to care first of all for their terrestrial welfare ; it is als» verified 
in the United States amongst native Americans, No legislation 
whatever can altogether arrest such a popular current swelling 
as a rising tide on the seashore. Palliatives are only possible, 
and, as such, M. Leroy Beaulieu endorses the proposal that in 
France a sort of right of preference be granted to the fathers of 
families of at least three children in the appointments to about 
609,000 inferior administrative places, which are in the gift of 
Government, and the duties of which can be satisfactorily dis- 
charged by any honest man who has passed through a primary 
school, 

Small families are the symptoms of an unsound state of 
society. Putting aside military power, their excessive develop- 
ment is a cause of national economic debility ; only children 
are mostly spoiled children, and spoiled children, especially if 
they inherit a small competency, are apt to turn out weak 
creatures, unable to engage with energy in the struggle for 
existence. Man being both a producer and a consumer, a 
nation with a stationary population is likely to become, in the 
long run, a nation sentenced to linger on a stationary level of 
production, and to lose its elasticity of taxation, which is 
another cause of political weakness. Schallmayer, who, with 
his book on ‘‘ Heredity and Selection in the Life of Nations,” 
recently carried off the first prize in a competition on Darwinism 
and the State, emphatically declares that preventive sexual 
intercousse means national suicide. 

A WARNING FROM AUSTRALIA. 


Mr. C. K. Cooke, in an article on the Australian 
Peril in the Empire Review for July, writes with 
vehement hostility against the Labour Party now in 
power. He insists that one great Australian peril is 
the falling off in the increase of the population. , He 
quotes from Mr. T. H. Coghlan, the Government 
statistician, on the decline of the birth-rate in New 
South Wales, the following statement :— 

Immigration has practically ceased to be an important factor, 
the maintenance and increase of population depending upon the 
birth-rate alone, a rate seriously diminished and still dimirish- 
ing. No people has ever become great under such conditions, 
or, having attained greatness, has remained great for any 
lengthened period. The problem of the fall of the birth-rate 
is, therefore, a national one of overwhelming importance to the 
Australian people. 

And adds to this evidence the finding of the report 
of the Royal Commission which recently sat to con- 
sider the same subject, which say's :— 


OF REVIEWS. 


While Russia and Japan, prospective rivals of Australia for 
supremacy in the Western Pacific, are already seeking outlets 
beyond their own borders for the energies of their ever-growing 
people, it will be fully six and a half years before Australia, 
with her three and three-quarter millions of inhabitants, and 
dependent alone on her natural increase’ (if this even be main- 
tained at its present rate) will have doubled her population ; 
one hundred and thirteen years before she will haye twenty 
millions of people ; and one hundred and sixty-eight years before 
her numbers will have reached the present population of Japan. 


SUNDAY CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 

TuE Bishop of Hereford contributes to a sym- 
posium in the Suuaday Strand on the question, “ Are 
Sunday Schools Inefficient?” a remarkable sugges- 
tion. He would combine Sunday school and continua- 
tion school in a legislative enactment. He says :— 

A new Continuation School Act of Parliament is greatly 
needed in England to complete our truncated and consequently 
wasteful system of elementary education. 

It may be noted by way of comparison, or contrast, that in 
Germany a boy leaving the elementary school at the age of 
fourteen may be required to attend a stipulated number of con- 
tinuation school classes, generally amounting to three or four 
hours weekly, during every year until he is seventeen years of 
age. This law has long been in existence, and adopted in many 
parts of the German Empire, and I observe that it has lately 
been put into operation in the city of Berlin. The boy thus 
grows up under regular and wholesome educational influences 
during his first three years of comparative freedom after leaving 
the elementary school. 

To secure this gain. both in knowledge and character I desire 
to see attendance at a continuation school or class made obliga- 
tory up to the age of seventeen in England as it is in Germany. 
By this I mean that every boy should be required to attend, let 
us say, not less than one hundred lessons of a useful kind in the 
course of each year. But to make the best of this system as'a 
character-forming influence, I would allow one-third of these 
attendances. to be made at a duly recognised Sunday school or 
Bible class. These Sunday classes would, under such circum- 
stances, be largely and cheerfully attended everywhere, and they 
would become a centre and source of the best moral influences 
to an unprecedented extent. 





CANADIAN PROGRESS. 

Mr. P. T. McGratu writes in the American Review 
of Reviews on Canada’s commercial and industrial 
expansion, and gives the following striking figures. :— 

Within the past five years Canada’s total trade has increased 
by 65 per cent. ; that of the United States, 23 per cent. ; that 
of britain, 19 per cent. Canada’s foreign trade is 83 dols. 
per capita; that of the United States only 35 dols. Her 
revenue is 12.49 dols. per capita, and her expenditure 9.56 
dols. ; the United States’ revenue being 7.70 dols., and expén- 
diture, 7.04 dols. The public debt of Canada is but 66 dels. 
per capita, while that of her sister commonwealth—Australia— 
Is 230 dols. Canada’s over-sea trade last year was 451,000,000 
dols.—more than double that of Japan; almost equal -to 
Russia’s. Her merchant shipping tonnage exceeds Japan’s ; 
her railway mileage is half that of Russia. . 

Canada is centring all her efforts on capturing the British 
market. Her exports of foodstuffs to Britain increased in: value 
from 27,747,962 dols. in 1892 to 77,810,532 dols. in 1902. -: The 
British Isles import, roughly, four-fifths of their breadstuffs, and 
the proportion is growing. The wheat acreage in those islands 
in 1875 was 3,737,000, with a population of 31,000,000, while 
in 1901 the acreage had dropped to 1,957,000, though the popu- 
lation had grown to 41,00u,000. 

The article closes by pointing out how essential to 
Canada’s progress is the inclusion of Newfoundland 
in the Dominion. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


: THE SMOKE FIEND. 

“AuLD Repeee” is the name affectionately 
destowed by Scotsmen upon the smoky city of Edin- 
durgh. The same title bids fair to be deserved by 
the whole of Great Britain. ‘“ ‘The Cloud over Eng- 
ish Life” is the significant title which Mr, Charles 
Rolleston gives to his paper in the Westminster Review. 
He points out that in the ordinary domestic grate 
four-fifths of the heat goes up the chimney. For 
four cwts. of coal out of five the householder gets 
nothing for his money. 
~ The City Analyst of Manchester states that out of 
every hundred tons of coal burnt in the factories of 
Manchester, one ton remains in the air as soot from 
black smoke. In every thousand pounds of coal 
there are on the average about eight pounds of sul- 
phur, which escapes into the air and forms sulphurous 
or sulphuric acid. Soot is said to favour the growth 
of cancer; the acids in the smoke injure the lungs 
and brain. 

The annual cost of the output of coal smoke from 
domestic chimneys in London is estimated by Sir 
William Richmond to be about £24,000,000 sterling. 
He also reckons that London loses through her 
smoke-cloud 50 per cent. of the’ winter sunlight. 
London smoke is known to be blown as far 
as sixty-four miles away, and the peculiar London 
stuffy smell is there recognised. The writer insists 
that the smoke does not act as a disinfectant. 


SMOKELESS FURNACES AND STOVES, 


Proceeding to suggest remedies, the writer urges 
that mechanical appliances, such as the “ Sprinkler” 
or the “ Triumph Stoker,” though costing a little at 
first, would soon recoup the cost by the economies 
effected in consuming coal perfectly and avoiding 
smoke. The open fire-grates, like the “ Tropican” 
grate and others, are said to burn 66 per cent. less 
coal than the old-fashioned grate, and one can be 
fitted as low as #5. He pleads that private persons 
and builders should lead the way, until the Legislature 
might prevent the construction of houses unless fitted 
with smoke-consuming apparatus, 





THE COST OF LIVING IN GERMANY AND ENGLAND. 


Cornhill begins a series of papers on household 
budgets abroad, avowedly in consequence of dis- 
cussions roused by the fiscal controversy. Mrs. Alfred 
Sidgwick gives her account of German expenditure. 
She says :— 

x A well-known German economist divides his country people, 
according to income, into four groups. He reckons that only 
250,009 families, ‘‘the aristocratic and the well-to-do,” have 
more than £450 a year. The “ upper middle class,” in which 
he places 2,750,000 families, have incomes ranging between 
4135 and £450. To the lower middle class he assigns £99 to 
£135, and lastly he reckons that there are more than five million 
families who never rise above £45 a year. The head-master of 
a high-class public day school only gets from £250 to £300 a 
year, with a house and free education for his children. A major 
in an infantry regiment gets from £200 to £250. £40 is a 
common salary for a clerk even in an expensive city like 
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Hamburg, and young men somehow keep life together on it. 
A friend of mine whose father was a Lutheran pastor in Ruegen 
left the impression on my mind that her parents had £130 a 
year, brought up a large family, and gave their sons a university 
education. 

Her conclusion is unfavourable to the tariff 
reformers who try to make out that the German 
working man has an advantage over the English by 
reason of Protection. She says :— 

Most people who know both countries agree that the artisan 
is better off in England than in Germany. He certainly earns 
more and his food is cheaper. Less is done to provide him with 
amusement, but it is in the English nature to care more about a 
comfortable home than about outside amusements. The pros- 
perous English working-man likes a little house to himself, if 
possible a little garden, and plenty of cheap beef and mutton 
and white bread. Anyone who doubts that the German is 
worse off should consider the German’s dinner of black bread 
and lentil soup or potatoes, and then discover for himself what 
the Yorkshire farm labourer requires in the way of food. 


At the same time, she admits that for the middle 
classes the advantage lies with the Germans. 





HEALING AN ANAEMIC POPULATION. 

THE Porto Rican Government’s fight with anemia 
is described in the American Review of Reviews by 
Adam C, Haeselbarth. The commission appointed 
“ seems to have proved that anemia is resultant from 
contact with infected soil, and that agricultural workers 
rarely escape infection.” Nearly one-fourth of the 
deaths in the island are from anemia, and the same 
disease caused fatal ravages in the Philippines and the 
Southern States. We have long been accustomed to 
anzemia as a disease attacking individuals at certain 
stages of their development, but the conception of it 
as the plague of a whole population is to most of ug 
something new :— 

Doctors Ashford and King have made a long and carefub 
study of uncinariasis in Porto Rico, treating more than a 
thousand cases, and are convinced that prevalent anemia is 
caused by the presence of tiny parasites which destroy the 
hemoglobin, or red colouring matter, of the blood, dissolving it 
by a poison created by the work. 

The treatment at Bayamon is very simple. | Microscopic ‘tests 
at once reveal the presence of the worm, which is known to 
exist from the general anzmic appearance of the patient. 
Thymol is used as a vermifuge to expel the parasites, and then 
a wonderful rise of hemoglobin, with a coincident gain in vita- 
lity, is noticed. A single instance of an aggravated case will 
suffice to show results. Early in April a man came in a dying 
condition to the camp. His face was pasty white, his legs were 
swollen, and his condition was abnormally torpid. Apparently, 
he was beyond hope, and a few minutes after his arrival he 
fainted on the hospital porch and was carried to bed. Heart 
murmurs were pronounced. The first blood test showed the 
hemoglobin reduced to 26 per cent. By the first week of May 
it had risen to 80 per cent., and the man was, practically, 
thoroughly restored to health. 

Dr. Ashford says that this class furnishes the cases of uncin- 
ariasis ; that it is his firm belief that 90 per cent. of them living 
outside of the larger cities are infected with the parasite, and 
that 75 per cent. of those infected show decided symptoms. 

As in Havanaand in Panama, so in Porto Rico, 
the American officials count on stamping out this 
disease, causing a vast accession of vitality to the 
labouring population and consequent increase of 


prosperity. 
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THE MAKING OF RAILWAYS. 


Mr. Cartes H. GRINLING in the Windsor con- 
tinues his most instructive studies of “The Ways of 
our Railways.” London, he says, has no less than 
ten main systems of railways radiating from it, apart 
from local lines. Within six miles of St. Paul’s there 
are 255 railway passenger stations. Of all the railways 
of the United Kingdom, the Midland is the most 
nearly ubiquitous, extending from Swansea on the 
west to Lowestoft on the east, and from near Bourne- 
mouth in the south to Stranraer and the Forth Bridge 
in the north. It has recently acquired several hundred 
miles of railway in the north of Ireland. The North 





By courtesy of the ** Windsor.’’| 


With “cut and cover” the work is done from the top. Finally the 
remaining earth, vulgarly called the ‘‘ dumpling,” is removed. 


THE Review or REVIEWS. 


Darlington, the Liverpool and Manchester, the Canterbury and 
Whitstable, and the Leicester and Swannington must all be 
4 feet 84 inches. Make them of the same width ; though they 
may be a long way apart now, depend upon it they will be joined 
together some day.” 


MAN AS BURROWER, 


After describing the methods by which railway Bills 
are put through Parliament, the writer goes on to 
describe the actual cutting of the railways. He 
describes the making of underground railways by 
means of the shield invented by the late Mr. Great- 
head. He says :— 

The great advantage of the shield system over ‘‘cut and 
cover” is that with the former the surface 
of the ground is not disturbed.. With 
**cut and cover” the work is done from 
the top by sinking two wide trenches in 
which the side walls are built up to about 
four feet high. Then the excavation is 
taken out-full width down to that level, 
the centring fixed, and the arch turned. 
Finally, the remaining earth, vulgarly 
called the ‘‘dumpling,” is removed. 

The intense pain felt by men 
working in compressed air on 
‘returning to ordinary conditions is 
immediately relieved by entering 
again the compressed air, from 
which it is supposed that the minute 
globules of compressed air get into 
the skin, and perhaps into the 
joints of the workmen, and on the 
extra pressure being removed ex- 
pand with consequent pain. There 
is a great deal of other interesting 
fact and instructive illustration in 
the article. 


Cassel?'s Magazine for July isa first- 
rate number. A sketch of the Tsar is 
noticed elsewhere, as also Mrs. Mas- 
sey’s “ Dogs in Miniature.” Mr. H. 
G. Archer gives a most interesting 
account of how railway lines are 





Eastern offers the greatest contrast, as being abso- 
lutely confined to the part of England indicated by its 
title. The inferiority of the lines south of the 
Thames arises from the comparative poverty of their 
traffic field, as they have to depend mainly for their 
revenue on passenger traffic. 


THE STANDARD GAUGE, 


What great effects may follow from small accidents 
appears in the origin of the standard gauge :— 


The “‘standard gauge” of British railways—z.e., the width of 
4 feet 8} inches between the two rails—was not adopted for any 
scientific reasons. It happened to be the width between the 
wheels of the trucks used at the collieries on the Stockton and 
Darlington line. When the plans for another of the earliest lines 
—the Leicester and Swannington—were under discussion, 
someone suggested that 3 feet might be a better gauge than 
4 feet 8} inches. ‘‘This won’t do,” George Stephenson is 
reported to have exclaimed. ‘I tell you the Stockton and 


being electrified on the Metropolitan, 
on the North Eastern, and near Berlin. The recent 
developments of the motor brougham are described in 
another article, prices seeming to range from £310 to 
£750. The great houses that make Berkeley Square 
famous are sketched, with photographs, by Mr. A. W. 
Myers. There is also a paper on C, B. Fry. 


How To UTILISE HOLIDAys.—Mr. Eustace Miles 
suggests, in the World’s Work and Play, that the best 
thing we can do in holidays is to try and form good 
habits, which may be useful to us when the holidays are 
over. For instance, we might learn, as he did, to do 
without breakfast, to chew every mouthful of food thirty- 
two times instead of twelve, to adopt new diets, to take 
long breaths, to cultivate our imagination, to master a 
solid book, and so forth. People who feel disposed to 
take Mr. Miles’s advice might do worse than try 
vegetarianism, and if they do they cannot do better 
than spend a penny in purchasing the Vegetarian Mes- 
senger, a monthly magazine published by the Vegetarian 
Society, 19, Oxford Road, Manchester. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


- THE POETRY OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 


One of the best literary articles in the July Reviews 
is Mr. G. M. Trevelyan’s essay on “ The Poetry of 
George Meredith” in the Judependent Review. Mr. 
Trevelyan regards Mr. Meredith’s poetry as one of 
our greatest national possessions ; it is a rich treasure 
house of philosophic wisdom -which we cannot: afford 
to neglect. He says :-— 

. The appetite for Mr. Meredith’s poetry grows by what it feeds 
on. The difficulty is in the first few mouthfuls. At the first 
reading of a poem some lines, probably, will capture the 
imagination ; but the rest, perhaps, will seem inferior or obscure. 
A second reading extends the range. A third may render us 
greedy of the whole poem. 


Custom soon teaches-the dialect, which has, it must 
be confessed, a charm of its own. ‘The obscurity of 
many of the poems is due to the fact that the thought 
which it embodies is sometimes so vague, so complex, 
so spiritual, that it cannot be expressed more exactly. 
To pour its meaning into more exact words would be 
to spill its essence. ‘“ Modern Love” is a great work 
that stands half way between the narrative and the 
meditative poems :— 

Here is a medicine for our poor nervous melancholick 
modern world, pitilessly stretched on the rack by its other 
intellectual giants. For here is one of our own ‘ problems” 
treated, like some ancient tragedy, with the intellectual and 
spiritual beauty of ‘* Othello” and ‘‘ Hamlet.” Indeed, in this 
great poem, psychology, comedy, irony, tragedy, philosophy, and 
sheer beauty follow upon each other’s heels in such quick 
succession, that scarcely, except by Shakespeare, have such 
varying stops been touched with more art and power. 

A great part of the ess.y is devoted to an attempt 
to set forth the ethical and the religious ideas which 
are the key to the meaning of Mr. Meredith’s poetry. 
Mr. Trevelyan somewhat over-accentuates what he 
regards as Mr. Meredith’s denial of the immortality of 
the soul, and his reading will probably be repudiated 
by Mr. Meredith himself. Comparing him to Words- 
worth, Mr. Trevelyan says that in Wordsworth’s 
thought Earth was not the mother, but only the foster- 
nurse of man, whereas to Meredith Earth is the 
mother. Man’s spirit and brain, no less than his body, 
are earth-born; what is spiritual comes out of the 
earth as well as what is fleshly :— 

It is from life—its joys, its sorrows, and its long battle—that 
we must learn. Definite answer to the problem of good and 
evil there is none. But Earth will in the end teach us, if not to 
know, at least to feel aright, by long experience of life. 

But also we are taught by Nature. The face of our living 
mother, the Earth, has a language that appeals to the deepest 
in us. In accordance with the doctrine, that we have been 
‘evolved out of Earth, body and soul together, Mr. Meredith 
does not regard our flesh as wholly vile. 

He divides our nature into three parts—blood, brain and 
spirit. Blood is the flesh, senses, and animal vigour. Bvain is 
brain. Spirit is the spiritual emotion which comes of the 
interaction of brain and blood. ‘These three must all go 
together. 

Mr. Trevelyan admits that, in spite of Mr. Meredith’s 
extraordinary .success, which makes some of. his 
poems have a musical beauty of sound equal to the 
‘best work of other poets, the element of music in 
his verse is*more -intermittent than in Milton and 
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Keats. A constant feature in all his work has been 
brain :— 

His intellect is more constantly vigorous, and acute, and 
coruscating than that of any other poet of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, not excluding Browning. Mr. Meredith weeds out the 
commonplace and the unessential from his poetry. He will 
express nothing but the heart of the matter in hand. 

But perhaps his highest quality is wealth of imagination. 
Hardly any other poet has metaphors so numerous, so apt, so 
incisive, so beautiful in thought and in expression, This richness 
and aptness of imagery, combined with his habit of leaving out 
the unessential, renders his best poems, to those who will be at the 
pains to read them more than once, a rapid succession of glowing 
pictures and stimulating ideas, which produce, in the cumulative 
effect of a long poem, the highest kind of mental intoxication. 


CONWAY: THE HOME OF WELSH ART. 

Conway is not only the headquarters of art in 
North Wales, but Plas Mawr, the quaint Elizabethan 
mansion at Conway, is the home of the Royal 
Cambrian Academy, which every year holds within 
its walls an ‘exhibition of pictures, most of which are 
by members and associates. The July number of the 
Art Journal, in referring to the exhibition, adds a few 
notes about the interesting building called Plas Mawr. 
The writer says :— 

The town, which sprang up as an English colony within the 
sheltering outer walls surrounding the noble castle that Edward 
the First Luilt; as a barrier to protect his conquests from the 
wild Kymry of Snowdonia, is an old-world place, full of 
charm ; and it is perfectly situated at the mouth of that river 
beloved of artists which drains one of the loveliest’ valleys in 
our island. In and about it there dwell, or have dwelt, many 
of our best landscapists. Some of the favourite hotels are 
wonderful picture galleries, notably ‘* The Castle,” just opposite 
Plas Mawr, which, among its treasures, is especially proud of a 
series of panels illustrative of scenes from Shakespeare’s plays, 
treated decoratively by the late J. D. Watson. 

Entering the door of Plas Mawr, one steps into ‘‘ the spacious 
days of great Elizabeth.” Crossing a square courtyard which 
accommodates a‘ bardic stone,” one climbs a moss-grown 
outside stone staircase to a gallery, from which the first room is 
entered. On a first visit the pictures do not have a fair chance ; 
there is so much that is attractive about the oak panelling, the 
moulded ceilings and the ornate fireplaces; and it must be con- 
fessed that the light in the old rooms is not by any means the 
best possible for pictures. It may, like the curate’s egg, be 
good in parts, but when the R.C.A. first acquired Plas Mawr, 
the hangers must have been sadly at a loss how to display their best 
wares ; there was no lack of dark corners for pictures requiring 
a friendly varnish of gloom. In 1895-6, however, a large and 
perfectly-lighted picture gallery, ‘‘the Victoria Room,” was 
built. In it the most important exhibits are usually found, 


C. B. Fry’s Magazine continues to be true to the best 
traditions of English sport. Its tone suggests the words 
used of Admiral Fisher, that “ keen living 1s clean living.” 
Mr. Fry’s help to a woman at the wicket has been men- 
tioned elsewhere. Mr. Benson shows the dangers and 
excitement of climbing English crags. Mr. Goldie feel- 
ingly reproduces “Hot Finishes at Henley.” Lawn 
tennis personalities are portrayed by Mr. A. W. Myers, 
and Mr. Archibald Williams gives much information 
about the motor cycle. Art is not forgotten. Mr. F. G, 
Aflalo treats of the birds and beasts of Japanese artists, 
showing how the camera has vindicated their treatment 
of birds in flight, and declaring that no British artist 
comes anywhere near the Japanese in portraymg fish. 
“The Last Trek,” the last drawing by Sir John Millais, 
is reproduced, and the incident on which it was based, 
as told by his son, is related, 
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POETRY IN THE PERIODICALS. 

Arter having discontinued for some years making 
extracts from the poetry in the periodicals, I resume 
the practice this month inthe hope that the supply 
may justify the experiment. I begin with a children’s 
lullaby which Eugenia O. Emerson contributes to the 
Twentieth Century Home for June, entitled “The 
Sleepytime Land.” It recalls memories of Eugene 

. Field :— 
Oh, how do you think the Babies go 
To the ports of Sleepytime Land ? 
Oh, it’s not by rail— 
They must lightly sail 
To that most delectable strand ! 
Their little boat is a poppy flower, 
They. glide on the oceans of musk 
(The breeze’s perfume) ; 
And they breast the gloom 
At exactly quarter-past dusk. 
They use for a‘sail a gossamer, 
Their oars are just stamens of gold, 
And they dip their spars 
In ripples of stars— 
A load of dreams in the hold. 
A cargo, too, of some poppy-wine ; 
For ballast, the Sandman’s sand— 
With a winking eye 
And a murmured ‘‘ Bye” 
They start for this Sleepytime Land. 


**THE KING OF THE HUMBUGS.”: 
A HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED POEM By LORD Byron. 


Good Words for July has the distinction of publish- 

ing, for the first time, a poem by Lord Byron. The 
manuscript has come to light by the purest accident ' 
“among a bundle of Byron’s letters found in a desk 
formerly belonging to the late Mr. , Byron’s 
close associate while they were together at Cambridge, 
and one of the few persons whom he counted as his 
intimate friends in after life. Of the authenticity 
of the manuscript there cannot be the smallest 
doubt” :— 
» The MS. is contained in three loose sheets of the hand-made 
note-paper of the time, used for the rough draft of the composi- 
tion and the jotting down of ideas and rhymes as they might 
occur, and a small quarto copy-book (6} ins. by 7? ins.) in 
which a fair copy has been: made of the finished stanzas, with 
gaps of one or more pages left between stanzas, or groups of two 
or more stanzas, to be filled up as the poem progressed towards 
completion. 

The satire seems to have been “ written round” 
the coronation of George IV. The poet’s indignation 
over the conjugal irregularities of that monarch seems 
to have tipped his pen with vitriol. Of the coronation 
he says :— ; 

I’ve not a word to say upon the matter, 

Either by way of gossip or of satire. 
> ..: + [leave the ceremonies in the Abbey 

. To those who see them, which I never shall. 

He says ‘he will not pay a guinea an inch to the Dean 
and Chapter for a seat in the choir:—* - Hise 
‘os 1“ “The newspaper will tell it to us all: 4 
é ' I never could, in'spite of all the talk, ~ 
Sees & Give much’ to see-how men and women walk..' ' 


Gl he 





excluding questions of the day and politics. 
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He will deal with another coronation, for he says :- 
To-day the Humbugs have appointed 
To see their King elected and anointed. 
Inquiring “Where are these Humbugs?” he 
answers :— 


Some one whispers—(Could it be my Muse ?) 
That Humbugs are found natives of all parts, 
And scattered through all nations like the Jews, 
And have, like them, great skill in little arts, 
Yet not, like them, held up to scorn and laughter, 
They’re feasted, listened to, and followed after. 
There’s scarce a post of honour in the nation, 
Never a star with which they’re not bedecked. 


As the race of Humbugs seems to be as prolific as 
ever, the point of the satire remains. 





HEROES OF SONG AND STORY. 

READERS of Uhland’s ballads and poems will be 
glad to learn that in the June number of Veber Land 
und Meer there is an article, by Eugen Schneider, on 
Graf Eberhard der Greiner (quarrelsome) of Wiirtem- 
berg, often called Rauschebart (rush-coloured or 
yellow beard). With Eberhard as with Barbarossa 
(red beard), his beard was evidently a_ striking 
personal feature. He was born about 1315, and 
died in 1392. Uhland, in his ballads on Wildbad 
and the battles of Reutlingen and ‘Doffingen, 
has made the name of this Eberhard more famous 
in Germany than that of any other Wiirtemberg 
Prince. But, it must be noted, there were many 
rulers of Wirtemberg called Eberhard, and some con- 
fusion has evidently arisen in consequence. Uhland, 
for instance, has attributed exploits to the Rausche- 
bart which were performed by a later Eberhard: 
Schiller, too, has written a war poem on a Count 
Eberhard of Wiirtemberg. In an article on Eber- 
hard der Greiner, by Mr. H. Schiitz Wilson, which 
appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine in May, 1900, 
there is some apparent confusion also, the subject of 
Mr. Schiitz Wilson’s article being Eberhard, surnamed 
im Bart, the fifth Count, and afterwards first Duke, 
the founder of the University of Tiibingen, who 
flourished a century later than Eberhard the Greiner, 
the Rauschebart of ballad fame. The battles of 
Reutlingen and Doffingen, etc., described by Mr. 
Wilson, the defeat of the son Ulrich at Reutlingen, 
and his death at Doffingen, took place, according to 
Mr. Schneider, in the fourteenth century, during the 
reign of the Rauschebart, and not during the reign of 
Eberhard im Bart. 





“AT CHURCH WITH THE KING,” by Mary Spencer 
Warren, is the opening paper of the Sunday at Home. 
The churches attended by the King are, of course, 
Sandringham Chapel, Windsor Private Chapel; and 
occasionally St. George’s Chapel, Buckingham Palace 
Private Chapel, the English Church, Copenhagen ; and 
generally the British Embassy Church in whatever 
continental city the King is staying. At Sandringham 
the Queen usually chooses the hymns, the King coming 
in only for the ante-communion seryice., He is in favour, 
Miss Warren reminds us, of short practical sermons, 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE SONG OF THE THRUSH. 


In the June number of the At/antic Monthly there 
is a fascinating article entitled “Song Forms of the 
Thrush,” in which Mr. Theodore Clarke Smith 
embodies the results of his observations among 
various types of thrushes in New England and 
Canada. 

To record with exactitude the notes of the singers 
is not an easy matter, but after a number of experi- 
ments with the pitch-pipe the writer was finally 
enabled to record a number of song-forms which he 
heard in Ohio, Massachusetts, and Quebec. Many 
of the wood-thrushes, he says, use only three or four 
phrases, and only a few have five or six. The first, 
here reproduced, is a typical example of a song with 
four phrases. It is described as the song of the 
ravine wood-thrush, and the writer explains :— 

Of course it does not pretend to give the actual sounds, or to 
enable one unfamiliar with the bird to reproduce the song, for 
the timbre, the unique, individual wood-thrush voice, is not to 
be hinted at by such means. All it does is to symbolise roughly 
the tones of the musical scale, to which the thrush approxi- 
mated, 
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Song of the Ravine Wood- Thrush. 











It was more difficult, the writer says, to study the 
songs of the hermit- thrushes, because these birds are 
not only much shyer than, the wood-thrushes, but are 
more restless, and though they will sing with untiring 
persistenee for an hour and. more at a stretch, and at 
all times of the day, they often change from tree to 
tree while in song. Then, also, they are not gre- 
garious as the wood-thrushes are, and to get acquainted 
with them meant tramping through wide stretches of 
pastures and forests, or rowing many miles along the 
shores of lakes. 

Each hermit-thrush which the writer heard seems 
to have from eight to eleven separate phrases, and 
these, unlike the figures of the wood-thrush, are in 
several different keys, and all approximately of the 
same ‘form. The typical hermit-thrush theme is 
described us consisting of a long opening note, 
followed by two or more groups of rapid notes 
higher on the scale; each of the phrases is similar 
in, form, the only difference being that each begins on 
a different note, which, however, is invariably delibe- 
rate, loud, and penetrating, and therefore easy to 
determine with the pitch-pipe. 

As an example of the song of a hermit-thrush, that 
described as the song of the camp-thrush is here re- 
produced. Mr. Smith says in reference to it :-— 


The contrast in form between this and the wood-thrush’s song 
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is obvious. Instead of from three to five unlike phrases forming 
part of a broken melody, there are nine phrases, all similar in 
form, not melodic, but thematic in character. 
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Song of the Camp Hermit-Thrush. 


Mr. Smith sums up by saying that beneath an 
apparently haphazard utterance he found clear signs 
of permanent preferences in each bird :— 

Like the wood-thrush, the hermit tried to produce continued 
variety, without repetition of phrases near the same pitch, and 
without violent contrasts. It will be seen that most of the 
sequences are in related keys, and when the bird varies from 
flats to sharps the change is made easy by the form. 

The contrasts of pitch were aided by those of timbre. The 
lowest phrases were generally round and hollow, not very loud, 
but exquisitely finished in delivery, uttered with deliberation and 
spirit, clear and rich, after pauses even longer than the wood+ 
thrush’s. 

On one memorable occasion fine singers of the two species 
sang in full voice not over fifty yards apart; and while I drank 
in the sounds it seemed to me that the superior beauty of the 
wood-thrush’s best tones were undeniable. . .. But in song- 
form, in execution, and in general effect the contrast was 
undeniably, it seemed to me, in favour of the hermit-thrush. His 
long opening note in each phrase swelled gradually, the firs 
group of rapid notes came louder, like a sparkiing shower, an 
the next one diminished, fading away into a silvery whisper. . 

Through the liquid notes of the wood-thrush the steady, 
swinging phrases of the hermit-thrush pierced their way, now 
high and clear, now long and ringing, always individual, strong, 
delicate, and aspiring. He was the master artist of the Northera 
woods, o- mnomay 

SHAKESPEARE AND PURITANISM. } 

In the Leisure Hour the Rev. Dr. Carter criticiseg 
somewhat severely the statement of Mr. Sidney Lee, 
Dr. Brandes, and other accepted Shakespearean 
authorities that Shakespeare was not in sympathy 
with Puritans and Puritanism, He examines in 
detail the evidence that Shakespeare’s references to 
Puritanism are couched in language “uniformly dis- 
courteous,” as asserted by Mr. Lee, and finds it lacks 
sufficient support. On the contrary, he’ brings 
forward instances to prove that Puritans were held in 
much respect, if regarded as a little aver-strict. . Dr. 
Carter concludes that “very hasty deductions have 
been made by critics who claim to be well. informed, 
and that there is still much to be done. before, weican 
reach the true standpoint for an-adequate reading’ of 
the life and character of William Shakespeare.” «-°! 
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INSIDE A THUNDERSTORM. 

THe Rev. J. M. Bacon gives in Longmans 
Magazine many interesting incidents and explanations 
concerning the thunderstorm. He remarks that 
lightning seems to have a fancy for particular spots, 
and even for certain individuals. Oe man was struck 
three times, each time in a different locality ; “ while 
so great an authority as Arago admits that one man, 
through the nature of his constitution, runs more 
danger than another.” The camera shows that 
‘lightning is not zigzag, but, as it were, meandering 
streams or fluttering ribbons, ramified streaks or veins. 
It is rather interesting to learn that the lightning flash 
is supposed to be generated by the friction of contrary 
currents of air, much as smaller sparks are evoked by 
the rubbing together of certain materials :— 


In the British Isles, at any rate, it may be taken as a fact that 
when electric storms are about there are wind-currents blowing 
different ways ; and it has with reason been supposed that opposed 
air-currents, by their conflict and friction, may be the sufficient 
cause of the electric disturbance. In this way, too, as will be 
shown directly, it-is easy to account for the familiar observation 
that ‘‘thunderstorms come up against the wind.” Two very 
experienced observers, as astronomers, of the heavens, after 
many years of careful study, arrived lately at a remarkable 
generalisation. Their memoranda went to show that previous 
to a thunderstorm the wind is usually blowing north-east, while 
the storm is coming up from south-west. Then ‘‘as soon as the 
storm has passed the wind will blow after it.” 


To be in the heart of a thunderstorm in a balloon is 
probably a rare experience, and it is interesting to 
have this record of one who survived it. The balloon 
was at a. height of 3,000 feet, and was being carried 
along by a main sweep of air :— 


We paid insufficient heed to a murky veil ahead of us, which 
began gathering and deepening, and blotted out the view. We 
were soon enveloped in this grey curtain, and thus its tru2 appear- 
ance was lost to us; but at Newbury, our starting-ground, a 
large crowd was watching us entering a vast and most menacing 
thunder-pack, and was wondering why we did not come down. 

The first real warning which we had of our predicament was 
a flash of lightning close on our quarter, answered by another on 
our other side, and almost before we could realise it, we found 
we were in the very focus of a funous storm which was being 
borne on an upper wind, and a wild conflict was already raging 
round us. There was our own fast current carrying us west- 
ward ; there was the storm-cloud slightly above us hurrying to 
the east ; and added to these there now descended a pitiless 
down-draught of ice-cold air and hail. We were doubtless in 
a cloud which was discharging lightning over a wide area, each 
flash, however, issuing from the immediate vicinity of the 
balloon, and the idea formed on the writer’s mind was that 
many flashes were level—that is, as if from one part of the 
cloud to another. Any that reached the ground must from our 
known position have been at least a mile long. 


Mr. Bacon concludes his sketch with the re- 
assuring fact that during ten years the average annual 
death rate from lightning is, less than one in a 
million. 





IN the Open Court for June the editor, Dr. Paul Carus, 
begins an interesting account of Babism, which he regards 
as,the youngest faith upon earth, and which he believes 
is likely to play a not insignificant part among the 
se of the world. Its founler was born about 
1824. 


COLOUR PUZZLES IN NATURE. 


THE distribution of colour in Nature is the subject 
of a very interrogative article in the MVestminster 
by Mr. George Trobridge. A common _ impres- 
sion that intensity of colour depends upon the pre- 
sence of light is discredited by the fact that the 
most brilliant of precious stones are found deep 
in the earth, that the bright-coloured pulp of many 
kinds of fruit and the crimson blood of animals 
are also hidden from the light. Cold seems to turn 
colour pale. 

Mr. ‘Trobridge mentions some interesting seasonal 
generalisations concerning flowers. “In winter and 
early spring, white and yellow assert themselves. Pink 
is the typical colour of summer.” The deeper and 
fuller tints are most prevalent in late summer and 
autumn. ‘“ Yellow holds its own atall seasons.” The 
writer throws out many questions to which no answer 
has yet been found. Why is the range of colour in 
pinks and carnations limited to white and shades of 
red? Why is there no blue rose to be found, though 
almost every other colour has its rose? Why is colour 
in fruit trees limited to white, pink, crimson: and 
purple? Why is purple so frequently associated with 
poisonous plants ? 

Passing to the animal world, he asks, why is white 
so rare among land birds, and so common among 
aquatic and especially marine birds? How is it that 
carnivorous animals are so frequently striped and 
spotted, while such markings are comparatively rare: 
with the herbivorous? Why are song birds usually 
sombre in colour, while the brilliant coloured species 
have harsh and discordant voices ? 

Just as there is no blue rose, there is, it appears, no 
blue moth :— 


Among British moths there is no really blue example, anT 
blue spots and markings are only found in a very few species ; 
indeed, are almost confined to the sphingidze. On the other 
hand, there are many blue butterflies, and blue markings 
appear in many of the other species. A possible explanation 
may be offered. If, as has been suggested in relation to tinct- 
mutation, colour depends on impressions received through the 
eyes, this may account for the brilliant colouring of butterflies 
and the dull hues of moths. In butterflies. are reflected the 
bright flowers over which they hover, and it may be that the 
blue of the sky even is brought down to patch their motlcy coats. 
Moths that never see the blue sky never have its hues reflected 
in their wings. If we accept this theory, however, a crowd of 
new difficulties present themselves at once. Why is blue not 
found in all butterflies, and why are species, allied in race and 
habit, totally different from each other in marking and colour, 
e.g., the Red Admiral (Vanessa Atalanta) and the Peacock 
(Vanessa Jv)? We must be content to leave these among the 
many mysteries of colour that science cannot explain. 





I HAVE noticed most of the important articles in the 
Economic Fournal elsewhere, so I only need to call 
attention to Miss Hutchin’s paper on the employment 
of women in paper mills, and Mrs. Fawcett’s review 
of Macdonald’s Women in the Printing Trade. The 
reviews are, as usual, carefully done; but the notes and 
memoranda are chardly so varied as is usually the 
case, ‘ 
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THE LATE SIR H. M. STANLEY. 
By Mr, SipNney Low. 

Mr. Stpney Low pays a glowing tribute to his 
departed friend in the Corn/il/, He opens by saying, 
“*The map of Africa is a monument to Stanley @re 
perennius.” He describes Stanley as the last of the 
‘discoverers. ‘He is the great, we may say the final, 
‘systematiser of African geography,” whose achieve- 
‘ment can neither be superseded nor surpassed. He 
‘regarded himself as the geographical executor and 
slegatee of Livingstone. This was his mission in life. 
And his singleness of aim explained his success. 
**No single individual revolutionised so large a 
tract of the earth’s surface with only a handful of 
-armed men.” Mr. Low objects to the idea that 
Stanley was a swashbuckler and filibuster, reckless of 
dife :— 

He was always ready to sacrifice himself, and when necessary 
‘he was prepared, as great men who do great deeds must be, to 
-sacrifice others. But there was never the smallest justification 
for representing him as a ruthless, iron-handed kind of privateer on 
land, who used the scourge and the bullet with callous reckless- 
‘ness. There was nothing reckless about Stanley, except, at 
itimes, his speech. In action he was swift and bold, but not 
careless, 

As to his interior life, Mr. Low has some interesting 


semarks. He says. there was a side of his character 
not revealed to the world at large, or to many 
ypersons :— 


But those who caught glimpses into a temple somewhat 
‘jealously veiled and guarded did not find it hard to understand 
why it was that Stanley had never failed to meet with devoted 
service and loyal attachment, through all the vicissitudes of the 
Yorilliant and adventurous career which has left its mark scored 
‘deep upon the history of our planet. 

More explicitly Mr. Low says :— 

He had the Welsh peasant’s quickness of temper, his warmth 
of affection, his resentfulness when wronged, his pugnacity, and 
Ais code of ethics ultimately derived from John Calvin. Welsh 
Protestantism is based on a conscientious study of the Biblical 
text. Stanley carried his Bible with him through life, and 
che read it constantly; but I should imagine that he was 
less affected by the New Testament than by the prophetic 
:and historical books of the Hebraic Scriptures. ‘He believed 
(profoundly in the Divine ordering of the world, but he was 
equally assured that the Lord’s will was not fulfilled by mystical 
dreams or by weak acquiescence in any wrong-doing that could 
be evaded by energetic action. With Carlyle he held that 
‘strength is based on righteousness, and that the strong should 
rinherit the earth ; and he saw no reason why there should be any 
undue delay in claiming the inheritance. 

He had his own idea about prayer. A man, he thought, 
ought to lay his supplications before the Throne of the Universe ; 
vand he attached great value to prayers for deliverance from 
danger and distress. But the answer was not to be expected by 
way of a miracle. The true response is in the effect on the 
-suppliant himself, in the vigour and confidence it gives to his 
‘spirit, and the mental exaltation and clearness it produces. 
‘That was Stanley’s opinion ; and he had no great respect for 
the martyrs, who yielded to their fate with prayer, when they 
might have averted it by action. 

Of personal egotism, of mere vanity, he had singularly little. 
It needed a very obtuse observer to miss seeing that he was by 
nature simple, affectionate, and modest, with a wealth of kind- 
ness and generosity under his mantle of reserve. He had a 
<sympathetic feeling for the helpless and the unfortunate—for 
:animals, for the poor, and for the children of all races, . 
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A VISIT TO VICTOR HUGO. 
By HELENE VacaREsco. 

In the Contemporary Review Mile. Héléne Vacaresco 
describes a visit paid by her when a child to Victor 
Hugo in Paris. 

“T[ love the people of your distant land,” said the 
aged poet. “And I love you also, my child; I love 
you, first because of your ancestors, then because your 
rosy cheeks bespeak a very young soul, because there 
is will and strength in your eyes. Be strong, be pure, 
be happy. Now I want to hear your poetry.” 

I stood there trembling from head to foot ; the trial 
appeared to be beyond my power, but all the ladies 
had rushed to my assistance and gently whispered : 
“Victor Hugo must be obeyed. You cannot refuse, 
there is no way of escape, so you have to obey.” With 
faltering tones I recited the stanzas of an uncouth 
battle-song, to which Victor Hugo listened attentively. 
He even interrupted me twice, begging me to repeata 
phrase, whose simple art touched him exceedingly, so 
that when I had finished I found myself wrapped in 
his arms. 

“ Bravo, child, this ts well indeed. Go on, you 
must toil on—you must toil ever harder. Well, I am 
pleased with you and your courage. In after years 
you will be rewarded for it, because you will ever 
remember that you have recited your first poem to 
me. 


WAS PRINCESS CHARLOTTE POISONED ? 
A DeatH-Bep COonFrEssion. 

Mr. HENLEY T. ARDEN contributes to the July 
number of the Gentleman's Magazine an article on 
Princess Charlotte, the daughter -of the unhappy 
Queen Caroline, who died in 1817 at the early age of 
twenty-one. It was generally believed: at the time 
that the Princess had been poisoned, and the writer of 
the article now confirms that suspicion, for Nurse 
Griffiths, whoecommitted the deed, confessed to it on 
her deathbed in a workhouse at Cheltenham :— 

She was scarcely delirious enough to be called in a delirium, 
but she was incessantly speaking to Lord Liverpool and to 
Lord Castlereagh, and repeating as if in a confession :— 

‘**[ did it! I did it, but the (Queen made me do it. I put 
it into her gruel, and not into her beef tea!” 

Her last words were, ‘I did it, but the Queen made me do 
ok 

The Miss Crofts, sisters of the doctor who attended Prin- 
cess Charlotte, lived also in Cheltenham, and when this friend, 
who did not know till then who Mrs. Griffiths was, or even 
that the Princess’s nurse was Griffiths, told them this most 
strange story, they cried— 

‘“*Why, she must have been Nurse Griffiths, she Nurse 
Griffiths for whom there were people then hunting heaven and 
earth! She disappeared as it were from the very face of the 
earth on the day of Princess Charlotte’s death, and there were 
people about Court who would have given all they possessed for 
Nurse Griffiths’ statements of that painful tragedy.” 

Not very long before old Lord Grey’s death this story was sent 
him by one of his relations, and he sent a message to the writer 
of this sketch, that he had known the story all his life, but he 
never dreamt that there was another person now in England who 
did, and he was as keenly interested as if he were a young man 
again to hear of Nurse Griffiths. 
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“CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN. 

THe Sunday Magazine opens with a paper on 
* Religion in Japan.” The writer quotes an American 
missionary who had worked amongst the people for 
years that the Japanese come as near to being a nation 
of atheists as any people upon the planet. ‘The writer 
says that so far as Christianity is concerned, progress 
in Japan is slow. “There is no sign of any real 
turning to Christ” :— ‘ ,; 

Many prominent men are in favour of the adoption of Chris- 
tianity as the State teligion of the country, and indeed a com- 
mission of Japanese statesmen which visited Europe some years 
ago to study civilisation, advised such a step, but in the not 
‘unlikely event of this adoption, the movement would be 
entirely political. It is a curious fact, not generally known, 
that in the present war, and during the conflict with China in 


1894, the Japanese Government allowed a number of native 


{ ° 2 . . 
Christian ministers to accompany the regiments as chaplains, 


‘The British and Foreign Bible Society, too, in conjunction with 
the National Bible Society of Scotland, has been permitted to 
ptesent to the Japanese soldiers, as they have gone to the front, 
portable copies.of the New Testament in their native tongue. 

Christians in Japan have full liberty of worship and all the 
rights -of citizens. In fact, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives is, and has been since 1890, a Christian (a 
\Presbyterian), and fourteen years ago, when the present Consti- 
tution came into force, no fewer than fourteen Christians were 
elected to seats in the Lower House of the Diet, a number 
‘altogether out of proportion to the percentage of Christians in 
the: nation. It is estimated that there are about a hundred 
thousand Christians in Japan, of whom nearly a half are Roman 
Catholics, and sixteen thousand belong to the Greek Church. 
The Presbyterians and Congregationalists have about ten 
thousand each, and the remainder, with few exceptions, are in 
the Aiglican communion. The Christian Endeavour’ move- 
ment, too, is very strong in Japan. 


ti. A CREATOR OF NEW PLANTS. 

. In. Scribner's Magazine for July Mr. W. S. Har- 
wood describes. the marvellous new. plants evolved 
by Mr. Luther Burbank at his experimental farm in 
California. 

He takes a small, unpalatable fruit, inferior in size 
and lacking..in nutrition, and 
makes. it over. into another fruit, | 
large; rich, toothsome, beautiful. 
A ilittle daisy, small and imper- 
fect, appealed to him one day, 
and he developed the _insignifi- 
cant. flower into one several inches 
in diameter. 

He takes a flower with a large, 
showy bloom, a handsome creature 
among ‘its more delicate com- 
panions, but having an offensive 
odour, and gives to it a’ delicate, 
fragrant scent. He has changed 
the hue of a yellow poppy into 
silver or amethyst or ruby. , He 
has driven the pit from the plum 
and filled its‘place with substances 
rich, juicy, and sweet. 

_ He created,a walnut with a far 
thinner. . shell—so .. thin, indeed, 
that the hungry birds could «perch 
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upon the branches, drive their bills through it and 
rob the nut of its meat. This would not do, and he 
reversed the process and he tried back until he had 
a nut of just the right shell-thickness. 

All these marvels are produced by selection. The 
labour required may be gauged from the following :— 

In the production of the primus berry Mr. Burbank secured 
five thousand seedlings from the many crosses made, and though 
they produced strange, and, indeed, marvellous results, some of 
them being the most uncanny and grotesque affairs ever seen, 
yet not a single plant was found to be of any permanent value, 
and they were all destroyed. Nine hundred thousand berry 
bushes, one and two years of age, were torn up and burned in 
bonfires in a single season—not one of them was able to prove 
its right to live. 


Reviving the Ghost of Protection. 

THE Economic Journal for June publishes two 
articles on the Fiscal Question. One is by Professor 
J. Mavor, whose paper is entitled “ Recent Financial 
Movements in the United States.” Professor Mavor 
says it is unfortunate that Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
paganda was started at an inopportune moment ; 
whether it succeeds or fails it has already encouraged 
the High Protection Party in the United States and in 
Canada, and has perhaps done something to extend 
the reign of Protection in both countries. The other 
side of the question is represented by a brief paper, 
contributed by Professor Gustav Cohn. 





Papuan Ingenuity. 


“UNKNOWN NEW GUINEA” is the subject of a 
sketch by E, A. Morphy in the Wide World Magazine. 
Despite their weakness for collecting human skulls and 
eating human flesh, the Papuans are given credit for a. 
cleanliness superior to many European peasants,! and 
for many gifts of resourcefulness, initiative, and adapt- 
ability. The accompanying picture suggests’ that: the 
Papuan women are not less ingenious than their men. 





By courtesy of the “ Wide World.”} : 
A Papzan Cradle: Baby Rocked in a Mosquito Bag. © 
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VILLA BORGHESE AND AGLI ALLORI. 
SomME GERMAN ASSOCIATIONS WITH ITALY. 


In the German reviews for June there are two 
charming articles of reminiscences devoted to German 
associations with Italy. In Velhagen und Klasing’s 
Monatshefte G. von Graevenitz gives us an interesting 
account of the Villa Borghese at Rome and Goethe’s 
associations with it; and in the Deutsche Rundschau 
the article entitled “ Agli Allori” consists of personal 
reminiscences of several eminent German writers and 
artists who have found their last resting-place in the 
Protestant cemetery, Agli Allori, which lies between 
Florence and Certosa. 

The article on the Villa Borghese is written to 
commemorate the erection of a statue of Goethe as 
he appeared to his contemporaries at the time of his 
Italian travels. The sculptor is Professor G. Eberlein, 
and the statue is to be placed in the beautiful grounds 
of the Villa. 

THE VILLA BORGHESE. 


, Villa Borghese! What visions and remembrances 
the mere name recalls to the mind of the traveller 
who has sojourned in Rome and has studied her great 
art collections! And how did the Villa and its collec- 
tions come into. being? The Villa Borghese dates 
back to the beginning of the seventeenth century. It 
was founded by Cardinal Scipio Borghese, a nephew 
of Paul V. It is a country-house at Rome, and is 
situated outside the Porta del Popolo, and is to be 
distinguished from the Borghese Palace, another 
famous house belonging to the great Papal Borghese 
family, which is in the city itself. The palace was 
begun in 1590 and was completed by Paul V. The 
early work in connection with the building of the 
Villa was done by a German, Johann von Xanten, 
Italianised Giovanni Vasanzio (il Fiammingo), about 
1615. Marc Antonio Borghese continued the work 
of the Cardinal, and about 1782 the Villa was 
practically rebuilt. French, Scottish and German 
artists, as well as Italians, were engaged in the mural 
and decorative work, and in the laying-out of the 
grounds, It was in the days of Anton Rafael Mengs, 
and it is the work of his disciples which is met with 
in the beautiful decorations—Maron, Christoph Unter- 
berger in “The Deeds of Hercules,” etc., Wenzel 
Peter, the animal-painter, and others. 


GOETHE IN ROME, 


The enthusiasm for art of the Cardinal was directed 
chiefly to the acquisition of objects of antiquarian 
interest. Goethe refers with appreciation many times 
to the great collections in his account of his Italian 
travels, 1786—1788. He remained some time in 
Rome, and was evidently greatly impressed by the 
Villa Borghese and its surroundings. He enjoyed the 
quiet shady walks of the’ park, and he regarded the 
collections as necessary, not only for the development 
of his artistic gifts, but for the completion of his 
poetical creations. Here he finished “ Egmont,” 


” 


matured “Iphigenia,” projected “ Tasso,” and wrcte 
parts of “ Faust”; and the Witches’ Scene of “ Faust” 
was composed in the garden of the Villa Borghese. 


ART FOR OTHERS, 


The French during their invasion of Italy in 1849 
did considerable damage to the Villa, but some time 
before that date the French had made considerable 
havoc among the collections, for Prince’ Camillo 
Borghese, who married the sister of Napoleon, had 
been compelled to give up many of the most valuable 
among the antiquarian treasures to Napoleon, who 
placed them in the Louvre. After the fall of Napoleon 
a few of these were restored, others have been ac- 
quired anew, but many of the greatest have been lost. 
In 1891 the collections of the Palace . Borghese 
and of the Villa Borghese werg united, and the whole 
collection forms “the Queen of Private Galleries.” 
The Villa isno longer in the possession of the Borghese 
family, but by the law of December, 1901, was 
acquired by the State and presented to the city of 
Rome. The motto which Cardinal Scipio Borghese 
caused to be inscribed in the building still holds 
good. It is to the effect that whatever stranger visits 
the galleries may roam where he will, may gather 
what he will, and may leave when he will, for every- 
thing in it belongs more to the stranger than to the 
owner, 

“ AGLI ALLORI.” 


Isolde Kurz, the writer of “Agli Allori,” is the 
sister of Dr. Edgar Kurz, who died recently. Her 
personal reminiscences of the members of the German 
colony in Florence who have died there, and whose 
remains have been laid to rest in the Protestant 
cemetery, include Arnold Bocklin, the famous painter ; 
Karl Stauffer, another artist and poet; Theodor 
Heyse, the scholar, and uncle of Paul Heyse; Karl 
Hillebrand, the author and critic, at one time 
associated with Heine in Paris ; Heinrich Homberger, 
novelist, critic, etc.; Liphart ; Ludmilla Assing, niece 
of Varnhagen and friend of Lassalle; Gisela Grimm ; 
and Hermann Kurz, the poet. 





THE KANT CENTENARY. 

IMMANUEL Kant, who may be called the founder 
of a new era in philosophy, died on February 12th, 
1804, and in connection with the centenary commemo- 
ration of the philosopher’s death the Revue de Méta- 
physique et de Morale for May is made a special Kant 
number. It contains over a dozen articles on Kant 
and his doctrines, which students of the subject will 
not want to miss. In the June number of the 
Deutsche Rundschau there is also an article entitled 
“Kant and Modern Biology,” by J. Reinke, which 
those interested in Kant will be glad to note. 





_ ONE of the principal attractions of Zhe Realm is 
a series of lion stories by Mr. F. C. Selous which are 
not wanting in thrilling adventure and gruesome horror. 
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‘A’ LAND OF 147 LANGUAGES. 

A STRANGE irony of fate finds the British people, 
perhaps of all civilised nations the least apt at learning 
other languages, in charge of an Empire containing 
probably the greatest variety of languages. For 
example, in the Asiatic Quarterly Review, Mr. G. A. 
Grierson, writing on the Languages of India and the 
Census of 1901, states that, besides the tongues of 
temporary sojourners, there are one hundred and 
forty-seven distinct languages (not dialects) spoken in 
British India. An excerpt from the table he gives 


will be of value :— 
- No. of Speakers. 
Malayo-Polynesian family ... 55 tan 7,831 





Indo-Chinese family 11,712,299 

Munda family 3,179,275 
- Dravidian family’ . Wis w+ 56,514,524 

Indo-European Senily “Aryan, Eranian, Indo- 

Aryan . Ke ue oe oy sce MQ1,557,073 
Semitic family hs oi < ve of 42,881 
Hamitic family ... hoe a a fr 5,530 
Unclassed languages... ae me sib 346,150 
Grand total vernaculars of India . 292,966, 163 


Add other languages... a 346,670 
Languages not sretmuceens or not identified 1,048,223 


. 294,361,056 





Patel eveaintiioi: of British India 


‘ 
‘ 





THE REVOLT OF ASIA. 

M. BéRaRD contributes a paper on’ the revolt of 
Asia to the Revue de Paris. He prefixes to it a brief 
note warmly welcoming the Franco-English Agreement, 
though with characteristic caution he awaits the com- 
plete text, of this instrument before estimating its 
durability. The last ten or twenty years, he thinks, 
have marked the constant progress of the idea of 
European patriotism. 

HATRED OF THE ASIATIC. 

This conception of a European patriotism as a 
rival to- Asia is an old, story in history ; nowadays, 
it has.had the .effect .of drawing the nations of 
Europe closer together, of extinguishing old hosti- 
lities and rancour, and of developing among them 
a feeling of defiance and hatred for the Asiatic. At 
first sight it would seem to be difficult to discover the 
reasons for the growth of this hatred. Differences of 
colour, race, language, religion, manners and customs, 
so-called natural or historical frontiers—all these 
things exist in Europe itself; where then is the line 
to be drawn which separates Europe from Asia? The 
ancient geographers took the Danube or the Don, the 
moderns take the Caucasus or Volga; but the Russian 
Government, whichis in a position to know, has 
never troubled itself about this supposed frontier. In 
reality Asia and Europe are almost inseparable. 

NO COLOUR LINE BETWEEN ASIA AND EUROPE, 

M. Bérard goes on to point out that there is no 
colour line between Asia and Europe. Asia is not 
entirely yellow, for she has as many as three hundred 
million whites ;. while Europe has plenty of specimens 
of yellow men, such as Finns, Hungarians, and Bul- 
garians, not to mention the millions of subjects of the 


Tsar who cannot accurately be described as either white 
or yellow. M. Bérard, who is not apparently at all 
troubled by the fear of the Yellow Peril, sees that the 
true antithesis between Europe and Asia lies in the 
fact that Europe on the whole understands, and has 
for centuries understood, the necessity for work 
and effort. 
ALL UP WITH ASIA? 

Asia, on the other hand, with her fatalism and 
her various forms of religious renunciation, displays 
a profound contempt for work of all sorts; and 
so M. Bérard draws us a picture of Asia falling 
a prey to the ceaseless energies of Europe. It 
is all up with Asia. Between the fleets of the 
Western nations and the Trans-Siberian Railway of 
Russia, China is being gradually squeezed in, and 
Pekin will to-morrow undergo the fate of Delhi. But 
what if Japan should be the sudden avenger of which 
Asia dreams? M. Bérard ends with these striking 
words—Japan, which Europe did not expect, which 
Europe believed to have been domesticated and led 
by a string—Japan enters Korea and the revolt of 
Asia begins ! 





‘REVOLUTIONISING ASIA. 

THERE is a very significant article, ominous of 
imminent world-catastrophe, in the Century. It is 
called “ Economic Changes in Asia,” and is written 
by Doctor A. J. Brown after a tour of nearly sixteen 
months in Asia, The new and expensive standards 
of civilisation introduced by contact with the foreigner 
have effected a rapid revolution in the life of the 
people. Every new railway that taps wheatfield or 
ricefield raises the price of these foods to the home 
consumer. ‘“ New facilities for export have doubled, 
trebled, in some places quadrupled the price of rice in 
China, Japan, and Siam.” The depreciation of silver 
means that the common people have to pay more 
for the necessaries of life, and in China the evil is 
aggravated by the heavy import taxes levied to meet 
the Boxer indemnity. The ingenuity of modern inven- 
tion has created new wants. “The desire of the 
Asiatic to possess foreign lamps is equalled only by his 
passion for foreign clocks.” American lamps and 
American clocks are spreading everywhere. In the 
far interior of Shantung the magistrate had just created 
immense parental consternation by announcing that 
hereafter boys and girls must wear clothes, on pain of 
being arrested if they were found naked. Says the 
doctor, 


the economic revolution in Asia is characterised, as such 
revolutions usually are in Europe and America, by widespread 
unrest and in some places by outbreaks of violence. The 
oldest of continents is the latest to undergo the throes of the 
stupendous transformation from which the newest is” slowly 
beginning to emerge. The transition period in Asia will be 
longer and perhaps more trying, as the numbers involved are 
vaster and more conservative. 


But he ends with the sanguine conclusion that the 
ultimate result cannot fail to be beneficial both to Asia 
and to the whole world. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE BIG HOTEL. 

To the Revue des Deux Mondes M. D’ Avenal con- 
tributes an interesting paper on the development of 
that most curious proauct of modern civilisation, the 
gigantic hotel, and of the elaborate mechanism which 
it implies. 

It is difficult to compare hotel tariffs of different 
periods, partly because, as a rule, hotel-bills which 
have been kept for us in back reminiscences are 
principally those of distinguished travellers, and there 
is always the story of King George, who was charged 
by a Dutch innkeeper five florins for three eggs. 
** Eggs,” he observed, “are very rare here,” to which 
the reply was, “ Eggs are not rare, but itis kings who 
are not very common.” On the whole, there can be 
no doubt, however, that the modern hotel system has 
enormously cheapened the cost of travel. 

FOR THE UPPER TEN. 

The Hotel Bristol, which still flourishes in the 
Place Vendome, was founded in 1816, It now only 
has twenty-five sets of rooms, varying in price from 
£2 10s. to £12 10s. a day. There is no restaurant 
or common dining-room, and every traveller takes his 
meals in his own suite at the time which suits him, 
and the servants are always numerous enough to make 
this plan successful. King Edward VII., when he 
dines at the hotel, is never at table more than thirty- 
five or forty. minutes. It is curious that even in this 
famous hotel, as recently as twelve years ago, not a 
single suite had a bath-room. 

Napoleon conceived the idea of founding a monster 
hotel in Paris at the moment when railways were being 
hurriedly ‘built everywhere, and the first universal 
exhibition had been announced. The vast Hotel du 
Louvre arose, and made a great sensation, but it is 
now absorbed in the great stores of the Louvre. The 
Grand Hotel followed it, with its 750 rooms, the 
biggest in Europe; the Continental, with 485, the 
Terminus, with nearly as many, and the Palais 
D’Orsay, with 400, come next. 

The history of the Continental is really a romance. 
It was founded by three bold spirits in 1876, and they 
had less than fifteen thousand pounds capital with 
which to buy the land and to erect the building, 
which cost about £800,000. The Hotel D’Orsay was 
founded in close connection with the Orleans Railway, 
and is a favourite place for those balls and fétes which 

French people love. 
FOR THE MASSES. 


~ M. D’Avenal goes on to describe the hotels founded 


by Mr. Ogden Mills in New York, which are 
analogous to our Rowton houses. Mr. Mills is a 
philanthropist, who is contented with 3 per cent. on 
his capital. You pay tod. and receive the key of 
your room. At once you are at home; you go up in 
a lift; you have the use of well-warmed and well- 
ventilated reading, writing, and smoking rooms, and 
you are not charged anything for a bath. In the 
Mills hotels, moreover, breakfast costs 2}d.; dinner, 
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consisting of soup, meat, or fish, two vegetables, a 
sweet, dessert, and tea or coffee, costs 74d.; and 
supper, 5d.—so that for a little over 2s. a day the 
patron of the Mills hotels is lodged, fed, warmed, and 
lighted in a city where an ordinary unskilled labourer 
gets 7s. 6d. to 8s. a day and the skilled labourer from 
Ios, to 15s. a day. ‘here is no taint of charity over 
the thing, and it is perhaps only made possible by 
rigid economy of servants, the utmost use being made 
of all mechanical aids, At present the two Mills 
hotels are only for men, but it is intended to open 
similar establishments for women. There is a kindly 
provision at the Mills hotels that women may be 
invited to meals, and this seems to work well. 


THE ART OF EATING. 

Mr. E. WAKE Cook contributes to the Coutemporary 
Review a good article on what is known in America 
as the “ Fletcher System” of diet. The essence of 
this system is to eat less, to masticate with extreme 
thoroughness, and even to drink everything, except 
pure water, slowly. Mr. Fletcher’s system proved so 
successful in his own case that he had, without 
training, beaten professional athletes in feats of 
endurance ; and the American military authorities 
have tested the system, with the result that twenty- 
three members of the Hospital Corps maintained their 
weight on one-third of their usual quantity of food, 
and gained greatly in mental and physical vigour. 

NO BREAKFAST NEEDED. 

Mr. Fletcher condemns breakfast as a superfluity. 
He discovered by accident that the early morning 
meal is quite superfluous for adults, that the body has 
no real need of food until mid-day :— 


Mr. Fletcher begins his.work about four o’clock on summer 
mornings, and at daylight in winter, and by noon he has done a 
good day’s work, and has earned his appetite and his meal. 
Until he has ‘‘ worked himself out ” he has not the slightest desire 
for food ; then he takes what would be called a breakfast, a light 
one, and later a very light dinner. Sometimes he only takes 
one meal a day, and that not a heavy one. But—and here is 
the secret—he utterly out-Gladstones Gladstone in the matter of 
mastication. He chews each morsel of food until it is thoroughly 
dissolved and insalivated, and slips down the throat by involun- 
tary swallowing like the syrup from a sucked sweet, and he 
allows nothing to enter the stomach until it has received this 
preparation, The consequence is that nearly the whole of it is 
assimilated ; one-third to one-half of the ordinary quantity 
suffices ; he gets tenfold the enjoyment, is immune from disease, 
and gains a great increase of physical and mental vigour, has no 
sense of fatigue, but an exhilarating sense of happiness and 
well-being ! 

EATING AND ANGER. 

Food should be masticated until it attains the con- 
sistency of cream; and nothing should be eaten 
during times of mental excitement or anger :— 


I long ago discovered that any mental disturbance instantly 
arrests my digestion, and gives me the only neuralgic twinges I 
ever have. These investigations show the necessity of abstaining 
from food, or greatly lessening its amount, when suffering from 
anger, worry or depression. 
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: ‘SOCIALISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 
AN INGENIOUS PARALLEL. 

TuE Rev. Dr. THomas C. HAL contributes to the 
North American Review for June a very ingenious and 
suggestive article, the object of which is to compare 
the present state of the Socialist movement with the 
actual condition of the Christian Church in the first 
three centuries of its existence. ‘The parallel is very 
close, so close as to suggest that the early disputatious 
dogmatists of the first Christian centuries have been 
reincarnated as the Social Democrats of our day. 
The Christian Church was the Socialistic movement 
of the decadent Roman Empire. ‘ 

THE ECONOMIC CONDITIONS THEN AND NOW, 


Dr. Hall says :— 


The economic world-conditions to-day reproduce, in many 
ways, those which so greatly farthered the spread of an organised 
and dogmatic Christianity. The Christian Church rose to 
power because, under existing economic conditions, it was the 
‘only organisation ‘with sufficient strength among the proletariat 
to reorganise the bankrupt world. In fact, the Christian 
Church ‘fell heir to a mass of proletariat organisations ina 
manner only comparable to the way in which to-day Socialism 
is’ falling heir to trades-unions and reform agencies of even 
middle-class origin, 

THE SAME DECADENCE OF THE OLD RELIGION. 

Something, however, had happened. in the religious world of 
lower-class Rome. As Sohm says: ‘‘ Their heaven had been 
emptied of its gods,” Just that has happened in the home of 
Marxian Socialism.‘ In Germany, the narrow dogmatism of a 
formal and middle-class State Church ‘has left the working-man 
to his fate. -And into the breach Socialism: has rushed. The 
way in which the Socialist lecture-hall is taking the place of the 
Church begins to, alarm even the dull leaders of a decaying 
orthodoxy. 
rere ' THE SAME. COSMOPOLITAN NOTE, 

Out of this proletarian character, so- strongly marked in the 
early Church, came: another peculiarity which also is noteworthy 
in Marxian Socialism. A _possessionless class is not only a rela- 
tively unstable population, but one in which national feeling is 
weak... The.Christian or Socialist group is bound to become 
cosmopolitan in sympathy. 

THE SAME WARRING SECT, bs 

The conditions ofthe proletariat struggle are reproducing to- 
‘day, in another particular, the history of early Christianity. The 
‘power-possessing ‘class press sees in the internal struggles of 
‘Socialism a sure indication of inherent weakness ; and there is 
iscareely any exaggetation possible of the bitterness of these dis- 
‘$Sensions.:' Yet it rust be remembered’ that they- have never 
‘reached the ‘heights and depths of the contests waged by the 
‘parties in the early Church, 

: ‘ “THE SAME DOGMATIC TENDENCY. 

To-day. Socialism, as an enthusiasm fighting a desperate 
battle for a reconstruction of Society, is doing just what the 
‘Catholic Church did ; it is hardening into a dogmatism, and 
doing that under our eyes. 

"It has its triftity of essentials, These are : the Marxian surplus 
value theory ; the doctrine of a class struggle ; and the economic 
interpretation of history. 

The same :struggle between a dogmatic faith and political 
opportunism is going on in Italy and France, as well as in the 
‘United “States. ~The real struggle now, as in the fourth 
century of: Christian history, is not for intellectual exactness, 
but for an uncompromising unity as the basis for a fighting 
organisation. 

e A WARNING TO THE CHURCH. 
,. Dr. Hall concludes by declaring :— 

If the existing order is to maintain itself, then it must find 

some more zeal-inspiring dream than any yet on the horizon of 


either feudal Romanism or individualistic Protestantism. It is 
in Socialism that organised Christianity has its most serious and 
most determined rival. 


LONDON’S SHARE OF THE KING’S TAXES. 

THE key of India, said Lord Beaconsfield on a 
memorable occasion, is not to be found in Herat or 
Constantinople. The key of India lies in London. 
The importance of London to the Empire is often over- 
looked. Its population is equal to that of any one of 
our great self-governing Colonies, and its contributions 
to the Treasury are larger than the whole revenue of 
any of the smaller European States. Mr. W. M. J. 
Williams.contributes to the Economic Journal for June 
an interesting paper on the subject, the net result of 
which goes to prove that although the population of 
London was only 11 per cent. of that of the United 
Kingdom, London contributes 16 per cent. of the 
total tax revenue of the United Kingdom. London’s 
share of the Income Tax and Schedule was 214 per 
cent. of the assessment of the whole of England. 
Under the schedule London pays 61°7 per cent. of 
the total paid by England. The following is the 
summary of Mr. Williams’ calculations. The table 
exhibits all the chief items and London’s total con- 
tribution to the revenue :— 


-LoNDON’s CONTRIBUTION TO THE REVENUE, 1901-2. 


MERGE 53 Feskks Re dek cake o 4£,3)320,000 
BAO oo htuc A web vaio Bao _ 3,600,000 
MA COMION Gor rviaces vesse sess Pad — 508,000 
Railway Duty «............... — 36,000 
Death Dates  ......0... 000820 - 3,328,000 
Stamp Duties ............... —~ 1,392, 300 


IRE W BE icktcceicvais dudav'ces ous _- 45,000 


Inhabited House Duty...... _ 645,450 
Income Tax, Schedule A... £1,593,105 — 
e He xi. 500 a 
i ee aren 556,800 one 
” ” D...  4.547,420 ive 
” ” E... 1,476,365 ee 
—— 8,174,190 





London’s:share of imperial taxation in 1901-2 = £21,048,940 

But in the year 1902-3 the contributions of London 
went up by nearly 14 millions. The: figtires do ‘not 
include the London contribution to the: profits of the 
Post Office, which Mr. Williams’ estimates at-another 
million a year. Mr. Williams ‘deals with thé area 
known as the Administtative County of London, 
whose population in 1901 was 4,536,541. 


JAPANESE PATRIOTISM. 
CoLoneEL E. EMERSON, writing in the Contemporary . 





‘Review, gives.a glowing account of the patriotism of 


the Japanese people, of which. the following is a 
specimen :— 


A miserable criminal was to be executed for murder. On the 
day before. his execution the warden of the prison gave to him 
the sum of two yen (4s.) which had been sent'to him by the 
prisoner’s relatives, and suggested that he should regale himself 
witn a good meal or anything else he might wish to buy, since 


‘it was his last day. The prisoner asked only for the privilege 


to contribute this money to the Japanese war fund. When his 
request was granted he wept and said bitterly- that if he had 
only not committed murder he might have been able to offer his 
life as well to his country. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


JULES VERNE AT AMIENS. 

In a recent Fall Mall appears Mr. Charles 
Dawbarn’s interesting account of his recent visit to 
Jules Verne, at the old Picardy town of Amiens, 
where he has always preferred to live. Speaking of 
the actually realised solution of problems formerly 
solved on paper alone, Jules Verne said that his tour 
of the world in eighty days had already been surpassed 
by M. Gaston Steigler, of Ze Matin (sixty-three days), 
and by Miss Nellie Bly (seventy-two days). As for 
the submarine, he said, “I am not to be taken as a 
prophet. Before I wrote my ‘Twenty ‘Thousand 
Leagues under the Sea’ the submarine existed. I 
merely took the deal as it was and developed it.” 
‘To every question he replied that “ he was no pioneer.” 
In spite of “ Five Weeks in a Balloon,” he has never 


‘done more than ascend for an hour in a spherical 


‘balloon at Amiens. Yet he belongs to the Paris 


‘society “Plus Lourd que !’Air,” an association of 


those who imitate the flight of birds instead of follow- 
ing the doctrine of the practical balloonists—“ lighter 
than air.” M. Verne’s travels, in spite of his thrilling 
descriptions of India and the Far East, have been 


-confined to England, Europe, and the Mediterranean. 
‘Says Mr, Dawbarn :— 


Jules Verne has the features of a Scotsman, but his soul is the 
soul of a Frenchman ; he speaks no other language but his own. 
His beard is whitened, for he has already overstepped the three- 
score years and ten, and is hastening on to eighty. He suffers 
from writer’s cramp ; he has not been out since the beginning of 
the year, and his eyes are affected. 


“ My youthful enthusiasm,” says the veteran novelist, 


‘“ for the literature of travel was fired by Sterne.” 


How. I have revelled in the ‘‘ Sentimental Journey” and 
‘* Tristram Shandy !’? For Dickens I have the most absolute 
I have read him entirely several times over. Ah! 
Mr. Pickwick and Tom Pinch and Martin Chuzzlewit.... 
You have everything in Dickens,” he continued, “ imagination, 
humour, love, charity, pity for the poor and oppressed—every- 
thing, in fact. As to Fenimore Cooper, I have the whole of 


“his thirty volumes.” 


Jules. Verne,‘it seems, is very much struck by the 
author who, he thinks, stands for English imagination 
more than any other living—H. G. Wells. 

‘¢ There is a world of difference in our methods,” observed 
the Frenchman reflectively, ‘‘I believe I am more the true 
romancer of the two. | Mr, Wells imagines the accomplishment 
of certain feats by impossible means. For instance, when he 
wishes to project his hero through spage he invents a metal with- 
out weight. Now, when I send my man to the moon I send him 


” 


_in a cannon.” 


He ‘is an early riser, and by noon has done his 
day’s work. 

The afternoon he devotes to a study of the newspapers and 
magazines, ‘‘I read twenty journals a day,” he told me; and 
he finds there the material for his romantic voyages, 

His next book, to appear in July, is to deal with 
automobilism, with which, however, Jules Verne has 
little sympathy. ; 

‘‘ One goes at so many miles faster than the railway train, but 
is that real progress?” he asked. ‘‘ And all this sport, to which 


the young Frenchman is now addicted, I regard it as most 
Much better to make 


brains instead of strong arms and legs,”’ 
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CHARLES LAMB IN HERTFORDSHIRE. 

In the Cornhill Magazine recently the late Canon 
Ainger’s description of his first visit to Widford, in 
Hertfordshire, is published for the first time. 

Widford is the village with which Charles Lamb’s 
earlier years are associated. Readers of Lamb’s works 
will remember that it was at “ Blakesmoor” where 
his grandmother, Mrs. Field, was housekeeper, and 
where he spent his early holidays. There are also 
allusions scattered through his writings to a certain 
fair-haired maid whom he loved but failed to win, and 
over all this there hung a mist of uncertainty and per- 
plexity till Canon Ainger himself visited Widford. Mr. 
P. G, Patmore, father of the poet, had already identified 
** Blakesmoor ” with Gilston, one of the seats of the 
Plumer family, in whose house Lamb’s grandmother 
was housekeeper, and various editors of Lamb had 
adopted his version. Canon Ainger also followed 
suit, and it was only when he had completed the early 
chapters of his ‘“ Memoir of Lamb” and placed them 
in the hands of Mr. E. J. Davis for correction or 
suggestion, that the question of the identity of Gilston 
with “ Blakesmoor” arose. In 1881 Canon Ainger 
and Mr. Davis made an excursion to the village to 
verify Lamb’s references to “‘ Blakesmoor,” as well as 
to the blue-eyed, fair-haired girl, the “ Anna” of the 
Sonnets and the “Alice” of the Essays, At Wid- 
ford they called upon Mrs. Arthur Tween, an old in- 
habitant of the village, who in her youthful days had 
been very intimate with Charles and Mary Lamb. 

Mrs. Tween, it soon transpired, was a native of the 
Temple, and it was there her: friendship ,with , the 
Lambs began. Her father was Randal Norris, who 
held some office in the Temple. Her mother had 
been a native of Widford, and it was here that her 
two daughters established their school and finally 
married two brothers of the name of Tween. Mrs. 
Field, said Mrs. Tween, died at Blakesware (“ Blakes- 
moor”), and was buried in Widford churchyard. The 
next thing was to discover, if possible, something of 
the girl “Anna” or “ Alice.” She lived near Blakes- 
ware, continued Mrs. Tween, and her name. was 
Nancy Simmons, afterwards Mrs. Bartram. At 
Widford also.was the cottage of “ Rosamund Gray,” 
and Amwell, a village near to Widford, was the scene 
of “ Mrs. Leicester's School.” After his little excursion 
Canon Ainger returned to town, and eagerly re-wrote 
whole passages of his “ Memoir,” more convinced 
than ever of the soundness of Dr. Routh’s advice 
never to take facts at second hand, or, in other words, 
“ Always verify your references !” 

A few days later Canon Ainger and his friend 
explored Mackery End, near Wheathampstead, another 
place in Hertfordshire associated with Charles Lamb. 
Mrs. Arthur Tween and Mrs. Charles Tween (adds. 
Canon Ainger) are both dead, and as neither left any 
children the race of Randal Norris is at an end. Mr. 
Davis, Canon Ainger’s friend, is also no more, and so, 
too, Canon Ainger himself :— 

All, all are gone—the old familiar faces, 
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TRAMPS IN AMERICA. 

In the Sunday Magazine Mr. Harold J. Shep- 
stone recently described “A Tramps’ Refuge” 
in Trenton, New Jersey, and his article throws 
some light on the ever-recurring tramp problem. 
It appears that in the States the tramp who steals 
rides on the trains, generally goods trains, is a 
serious trouble to the railway authorities. It is 
an ex-engine-driver, Mr. Thomas M. Terradell, who 
planned the large refuge now known as _ the 
Terradelphia Institution, at Trenton. He, too, had 
suffered from the tramp nuisance; but still he 
pitied the poor tramp, and in time he was able 
to carry .out his long-cherished desire and found a 
‘Tramp Refuge—the Terradelphia Industrial Hotel 
for Men, Prominently displayed on the outside. is 
the notice, “Labour accepted in licu of cash, if 
preferred. Welcome !” 

Strictly speaking, the tramps’ institution is a combination of 
an hotel and manufactory. It is probably the only home the 
‘wide world over where articles are produced by tramp labour, 
As a result of many trials, the managers of the institutions have 
‘limited their productions to such articles as can be manufactured 
by quasi-skilled labour. The .firewood, department and the 
broom department are the most flourishing. From these depart- 
ments a large revenue is now obtained. The reseating of chairs 
‘and the repairing of boots and shoes have also become sources 
-of considerable revenue. 


Terradelphia is open to the’ poorest and most 


“degraded tramp. None has ever yet been refused a 
snight’s lodging. In its first two years 150,000 tramps 


were sheltered. 


Upon entering the building every man is asked one question : 
“*Do you wish to work?” The average individual is led to 
believe that the one thing a tramp hates is work. If the reports 
from Terradelphia ‘prove anything, this theory decidedly needs 
correction. According to statistics compiled by Mr. Terradell, 
Only one tramp out of every two hundred refuses to work after 
che has received food and a night’s shelter. 








After admission to the home and eating its bread 
and salt, the tramp is “ requested ””—not ordered—to 
perform some task equal in value to what he has 
received. From the printed bills of fare he knows 
exactly the value of his food. Meals cost from 2d. 
to 6d. ; a night’s lodging from 2d. to rod. Not one 
man in two hundred has objected to earn what he has 
received, The conclusion of the whole matter is, 
“given encouragement and facilities for turning over 
a new leaf and of becoming a good citizen, the tramp 
will rarely fail to take the advantage.” 





Russians not Aryans. 

To the June North American Review Dr. Karl 
Blind contributes a characteristic anti-Russian diatribe, 
the object of which is to prove that Russia does not 
represent Aryan civilisation. Dr. Blind maintains 
that the Russians are not Aryans, but as he tells us 
that Verestchagin was partly Mongol, and also praises 
the Finnish and Hungarian civilisations, it is hard to 
see where the reproach lies in being “ non-Aryan.” 





THE ETCHINGS OF COLONEL ROBERT GOFF. 

AN interesting article in a recent number of the 
Magazine of Art deals with Colonel Robert Goff as 
an etcher, and is contributed by a member of the 
Royal Society of Painter-Etchers. In the course of 
his article the writer says with reference to Colonel 
Goff’s etchings of London streets and scenes :— 


**Cannon Street Bridge,” like ‘‘One of London’s High- 
ways” (Lambeth Bridge), is an exquisite etching of the Thames. 
Not the ‘‘glittering Thames,” haunted by ‘ black-winged 
swallows” at Godstow, but the mysterious river hiding the 
secrets of the crowded city and palpitating with the commerce 
of the world. To those whose lives are spent within sight o1 
St. Paul’s, who gratefully turn from the weariness of the streets 
to the everchanging lights and reflections on the surface of the 
water, and the cheerful activity 
of the tugs and barges, this plate 
should be especially welcome. It is 
as much a poem as Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s ‘‘ Ballade of Cleopatra’s 
Needle,” and the enjoyment of it is 
more durable. I know no more 
tender and graceful presentation of 
this side of London life. It is romantic, 
artistic, and true. 

‘*Chelsea” offers another side. 
There is less of the characteristic at- 
mosphere of London, and the subject 
is less poetical, but its sterling merits 
are easily discernible by comparing 
it with street scenes by other etchers. 
The figures are interesting without 
being obtrusive, and the arrangement 
of the masses of light and shade 
shows the thorough mastery obtained 
by the etcher over the resources of the 
process. There is nothing remark- 
able in the subject ; the success of 
the plate lies entirely in the treat- 
ment of it, which is frankly personal 
without being eccentric, and there are 
none of those small or great mistakes 
in composition which so often: mar.a 
plate done, as this apparently was, 











By courtesy of the “Magazine of Art.”’} . 
Chelsea. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


HOW TO BREED THE BEST MEN. 
By THE AUTHOR OF “THE MaIp LILIAS.” 


Last month I published an article discussing the 
problem of “ Eugenics,” or how to breed the best men. 
The same month Mr. William Platt published his 
latest novel “ The Maid Lilias,” a study of womanly 
self-sacrifice. (Greening and Co. 6s.) Mr. Platt, who 
is a poet and an idealist, has, more than most men, a 
profound sense of the sanctity of womanhood, and in 
this story he paints with loving brush a picture of a 
woman who is of self-sacrifice all complete. It is a 
fine story, instinct with human nature both real and 
ideal, but it closes with a climax which causes 
the reader a shudder of horror. This flawless 
heroine of glorious womanhood carries the prin- 
ciple of seeking to save by sacrifice to such an extreme 
length as to marry a drunken convict whom she did 
not love, merely because there seemed no other way 
of saving him from perdition. The outrage of the 
consummation of this marriage is averted by the 
somewhat violent expedient of burning the bridegroom 
to death on the wedding day. On my expressing to 
the author my sense of repugnance, he sent me the 
following letter, which, as it bears upon the subject of 
Eugenics, I take the liberty of reproducing : — 

Lilias, as 1 conceive her, under great stress of circumstances, 
marries a reprobate in order—firstly, to redeem him; and 
secondly, to stand by that key-stone of Christ’s teaching, the 
essential good in all humanity. What shocks you is the thought 
of the physical consunmation of such a marriage. [Not exactly. 
What I took exception to was the idea of making such a 
wretch the father of a good woman’s children.—ED.] But is this 
a necessity of the case? Pages 288 and 289 point entirely to a 
different solution. The man realises (as he was in the circum- 
stances Jound to realise) the depth of his sin in marrying 
her; he realises that nothing is left to him but a death 
worthy of her; opportunity is found for him, but in any 
case such opportunity is not so far to seek. But you will say 
the girl risked consummation. Yes, but without risk nothing is 
won. Purity is a quality which establishes itself ; he or she who 
stands up in the strength of Purity may not know exactly how 
salvation will come, dut 7¢ will and must come. Fate hasa 
thousand means of reaching his ends—but zx the ultimate that 
which is good triumphs and cannot be overthrown. The only 
real enemy is the enemy within; the purity of Lilias was in 
itself a sufficient fortress. Lilias’s faith, without asking questions, 
did the work she felt to be of supreme import. This is the 
quality of Faith—and this is why it has done the greatest work 
of the world. 

While on this question I would like to go a little further and 
comment partly on your letter, partly on the most important 
article in the last REVIEW OF Reviews. How to breed the 
best men—that is the deepest of all questions. And how far 
can the Scientific. Materialists help us ? 

Personally, I think, not far. They see with the limited eye 
of Man, not with the boundless vision of God. What type 
would they produce had they their way? A cold, formal, blame- 
less- type—eorrect, methodical, virtuous, if virtue. is a stone 
image. In brief—a Pharisee! Keats and the Brontés were 
born of consumptive stock—scientific materialism would cer- 
tainly have objected to their advent! And by how many 
hundred instances could this list be extended ? 

Let.us take one only. Next to the message of Christ, the 
supremest message in point of spiritual exaltation and sublimity 
of uplift was the message of Beethoven. And Beethoven had a 
drunken and profligate father! God is wiser than’man. We 
will not leave these things to fhe Scientific’ Materialist.. The 
mother of Beethoven, accepting 4 profligate as the potential 
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father of her child, produced the grandest moral influence of the 
modern world—let us not forget it—we dare not. 

Nor is the reason of this so far to seek. Of a truth our 
notions of vice and virtue are limited and narrow. 

The coldly correct is often virtuous by reason of his limita- 
tions ; the sinner may sin from sheer largeness of nature, unfor- 
tunately diverted from its right channel of good. The son of 
the narrowly virtuous man may be narrowly, craftily wicked 3. 
the son of the wild sinner may bend all the fervour of his race 
to the ends of good. God does not judge by the judgments of 
man ; Christ preferred the sinner to the Pharisee. Woe to the 
race on the day when the Scientific Materialist controls it! But 
that will never be. Was it not Blake, the most inspired of all 
our modern English poets, who said that the Man-God should 
have been born from a poor prostitute to show the eternal fount 
of hope and salvation that lies in the human race ? 

Beneath this saying lies the deepest wisdom we know—our 
eternal human hope, our superbest spiritual faith—it is the very 
centre of Christ’s teaching and the very heart of truth. Not to 
know this is to miss the sweet of life. 

** Mere verbiage,” will. reply the Scientific Materialist. Bus 
he cannot deny that. the grandest spiritual influence of moder? 
times was borri of a profligate father. God is still wiser that 
Man. 


“* TEMPERANCE ISLE.” 

Mr. FREDERICK N. CHARRINGTON has added a new 
chapter to his romantic career. As a youth he was. 
startled by the ravages of intemperance in the East 
End into renouncing his share in the great brewery 
that bore his name, at a sacrifice of wealth to the 
extent of a million and a quarter sterling. His Tower 
Hamlets Mission, with its great Assembly Hall, has 
been heard of by everyone. His latest experiment 
is described in the Quiver under the head of “A 
Trip to Temperance Isle.” He has purchased the 
island of Osea in the Blackwater, five miles fror 
Maldon :— 


Mr. Charrington bought it in order to carry out a long- 
cherished scheme of making it a holiday resort with ‘‘ all the 
latest improvements—including the exclusion of drink.” The 
idea arose from his discovery that an island near New York hact 
been taken as a safe retreat for inebriates. But this is not, like 
one or two other places, intended for the sole occupation of 
dipsomaniacs. It will be open to all seekers for health and 
enjoyment. 

Only one site in the island has been purchased by a 
medical gentleman, who is erecting an institution for 
inebriate ladies and gentlemen. The writer observes :— 


Until lately, Osea has been little known. It is only four 
miles round, one mile and a half in length, half a mile across, 
and covers some 350 acres. At the last census, the inhabitants 
numbered eight, and comprised the farm bailiff and his family 
and lodgers. For three hundred years it has been in the hands 
of one family. 

Numerous inquiries have reached the new owner respecting 
available sites for building. Yachting men want to secure 
accommodation because the island provides safe anchorage, 
doctors want to secure sanatoriums, because it provides pure 
air. Other persons are alive to the advantages it offers for 
fishing, shcoting, botanising, and the study of Nature generally. 
Possibilities of the future include a new railway, which will 
make it more easy of access, and a small landing stage for 
steamers. It is to be hoped that before all the projects for 
nerfecting it as a health and pleasure resort are accomplished 
facts, the scheme will have so far justified its existence, that 
Osea will be the pattern of many other forts erected to protect 
England from Intemperance. 
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THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

THE July number records in many. striking articles 
man’s progressive conquest over his material environment. 
Mr. W. E. Smythe indites a pan of the triumph of 
national irrigation. Great works are being carried on in 
thirteen States and three territories for the storing and 
transmission of water. ‘The cost is defrayed-out of the 
sales of public lands, and the irrigated territory is sold in 
small farms to settlers. . The arid lands virtually pay for 
their reclamation. So the desert is conquered, The more 
subtle enemy of tropical. disease has also succumbed to 
the masterful attack of American hope ‘and science. 
‘The articles describing the actual defeat of, anemia 
in Porto Rico and the expected rout: of malarial fever 
at Panama claim.separate notice. Oliver P. Newman 
describes the wonderful cures. effected in the U.S. 
sanatorium amid the white mountains of New Mexico. 
The sketch which tells how ‘‘ the mistress of the snows” 
is converting her vast doinicile into the granary of the 
United Kingdom is also separately noticed. ‘“ What the 
Peopie Read in Poland and Finland” is the title of a 
very factful paper on the journalism of these two 
countries. The Poles and the Finns, it appears, have 
many more periodicals than the rest of the empire, and 
their daily journalism and magazine literature are, in 
spite of the rigorous’ censorship, highly developed. 
“‘There are innumerable Polish dailies.” In Finland 
there were, up to February, 1899, more than 200 news- 
papers published. Twenty-four of these have since been 
suppressed ; but “ 200 newspapers in a population of two 
and a half millions is a record for education unequalled 
in the world, except in the United States.” Dr. Shaw 
ives, as usual, .a very full survey of the progress of man- 
kind. The possible extinction of the battleship by mine 
and torpedo is discussed in another paper, which requires 
separate notice. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS FOR AUSTRALASIA. 

THE principal feature in the May number is the series 
of sketches of the new Labour Ministry, whose advent to 
power is described as “The Romance of Democracy.” 
‘These have received separate notice. The Topic of the 
Month is the educational awakening that is taking place 
in the Commonwealth. A leading inspector of schools, 
writing on, this subject, says that Australia has been 
moving but slowly, allowing even Finland and Japan to 
challenge her in the race of educational progress. As 
yet the community only thinks of education as knowledge 
of books, not understanding that “education is a pre- 
paration for complete living.” New South Wales has 
‘sent out a commission of experts, and a conference of 
from 2,000 to 3,000 teachers. and clergy was held in 
Sydney at Easter. There seems to have been great 
enthusiasm shown for the abolition of the pupil-teacher 
system, the introduction of a Chair of Pedagogy at the 
University, the establishment of Kindergartens, and the 
development of manual and scientific training. It is 
very significant that the: undenominational religious 
instruction at ‘present given was approved, and great 
emphasis was laid on the need of basing politics, ethics 
and morals on religious conviction and feeling.’ In 
Victoria it appears there is great popular discontent with 
the absence of religious teaching which some years ago 
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took away from the school books every reference to God. 
Every candidate for Parliament is challenged to support 
the introduction of Scripture lessons. Friends at home 
who are coquetting with the idea of entirely secular 
education will mark this Australian movement with 
interest. Mr. Seddon’s breakdown in health is reported, 
and the confident expectation is expressed that Sir 
Joseph Ward will succeed him as Premier. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

THE July Fortnightly is not a number of great interest. 
It opens with a paper by ex-President Cleveland 
describing the attitude of the Federal*Government to the 
great railway strike of 1894. Mr. R. S, Rait writes on 
Alexander Bain as the “ Last of the English School of 
Philosophers.” 

A RUSSIAN COMPOSER. 

Mr. A. E, Keeton has an interesting paper on Michael 
Glinka, the most national of all Russian composers, and 
founder of the Russian school of opera, Glinka was the 
Peter the Great of Russian opera, with this difference, 
that he shut out all foreign influences from the musical 
kingdom which he founded. Glinka’s masterpiece, “A 
Life for the Tsar,” is the favourite of Russian operas at 
the present time. 

DANGERS OF THE CHINESE INVASION. 

Mr. Frank Hales severely criticises the action of Lord 
Milner and Mr. Lyttelton, who, he maintains, have prac- 
tically killed the ideal of a British South Africa, Simul- 
taneous development by means of an unlimited supply of 
cheap yellow labour means the exhaustion of the richer 
parts of the Rand between twenty-five and thirty-five 
years from the present time, and a rapid exhaustion of 
the goldfields cannot permanently benefit the Transvaal. 
Mr. Hales predicts that the Chinese will oust the whites 
in the handling of the labour-saving machinery which 
will be introduced in the near future ; and he points out 
another danger. Although the law requires the return 
of coolies to China after the expiry ‘of their indentures, 
it does. not obviate the danger of immigration by free 
Chinamen :— 

Free Chinamen will follow in the wake of their indentured 
fellow-countrymen, as traders, gardeners, and so forth. The im- 
portation of indentured coolies provides. an incentive to the 
immigration of other Asiatics—with full liberty to trade, hold 
land, and engage in all the operations the ‘‘ labourer” is for- 
bidden to engage in—which would not otherwise have existed, 
The larger the number of indentured coolies imported, the 
larger the number of free men who will follow a as the 
parasite follows the herd. 

There are two interesting and lightly-written essays by 
Mrs. John Lane and Mr. G. S. Street. Most of the 
other articles are dealt with elsewhere. 


The Magazine of Commerce. * 

THE July Magazine of Commerce has as frontispiece 
a portrait of Sir Edgar Vincent. The editor publishes 
a long correspondence on the question raised last month ; 
“Shall we Hold a. Great International Exhibition?” 
Thirty-six firms questioned are in favour of the proposed 
exhibition, thirty-two: hostile, and fifteen neutral. Mr. 
Gerald Balfour has agreed to consider any proposal put 
forward. There is an excélléntly illustrated article on 
“The Advance in Railway Advertising.” wild ‘a: 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE Nineteenth Century for July, though a good 
average number, contains no article demanding separate 
notice, Colonel Lonsdale Hale opens with a paper on 
“Our Pitiable Military Situation,” in which he expresses 
strong approval of the Majority Report of the Royal 
Commission on the Militia and Volunteers. 

THE “ VIRGIN-BIRTH” CONTROVERSY. 

Mr. Slade Butler concludes a brief article on this subject 
with the following words :— 

The idea of a divine or miraculous birth is of Greek rather 
than of Hebrew or stab origin ; to the Hebrew mind it seemed 
enough that their Messiah should be the son of David ‘‘ accord- 
ing to the flesh,” but to the Greeks a divine birth for their heroes 
or saviours was a necessity. It would appear as though this notion 
of a miraculous or virgin-birth arose at the time of the passing 
of Christianity from the “‘world of Syrian peasants” to the 
«* world of Greek philosophers,” and gained acceptance as filling 
a want vaguely felt by the Greek converts, But that the first 
followers of Christ knew nothing of the story of the virgin-birth 
seems plain from the fact that there is not the smallest allusion 
to it in any of the Epistles; in fact, in some of them both the 
argument and the words used are distinctly against any idea of a 
miraculous birth (Romans i. 3; viii. 3). If, then, the writers 
of the earliest treatises dealing with the principles of the Chris- 
tian faith never heard of the virgin-birth, and felt no necessity 
for it, why should belief in such a doctrine, resting as it does on 
scanty and unsatisfactory evidence, any longer be insisted on? 

CURE BY MEDICATED AIR, 

Dr. William Ewart makes the interesting proposal 
that “ mejicated air” should be used for the treatment 
of disease. If we cannot have the climate of the Riviera, 
we can artificially produce, in rooms, of course, the 
qualities of its atmosphere. Dr. Ewart pleads for in- 
vestigation and experiment :— 

The difficult task of producing special atmospheres for the 
prevention or relief of some of our climatic diseases, for which 
special climates are distinctly beneficial, is beyond the unaided 
powers of medical art. It could not be successfully attempted 
without a systematic collaboration between the representatives of 
pure science and practical engineering and those of medicine. 
This calls for an institute for the experimental study of atmo- 
spheric hygiene in all its aspects, combined with a hospital for 
practical observation and treatment, not limited to any one 
system, but capable of readjustment to every future advance., 
Under such a combination problems relating to the construction 
and plant of hospitals and sanatoria, as well as those of medical 
treatment, which have not hitherto been submitted conjointly to 
comparative study, would be continuously worked at, and the 
results made available for all charitable institutions throughout 
the land. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN AUSTRALIA, 

Miss Vida Goldstein has an interesting paper on this 
subject. Australian men, she says, have been so educated 
up to the idea of feminine political equality that there is 
now less prejudice among them than there is among 
women themselves. In many parts of South and West 
Australia, however, women have cast a heavier propor- 
fionate vote than men. The Federal elections proved 
that women vote independently of male influence. Miss 
Goldstein herself stood for election to the Senate and 
polled 51,497 votes out of the 85,387 which were necessary 
to secure a seat. 

WARS WITHOUT DECLARATIONS. 

Sir John Macdonell, writing on “International Law 
and the Present War,” thinks that Japan’s unexpected, 
attack on Russia is a bad portent for the future :—- 

On the night of the 8th or 9th Admiral Togo soepedent the 
Russian vessels at Port Arthur, It was ap attack, of surprise, 
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Was it a treacherous and disloyal act? The question must be 
put with the knowledge that a nation which is patient may be 
duped ; that the first blow counts much ; and that under cover 
of continuing negotiation a country unprepared might deprive 
another better equipped of its advantages. 

But it is a nice question whether the negotiations had reached 
on the 8th or 9th of February a point at which discussion had 
been abandoned, and both sides had accepted the arbitrament of 
battle. I will only say that the recent precedent is of evil omen, 
and that it is to be feared that in future we may see blows 
struck, not merely without formal notice, but while diplomatists 
are still debating. I am not expressing an opinion on the 
particular act in saying that there has been an unfortunate— 
perhaps inevitable—retrogression. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND DISSOLUTION. 


Sir Wemyss Reid, in his monthly chronique, gives Mr. 
Chamberlain’s view of the political situation as follows :— 

Rumour has for months past informed the world that Mr. 
Chamberlain does not look for a Ministerial victory at the next 
General Election. In this instance the rumour is not, I believe, 
unfounded. What Mr. Chamberlain anticipates is a Liberal 
majority of somewhat uncertain extent. ‘The Opposition is then 
to come into power, and is to remain in office for a very limited 
period, not exceeding two years. 


OTHER ARTICLES, 


Mr. Demetrius Boulger, in an article describing the 
capture of Lhasa by the E leuths in 1710, argues that an 
invasion from the Russian side is by no means impracti- 
cable. Mr. O. Eltzbacher describes in detail the course 
of the reforms which led Japan to her present position. Mr. 
D. C. Lathbury appeals to the clergy for a conciliatory 
policy in regard to the Education Act. 





THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


THE July number is alive and actual. Vere Collins 
pleads for early education “in sex,” and gives examples 
of the pure and beautiful way in which it can be done, 
M. A. Robinson urges that Greek and Latin should be 
made a modern study by introducing the Socratic method 
of teaching, or dialectic. This method would, he argues, 
stir thought as well as teach words. E, A. Parkin, by 
the light of modern physiological research, claims that the 
alleged connection between handwriting and character is 
no vagary of the fortune-teller, but scientifically defensible. 
Dr. Bakewell, who has the distinction of having served 
in the Crimean War and in the South African War, 
inveighs against the present constitution of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps. We refer elsewhere to Mr. Rolles- 
ton’s warning about our national canopy of smoke, to 
Mr. Trobridge’s mysteries of natural colouring, and to 
Mr. Lloyd’s plea for the Bible as a text-book in religion 
rather than in Hebrew folklore. There are also the 
inevitable fiscal papers. 





A SERIES of lectures on the influence of the Irish priest- 
hood in education matters has just been published by 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton: “ Rome in Ireland.” 
By Michael J. F. McCarthy. (350 pp. Index.  6s.). 
Mr. McCarthy asserts that the proposed new University 
for Ireland will accentuate religious discord, and that 
unless the laity have full vote, education will retrograde, 
Cardinal Cullen’s view being that supreme authority as 
to religion, morals, and all else shall.be vested in the four 
Roman Catholic archbishops. ; There sare ‘some :interest- 
ing contrasts between North and South ‘Ireland, 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

THE Contemporary Review for July is a good average 
number. I have dealt elsewhere with several of the chief 
articles. Mr. Edouard Bernstein writes on “ German 
Professors’ and ‘Protectionism,” showing that modern 
German Protectionism has outstripped the doctrines of 
List, upon which it is supposed to be founded. 

DEGENERATE LONDON, 

Mr. Everard Digby speculates as to the cause of “ The 
Extinction of the Londoner ” as follows :-— 

The reason may lie not in any great flaw in London character, 
but in a slight enfeeblement which places the Londoners beneath 
the feet of the slightly more virile countrymen, who aggrandise 
to themselves the best positions and leave the Londone;s to 
struggle amongst themselves for the worst places where, natur- 
ally, the conditions are highly unfavourable to marriage and 
child life. Hence, on this theory, the disappearance of the 
Londoner would be scarcely more than a corollary to the immi- 
gration of the countryman ; and his extinction, like that of the 
brown rat in Europe, would be due-not to any accumulating 
enfeeblement, but to the greater virility of his rivals. 

MAURUS JOKAI. 

Mr. H. W. V. Temperley contributes a very appreciative 
article on the great Hungarian novelist :— 

After every deduction and allowance, Jokai can hardly be said 
to rank much below Scott or Dumas or Victor Hugo in the 
domain of historical romance. He is too passionate and poetic, 
too revolutionary and bizarre ever to become really popular in 
England. ‘The world in which he lived and which he painted 
can never be fully intelligible in this country, until we develop 
a less resolutely insular and occidental tone. Till then, Jokai’s 
faults will be more obvious than his virtues, his occasional 
coarseness, his sensibility, his diffuseness will always stand in 
the way of our appreciation. But the more he is read and 
studied in this country, the more we shall be astounded at his 
extraordinary vigour and daring, his versatility, his dramatic 
force, his simple charm and inexhaustible humour. 


THE. NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

I HAVE noticed elsewhere, as leading articles, four 

papers from the June North American Review. 
OUR POLICY IN TIBET. 

Sir Walter Lawrence, who defends the Government’s 
policy in Tibet, says :— 

The spectacle of our army marching in winter through a 
country higher than the Alps is due to the fact that Russia was 
on the glacis, and that Tibet, ignoring geographical facts, and 
abandoning the safe policy of absolute isolation from the world, 
had sent deputations to the Tsar, and was becoming enmeshed 
in the wide-cast nets of the Neva. 

The writer foreshadows the establishment of a British 
agency at Lhassa :— 

It is easy to see thata resident at Lhassa, or even at Gyangtse, 
might for some time give rise to embarrassment and expense ; 
but it is difficult to suggest any form of satisfaction or reparation 
which would be adequate and enduring, unless we leave some 
representative behind us. i 

AMERICA’S PHILIPPINE GARRISON. 

Mr, A. H.. Savage Landor defends the Ameriean 
soldiery in the Philippines from the attacks which have 
been made upon them. He says :— 

The American soldier is not generally disliked by the natives 
in the Philippines. Taking things all round, I think the average 
native has a great respect for the American soldier, and, 
certainly, in a more intensified degree, for the American officer. 
This does not mean that misunderstandings, either from private 
quarrels or other personal causes, do not occasionally arise, and 
the innocent frequently suffer for the guilty. But it is always 
well to differentiate between the sentiment towards individuals 
and the septiment towards the men. as soldiers, On the other 





hand, it is to be regretted that the average American regards 
évery native in the Philippines asa sort of traitor, a suspicion 
which the natives with their strongly developed natural insight 
feel most keenly. 

Sir William White, K.C.B., in the same number, 
describes “ The New American Navy”; and Mr. ‘Hugh 
Clifford, in an appreciative article on Mr. Joseph Conrad, 
mentions the fact that the novelist never learnt English 
until he was nineteen years of age. 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE. 


McClure’s Magazine for June opens with a well-illus 
trated paper on “The Peril of the Icebergs,” by P. T. 
McGrath—the icebergs, naturally, which in midwinter 
beset the mariner crossing the North Atlantic, fragments 
of the Greenland glaciers, forced out of the Arctic seas 
by thousands every summer. Frequently the result of a 
vessel colliding with a berg is that she is never heard of 
more. Many remarkable cases, however, are recalled of 
almost miraculous escapes from collisions. No device 
has yet been thought of which would protect ships from 
colliding with icebergs, and until this can be done the 
passage of the North Atlantic must always remain at 
certain times of the year dangerous, and occasionally 
disastrous. 

Ida M. Tarbell concludes her history of the Standard 
Oil Company, dealing more particularly with Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s fight with the Pure Oil Company. The thorn in 
Mr. Rockefeller’s side, apparently, has always been and 
is the oil producer, whom he has done everything in his 
power to get rid of, the result being at present that he 
seems rather to have united them into a powerful body. 
The concluding paragraph may be quoted :— 

’ There are many significant lights thrown on the Standard 
Oil Trust by this struggle of the Pure Oil Company, lights of 
national importance. There is the conception of legitimate 
business which Mr. Rockefeller’s concern holds to-day—for this. 
struggle, it should be noted, is contemporaneous. It does not 
seem to be much of an improvement in ethical quality on that 
of buccaneering times. It legitimatises interference by pick and 
‘bludgeon, hot water and live coals. There is that widespread- 
ing power over transportation—a power which no interstate com- 
merce regulation can ever hope to touch—which at a mere inti- 
mation, suively and quietly given, will compel the presidents 
of railroads to retract their promises—‘‘ lest they disturb their 
relations with the Standard Oil Trust.” There is that even 
more ominous power over legislatures. ‘* We said to our 
friends in the New Jersey Legislature that these gentlemen (who 
wanted a free pipe-line bill) were our competitors,” and a bill 
favourably reported disappears with a Senator into the West ! 
There is that most alarming of all commercial forces, the 
power over markets which any concern controlling over 70 per 
cent. of a commodity has—a power which the independents felt 
at every point of Europe or America where they touched, and. 
which could utterly force them out of existence if applied with. 
the same system and vigour with which it has been applied at 
various periods in the history of the oil business. Altogether, 
this story shows a combination of powers of such variety, 
subtlety, and strength that the most conservative may well ask: 
whether it is wise to allow them to any body of men. , Certainly 
such sweeping powers have long ago been taken away from 
statesmen and churchmen. It seems reasonable to ask whether 
it is safer to allow them to men inspired only by greed and love 
of the game than to those who, to a degree at least, are inspired 
by public interest or the advancement of religious ideas. 





THE Century for July opens with a finely-illustrated 
description of a new military academy which is 
about to be built at West Point. 41,100,000 has beer 
voted by Congress for the new buildings. There is an 
interesting article on Manchuria by Mr. J. W. Davidson. 
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THE 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


THE Monthly Review opens with a long and detailed 
article by Count Apponyi on * The Army in Austria and 
Hungary,” in which the Count argues that the unity and 
power of Hungary are the only factors which can 
hold the Austrian Empire together. The Empire, 
says Count Apponyi, is a reality only through its con- 
nection with Hungary. 

THE AUXILIARY FORCES REPORT. 

Mr. Julian Corbett ridicules the Duke of Norfolk’s 
“One-Eyed Commission” for ignoring the fundamentals 
of our national defence. He declares a sudden invasion 
of this country to be an impossibility. The command of 
the sea would not be secured to an enemy by the defeat 
of our fleet in one pitched battle, as the possession of our 
torpedo-flotilla would make the transport of troops 
impracticable. It would take weeks to land a large army 
on our shores. What we want is not compulsory service, 
but an improved and better organised auxiliary army. 

The Australian policy of Japanese exclusion, which, 
according to its authors, is dictated by dread of the 
high qualities of the Japanese, and not of their racial 
defects, is ridiculed by Mr. Alfred Stead. There are, 
he says, only three thousand Japanese in Australia, and 
the danger of wholesale immigration is insignificant, as 
the Japanese are essentially a home-staying race. “ The 
Japanese Government would without doubt be open to 
reason, but to pass a law condemning the Japanese 
wholesale, for no other reason than that they are 
Japanese, is striking a blow at Japan at her most 
sensitive point.” 


THE WORLD’S WORK AND PLAY. 


THERE is more play than work in the July number of 
Mr. Norman’s magazine. The frontispiece is devoted to 
a portrait of Sir Edward Grey, more on account of his 
eminence as a dry fly-fisher and tennis player than as a 
politician. Most of the articles deal with holiday 
making. One writer tells us ‘‘ Where to go Fishing” ; 
another how to spend a holiday in travelling through 
industrial England; while a third expatiates on the 
rapturous joys of rock-climbing in Wales and the 
Lake District. Then Mr. C. Rudy describes “A 
Tramping Holiday in Spain,” and Mr. E. S. 
Green describes the poor man’s pastimes as they 
may .be studied in East End sporting pubs. Mr. 
Baston’s paper on “ Triumphs of Flower Cultivation ” 
is admirably illustrated.- A paper on “ The Trade in 
Butterflies ” gives us a curious insight into a flourishing 
industry of which the world knows little. Capt. Wynyard, 
in a paper on “The Organisation of First-class Cricket,” 
dissuades young men from taking up cricket as a profes- 
sion, The best cricketers only make £150 a year, plus 
their benefit, the value of which varies. The paper 
describing a motor trip from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
sives a graphic account of the extraordinary achievements 
ot which some motor-cars are capable. The more serious 
papers are Mr, Whittaker’s exposition of the faults of the 
Licensing Bill, and the account given of the “ Back to the 
Land Movement.” At Cudworth Colony the Home 
Colonisation Society sells land at a yard for the price of a 
glass of beer, and accepts payment in instalments, 





Mr. CHARLES S. EASTLAKE writes in Lougman’s 
Magazine on “ The Misrule of Material London,” an 
article which may be commended to County Councils and 
Borough Councils for the whole metropolitan area. 
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THE EMPIRE REVIEW. 

THE Empire Review for July publishes as a frontis- 
piece a photogravure of Lord Strathcona. Mr. Edward 
Dicey in an article on “ The Kiel Interview ” suggests that 
the only Anglo-German agreement that could be con- 
ceived as desirable would be a treaty binding England 
and Germany to refer all differences of a legal character, 
or relating to treaties, to the Hague Tribunal. Sir 
Charles Elliott begins a paper on the Indian Census of 
1901. The population of India increased 10} per cent. 
between 1881 and 1891, and only 1; per cent. between 
1891 and 1go1. The falling-off was due to a famine, 
which caused the population in a district of 600,000 
square miles to fall from 109,000,000 to 98,000,000, a loss 
of 11,000,000, or over 10 per cent. As the natural 
increase would have been to per cent., this is equivalent 
to a 20 per cent. reduction. Mr. Arthur Pearson—not 
the “Champion Hustler” Pearson, but another— 
describes his visit to Blantyre in his journey across 
Central Africa to the Congo. 





THE INDEPENDENT REVIEW. 

THE Judependent Review for July contains some 
articles of more than average merit, which are noticed 
elsewhere. Mr, A. M. Latter, writing on the Neutrality 
of China, thinks that the idea of any intervention by 
China in an official form may safely be scouted. A 
Boxer outburst, originating in the North and spreading 
rapidly over the Empire, is the more likely danger. Unless. 
this happens in August it will probably not take place 
before April. But as for the Yellow Peril, the only peril of the 
European will be that he will lose his livelihood east of 
Singapore. The Hon. B. Russell writes eloquently on 
history, and maintains that only the dead exist fully ; 
their lives alone are complete, free from the sway of time, 
and have a power and magic and an untroubled calm to 
which the living cannot attain. Mr. Alfred Spender, 
writing on The Confusion of Politics, says that an alter- 
native Government, with a constructive policy in which 
the defence of Free Trade shall be the base of a new 
departure on serious and progressive lines, is actively 
desired by a vast number of people, irrespective of 
political labels. If this Government is formed there 
will arise a strong and durable Liberal Party, with a great 
future before it. He therefore protests strongly against the 
suggestion that the present party should bar a dissolution 
attempt to form an alternative Ministry on the resignation 
of Mr. Balfour. Mr. Goldwin Smith’s paper on the lines 
of Religious Inquiry follows so closely his essay noticed 
last month on the same subject that it is not necessary to 
refer to it again. Mr. F. C. Howe, m an article on the 
American West, contributes from the American point of 
view a suggestive survey of American politics, which, he 
declares, have been dominated for three quarters of a 
century by a constant struggle on the part of the Western 
States to assert their influence over the East and South. 
The West is ow seeking to adjust the underlying prin~ 
ciples of early democracy to changed economic conditions. 
Its cardinal principle will be the abolition of privilege, 
whether that privilege be the tariff, unjust taxation, com- 
bination and monopoly, or the control of the transportation 
agencies of America. But the West is waiting for its 
leader, as it waited in 1860, until it found Abraham 
Lincoln. 





“ RADIUM AND ALL ApourT IT,” by S. Bottone (Whit- 
taker and Co. 96 pp. Is, net), is a timely little book, 
whose title explains itself. 
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THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


WE have noticed elsewhere M. Lenthéric’s interesting 
paper on the bridging of the Channel ; M. Millet’s vivid 
account of the relations, past and present, of France and 
England ; and M. Benoist’s elaborate analysis of modern 
“ machine ” politics. 

Those interested in modern history will at once turn to 
M. Ollivier’s Recollections of the Third Empire. This 
writer was, it will be remembered, one of Napoleon’s most 
trusted Ministers, and one thing comes out very clearly in 
each of the remarkable articles which he has contributed 
to the Revue des Deux Mondes—that is, the great part 
played by the Empress Eugénie.in the actual government 
of the French nation during the years which just preceded 
the Franco-Prussian War. 

Madame Bentzon, who is one of the few women writers 
in France whose work aims at being topical, describes 
the life and work of Lafcadio Hearn, the English artist 
who has made Japan his home, and who is married to a 
Japanese lady. Mr. Hearn is better known in America 
than in England. No living artist has interpreted his 
adopted country as he has done. It is a curious fact 
that the artist who teaches in the great Art School in 
Tokio regrets the so-called civilisation of Japan. In 
matters of art, at any rate, he prefers the Land of 
Flowers as he first found it. 

The Louvre, both as it was and as it is, provides M. 
Michel with fascinating material. This great palace is 
now the artistic glory of France. There is no other such 
collection in the world, and it is interesting to note that 
the nucleus of the Picture Gallery was formed by Colbert, 
who had bought from a great financier a remarkable col- 
lection of paintings, some eighteen hundred in number, 
which had belonged to Charles I. Louis XV., whom 
history has treated so severely, was a great art patron, 
and added many priceless paintings to the Louvre, but 
not till the Revolution were the galleries open to the 
public and to students. Then came the great Napoleonic 
days, when the Conqueror sent back almost daily the art 
treasures of both the great and small capitals of Europe 
to Paris. 

In the second June number M. Ollivier tells the oft-told 
story of the Great Exhibition of 1867, and of the wonderful 
Royal and diplomatic gathering of which it was the 
excuse. 

An article on the evolution of the metallurgic industry 
contains much valuable information, some of a very tech- 
nical character, concerning the various metals in common 
use, the way in which they are extracted from the earth, 
and the amazing increase in the various industries con- 
rected with them. 





THE Twentieth Century Home for June is a first-class 
home magazine, which, although edited and published in 
America, is full of interest for English readers. There isa 
beautiful portrait of Lady Warwick as a frontispiece, an 
article on, with portrait of, Viscountess Hayashi, a double- 
page illustration of the most famous beauties in the Court 
of Queen Alexandra, and an interesting paper on woman 
philanthropists, among whom Lady Aberdeen holds an 
honoured place. Amid a wilderness of interesting illus- 
trated articles of domestic interests may be men- 
tioned “Oriental Rugs; How to select and care for 
them,” “Ideal Bathing Suits,” “ Physical Training for 
Children,” and “ The Cult of the Chafing Dish.” The 
articles on the New York Zoo and the Best Five Hundred 
Books are noticed elsewhere. 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


THE June numbers of the onvelle Revue are 
decidedly good. The place of honour is given to a few 
characteristic letters of Gambetta’s addressed to Gustave 
Masure, the journalist who founded under the Empire 
the Progrés du Nord in the Republican interest. We 
find Gambetta, in August 1870, travelling zzcogu7to under 
his mother’s name of Massabie, and having his letters 
sent under cover to Masure. In 1875 Gambetta observes 
that their business is to win the elections first and to 
philosophise afterwards ! 

M. Gheusi deals at length with the secularisation of 
education in Madagascar, incidentally accusing the 
missionaries of having swollen the returns of their pupils 
by adding in battalions of catechumens who were taught 
little or nothing, and who will in future under State 
supervision lead a less contemplative life, and one more 
in accordance with the actual needs of the country. 
Those mission schools which deserve the name, however, 
will continue to flourish, 

Of topical interest is M. Laut’s study of a French 
diplomatist, Léon Roches, for it asserts, what is not 
generally suspected, that Japan took France as the model 
for her Army, her Navy, and her Legislature. A group 
of French officers began the training of the Japanese 
Army as far back as 1865, and even after the Franco- 
German: War, which is supposed to have destroyed the 
confidence of the Mikado’s Government in the art of war 
as practised in France, Japan asked for and received 
several French military missions. As regards the Navy, 
M. Laut declares that the English were only the instruc- 
tors of the Japanese from the theoretical point of view, 
never from the practical. Commodore Douglas only 
instructed cadets in the theory of naval strategy ; “ never 
has an Englishman held the smallest command on board 
a vessel of the Japanese Navy.” On the other hand, the 
first Japanese naval arsenal was begun, carried on, and 
finished by Frenchmen ; a Frenchman built the arsenals 
at Sasebo and Hiroshima ; and Frenchmen organised 
her earliest naval force. Thirdly, the organisation of 
justice in Japan is declared to be almost entirely due to 
France. This astonishing Gallicisation of Japan is 
attributed by M. Laut chiefly to the efforts of M. Roches, 
who became the French representative in Japan in 1864, 
when the anti-foreign feeling was intense, but the pre- 
ponderating influence which he built up has since been 
largely thrown away, as M. Laut sorrowfully admits. 


THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


THE July Pall Ma/l contains a long article on 
“ Hever Castle” in Kent, chiefly famous for its associa- 
tions with Anne Boleyn and Henry VIII.; and papers 
on “Sunlight and Movement in Art,” in conversation 
form, illustrations with (among others) reproductions of 
several of this year’s Academy works ; on the life of a 
nun in France, by a lady who lived a fortnight in a 
Benedictine convent at Bayeux, and was struck with the 
life being so much brighter and more cheerful than she 
had thought possible; on Opal-hunting in Central 
Australia, and on “ The Story of a Cocoon.” The fifth 
instalment of Mr. George Moore’s Avowals deals with 
Kipling and Loti, truly a strange couple. Mr. G. S. 
Street has some amusing impressions of “ Petticoat 
Lane,” which in some ways he found better, in others 
worse than its reputation—“ much more respectable and 
much less picturesque.” 
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THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 


Vragen des Tijds opens with an article on the monu- 
mental work which, under the editorship of Jean Jaurés, 
the well-known French Socialist leader, is now being 
published on the other side of the Channel. The 
“‘ Histoire Socialiste” is a history of the period between the 
years 1789 and 1800; Jaurés himself ieads off with the 
story of the Revolution, and he has able collaborators in 
other Socialist leaders. The writer of the article lauds 
the excellence of the work. Another contribution to this 
review deals with the lack of medical men in the Dutch 
Colonial possessions. The Government endeavour to 
help the natives, mostly the paupers, by providing 
medical assistance, but the doctors are overworked, and 
their leave of absence is curtailed so that they cannot 
take a trip to Europe. Many of the doctors now 
employed are not Dutchmen, as should be the case. The 
trouble partly arises from the fact that the civil medtcos 
are placed under the military medical authorities. The 
system wants reorganising ; there should be better pay 
and better conditions, and the Dutch medical students 
should be interested by lectures and other means in the 
Colonial possessions of their mother country. 

Onze Eeuw, in addition to a continuation of G. F. 
Haspel’s interesting Scandinavian Sketches, has several 
contributions of importance. The article on the Peace 
of Amiens, and what led up to and preceded it, is an 
example of the exhaustive style of Dutch writers. It is a 
liberal education to read it, but it is too long to be 
in any way summarised here. The next contribution 
furnishes another instance of exhaustive treatment ; 
it deals with the latest attacks on the Congo Free 
State. 

De Gids is largely personal or biographical. In addi- 
tion to articles on Ibsen and Ernst Curtius, there is a 
review of a new (German) Life of Spinoza, written in 
Dr. Byvanck’s usual style. It is as well worth reading 
as the same writer’s story of Gladstone, which has just 
‘been concluded in the same review. 

Elsevier has two contributions claiming special atten- 
ttion, and both are well illustrated. The first is on W. C. 
Rip, the artist, with reproductions of some of his pictures ; 
the other is entitled “ A Peep at Brittany and Normandy,” 
and takes us over the Channel Islands to Rouen, Caen 
and Amiens, and makes us eager to get away for a 
sholiday ! 


The Round-About. 

THE Round-About, “a monthly magazine, published 
for international camaraderie,” makes its appearance this 
month in a new and improved shape. This threepenny 
magazine is the monthly postbag of the members of the 
“* English-Speakers’ Link” and the “ Correspondence 
Club,” membership of which gives English speakers of 
every nationality an opportunity of corresponding with 
veach other on any subject, in any language, and of 
exchanging pictorial postcards, stamps, magazines, etc. 
‘Those who wish to join the Link can obtain the Round- 
A bout for 2s. 6d. per annum from the editor, Miss N. G. 
Bacon, Carbis Bay, Lelant, Cornwall. If they wish to 
join the Correspondence Club, the annual subscription 
is half a guinea extra :— 

The Correspondence Club was founded in 1897, and the 
English-Speakers’ Link in 1904, to bridge that gulf which exists 
between the sexes, the classes of society, and the nations of 
humanity, and to create a link between intellectual people who 
speak the English language and who are interested in Cosmo- 
politan life. 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 

Irs illustrations are, as usual, the chief feature of the 
Cosmopolitan, notably those accompanying Mr. Alder 
Anderson’s article on the paintings of the Paris Panthéon, 
Mr. Boyesen’s “Some Norse Types of Beauty,” and 
the paper on the staging of an American College 
Play. 

GLASS-MAKING—A GREAT INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

In his paper on glass-making, in which the United 
States are pre-eminent, Mr. William R. Stewart gives a 
great many interesting details, not too technical for the 
general reader, accompanied by plentiful illustrations. 
As often happens, the inventor of modern glass-making, 
a carpenter of a small Massachusetts town, who hap- 
pened to want a piece of glass of particular size and 
shape, was laughed to scorn for his idea that the molten 
metal could be pressed, like lead, into any form, That 
was in 1827. The carpenter built his press, and with the 
aid of his invention, and that of an “ annealing lehr,” by 
a novice in the plate-glass industry, in 1890, the United 
States has now the greatest pressed glassware industry 
in the world, mainly centred in the States of Pennsyl- 
vania and Indiana. Yet another novice in glass-making, 
about 1890 invented a process by which bottles and jars 
may be made entirely by machinery, thereby reducing 
the cost of bottle-making by one-half. There are now 
about 400 active glass-making establishments in the 
United States, with a capital of about £ 14,000,000, pro- 
ducing last year glass to the value of £ 13,000,000, 


LA REVUE. 


THE two June numbers of Za Aevve are packed with 
good articles, the chief of which only can be mentioned. 
M. Louis Forest adversely criticises the effect of the 
French Society of Authors upon French dramatic art. 
An anonymous writer, in an article entitled “ Disarm the 
Alps,” pleads that as a consequence of President Loubet’s 
visit to Italy, France should propose to withdraw all her 
garrison from her side of the Alps. M. Paul Gsell has a 
depressing article on the decadence of French contem- 
porary art, with special reference to the Salons, admission 
to which, he says, is influenced by many other considera- 
tions than those of art. His on'y remedy is for the good 
artists to leave the Salons, which indeed they already 
tend to do. 

M. Stéfane Pol describes the success of a propagandist 
play with peace and war as its subject, acted recently at 
Nimes—a success which exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations. He urges that here is anew and admirable 
method of peace propaganda, especially in the small 
country towns and villages, where people (in France) are 
beginning to weary of the eternal circuses. 

M. Renard recalls the fact that M. Chaumié, French 
Minister of Education, must speedily give his decision on 
French Spelling Reform, which Za Aevue, backed by M. 
Anatole France, M. Jules Claretie, and M. Hanotaux, 
has always favoured. 








A CORNISHMAN would delight in, and any lover of 
English country life could not but enjoy, Mr. Tregarthen’s 
“ Wild Life at the Land’s End,” with its excellent illus- 
trations and delightful accounts of seal-hunting at mid- 
night, of fox-hunting, otter-hunting, and even white 
badger-hunting. (Murray. 233 pp. Glossary of Cornish 
Words. tos, 6d. net.) 
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THE REVUE DE PARIS. 

THE most important article in the Revue de Paris is a 
severe attack on the present French navy. The writer 
sounds much the same kind of warning note as was 
sounded by the then editor of the Pall Mall Gazette 
nearly twenty years ago. He points out that in spite 
of the large and.powerful navy with which France is 
credited, a naval war would cause our neighbours a 
series of surprises as terrible as those which have over- 
whelmed during the last few weeks her great ally, Russia. 
He declares that at the present time over a million 
pounds sterling has been spent each year on the upkeep 
of men-of-war which belong to the past and which would 
be useless in twentieth century warfare. The article is 
highly technical, but worth the careful attention of those 
interested in naval defence. 

In amusing contrast is a curious paper giving an 
account of how’ Marie de Médicis, Henry IV.’s young 
wife, lived her life in the old-world Louvre, which had 
been the creation of her redoubtable predecessor, Catherine 
de Médicis. The historian has had the privilege of con- 
sulting unpublished letters written by the Queen, and also 
of going through her account books ; and with the aid of 
these he _ reconstitutes a typical day in the Queen’s 
existence. 

Of late India has proved very attractive to the French 
traveller, and from Loti onwards many Frenchmen have 
attempted to describe the mysterious East. Under the 
title of “Death at Benares,” M. Chevrillon gives an 
eloquent description of the ghats, where they burn 
their dead at night, and, zwfer alia, he analyses 
the Brahmin theories concerning death and the future 
life. 

M. Labordére deals with the Frenchman as speculator, 
and that in the wider sense of the word. It is always 
said, and said with truth, that the Frenchman is above 
all things cautious ; he is a sound rather than a great 
man of business; and this perhaps is why France as a 
nation is exceptionally prosperous, in spite of the fact 
that it has no great millionaires. The writer, however, 
laments his countrymen’s want of enterprise and lack of 
the gambling instinct. He recalls the fact that in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries France, rather than 
England, went in for great enterprises, and opened up 
new countries both to the east and to the west ; but now 
an amazing change has come over the old Gallic spirit, 
and the French speculator, instead of creating business, 
waits until another nation has done the hard work. 
Hence the fine field which of late years has been offered 
in France to the British, Belgian, and German company 
promoters. M. Labordére declares that in France it is 
almost impossible to find money for a really new enter- 
prise, Once a great business is started, once it is paying 
a good rate of interest, the Frenchman arrives, eager to 
invest his savings, but not even to double his capital will 
he take the slightest risk. Each year the French investor 
sends millions of francs out of the country, which, if 
utilised in France herself, would enormously add to the 
prosperity of the French, 





THE Girls Realm for July opens with a paper on 
“ Girls and Girl-Life in the Royal Academy and New 
Gallery,” fully illustrated from photographs. A very 
interesting paper by the Hon. Secretary of the Home 
Counties Nature-Study Exhibition deals with ‘“ Girls’ 
work in, Nature-Study,” at many well-known schocls, 
illustrated with photographs, many of them taken by the 
girls themselves, 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

THE Rassegna Nazionale is lending its pages to the 
discussion of Feminism, and that Women’s Rights 
should be discussed at all in serious Italian reviews is a 
sign of grace. As for the views expressed, they will 
hardly commend themselves to English readers. D. 
Cortesi, for instance (June Ist), emits a shriek of horror 
over what he terms the Western Woman of the Twen- 
tieth Century, and appears to attribute the exaggerated 
eccentricities of a few American women to the generality 
of his compatriots amongst whom Women’s Rights, as. 
yet, are almost unheard of. It is comforting to note 
that a distinguished Italian lady, Countess Sabina di 
Parravicino, protests emphatically against his calum- 
nies in the ensuing issue. Senator Gabba (June 15th), 
while giving an absurdly inadequate account of the 
women’s emancipation movement in England, from 
which it would appear as though the position of English 
women differs scarcely at all from that of their Italian 
sisters, does at least admit the existence in Italy of cer- 
tain grave social evils affecting women, chief among 
them being that there, as in France, the recherche de la 
paternité is forbidden, that 61,000 illegitimate babies are 
born each year, and that 61,000 fathers, protected by the 
law, go scot free. That, if nothing else, gives Italian 
women something to agitate about. A well-informed 
article by C. Pozzoni sums up the fiscal agitation in 
England with sympathies wholly on the side of Free 
Trade ; a second instalment is given of Fr. Cuthbert’s 
“ How the Friars came'to England” ; and an anonymous. 
writer, dealing with the eternal problem of Church and 
State, points out the blunders perpetrated by Pius X., 
first as regards the Abbé Loisy, and secondly as regards 
the visit of Loubet to Rome, and the evil ‘results they 
will have in the religious world. 





In the Avista Internazionale (May) M. and Mme. 
Jean Brunhes, of Fribourg, whose collaboration is on 
somewhat similar lines to that of Mr, and Mrs. Sidney 
Webb, continue their admirable survey of the actuab 
conditions of woman’s industrial labour. Their conclu- 
sions are that to exclude women from factories—the 
favourite panacea of a certain school of Continental 
philanthropists—would merely increase home work, 
which it is almost impossible to regulate, and that to 
effect any real and permanent good, factory work and 
home work must be legislated for contemporaneously. 





Emporium gives some twenty admirable reproductions 
of the work of the young Spanish painter, Ignatius 
Zolvaga, whose vivid, powerful, and somewhat brutal 
representations of Spanish life attracted so much atten- 
tion at the International Exhibition last winter. Zolvaga, 
it appears, is of Basque descent, and comes of an artistic 
family ; he studied in Paris, and first made his reputation 
five years ago with a large picture of Spanish girls which 
now hangs in the Luxembourg. Zolvaga chooses his 
subjects among the lower classes of Madrid or Barce- 
Jona, in whom the national characteristics are strongly 
marked, and certainly he does not idealise his types. 

In the Rivista d’Italia some fifty pages are devoted to 
the Italian masterpieces, with illustrations, in the Vienna 
galleries. 








The Nuovo Antologiais scarcely upto its usual high level 
this month. In “ How the Poor Live in Rome,” Signora 
Le Maire gives some gruesome details of overcrowding 
and high rents, which go to show that the problem of 
workmen’s dwellings is as acute there as in London, 
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A Friendly Lead for the Coming Liberal Government. 





By DR. MACNAMARA, M.P. 


I sHALL be well within the mark if I say that the 
country has been thoroughly sick of the present 
Administration any time during the past three years. 
I will go further, and say that the present Adminis- 
tration would have gone out of office at least two 
years ago if the country were not in considerable 
doubt as to the character of the policy to be 
adopted by the succeeding Liberal Government. 
Unhappily, personal differences have for a long time 
rendered nugatory the power of Liberalism to give 
expression to the people’s desires, the accomplishment 
of which has been deferred until the country’s heart 
as sick. Apparently, however, these differences have 
been obliterated, and it only remains now for the 
Prime Minister to take the only honourable course 
open to him, and dissolve Parliament in order that 
Liberalism may once more come into effective power 
in the government of the country. 

AN INDEPENDENT MAJORITY. 

Now, I am one of those who believe that the 
Liberal Party will secure a majority at the coming 
General Election which would enable it to carry on 
the King’s Government without. the assistance of the 
Irish Party. Even in that event I should personally 
<ounsel close touch and warm sympathy with the 
legitimate aspirations of the Irish people through 
their singularly devoted and capable Parliamentary 
representatives. Because the Irish Party is essentially 
a democratic party. It is very much more a party of 
working men representatives than the English Liberal 
Party—notwitnstanding certain regrettable lapses like 
the Westminster Bridge Tram Bill. 

"WARE WHIGS ! 

Assuming, then, that the Liberals come into power 
with a small majority over and above the Irish and the 
‘Tories combined, the political situation will at once 
become acutely critical. There will be a disposition, 
I do not doubt, to adopt a more’ or less Whig policy. 
If such prove the case the Libegal Administration of 
1904-5 is bound to have a very short and inglorious 
life, and it will not necessarily be a very merry one. 

On the other hand, there’ is no. reason——after the 
appalling incapacity and monumental unscrupulousness 
of the now moribund Tory Administration—why the 
coming Liberal Administration should not have before 
jit very many years of enormous utility in the direction 
of steady, prudent, social reform, financial retrench- 
ment, and peaceful government. But that, of course, 
will depend upon its policy. 

"ELECTORAL REFORM. 

From my point of view, the first thing it will need 
to do will be to Democratise the Electoral Machinery. By 
this I mean, of course, it will have to make election 
expenses a public charge, abolish plural voting, intro- 
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duce a minimum residential qualification for enfran- 
chisement, give us all elections on one day, and apply 
the principle of the second ballot to cases where the 
ultimate desire of the electorate is rendered obscure. 
In due time, in this department of its work it will 
have seriously to tackle the problem of payment of 
members ; but here, as elsewhere, I would lean very 
heavily on the Italian motto, that “he who goes 
softly goes wisely, and he who goes wisely goes far.” 
FINANCIAL REFORM. 

In the next place, the coming Liberal Administra- 
tion should at once initiate earnest efforts in the direc- 
tion of the Democratisation of National Finance. As 
against proposals to lay taxes upon the working people 
in the interests of the private pocket of capitalists, it will 
not only have to adhere rigidly to the principlethat taxes 
shall not be laid except for purposes of revenue, but 
it will have to see that such revenue is raised in a way 
which is fair to the toiling masses of the electorate. 
Instead of taxing food, it will tax Urban Land 
Values. ‘This I consider the most urgent item in the 
democratisation of National Finance. To-day the 
citizens, of our great cities especially, spend their 
money in widening a street, in building. an em- 
bankment, in developing an electric tramway system. 
What. is the direct result? Enormously to enhance 
the value of all contiguous land. The urban land- 
owner to-day is the residuary legatee of the great bulk 
of rate expenditures. It is urgently imperative, there- 
fore, that a sensible proportion of this unearned 
increment shali be returned to the municipal purse. 

A PROGRESSIVE INCOME TAX. 

Following this, the genuine Liberal Administration 
would steadily and gradually revise the incidence of 
the income tax.; would levy an increasingly large im- 
post upon those fabulously big incomes, the whole of 
which no human being can in any sense of the word 
find necessary for his “enjoyment ;” would discri- 
minate between the income of the artisan or the pro- 
fessional man whose capital is a wasting one, and the 
income derived from invested legacies, and so on. 
Further, the members of my Liberal Administration 
would be genuine Fiscal Reformers, persistent in their 
endeavour to free the necessaries of life from taxation 
and to raise revenue so far as possible from that 
margin of wealth not engaged in the maintenance of 
human well-being. 

CHINESE LABOUR AND CHURCH SCHOOLS. 

But while these things were being steadily initiated, 
the next Liberal Administration, if it is to be worthy of 
the forces which are behind it, would have—as its very 
first endeavours—to repeal the Ordinance of the tntro- 
duction of Chinese Labour into South Africa and so to 
amend the Education Acts of 1902 and 1903 as to give 
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complete public control, to make the public elementary 

school teacher a servant of the public authority, and to 

conduct the schools in such a way as to impose no 

religious disability on either teacher or taught.. ‘These 

would, as I say, have to be its earliest endeavours. 
SOCIAL LEGISLATION. 

As it went along it would have to extend 
existing Housing Legislation, which is, after all, 
of a very exiguous character, is not as_ helpful 
to active local authorities as it might be, and 
was never conceived in a spirit thoroughly appre- 
ciative of the terrible national canker which the state 
of the housing of the working class both in town and 
country really represents. It would have to make a 
courageous and unswerving determination to grapple 
with the Drink Problem (I have always thought that 
Mr. Balfour would dish the Chamberlainites by going 
to the country on the Licensing Question). It would 
have to tackle Poor Law Administration and Old 
Age Pensions. It 
would have to 


remain the conscientious duty of every demccrat 
to bear, steadily forward towards Home Rule. 
It will not, of course, be possible for the next 
Liberal Administration to put a full-blown Home- 
Rule Bill into the first line of its legislative 
programme. Mr. John Redmond and his very 
able colleagues are not, I imagine, such tyros in 
the field of political possibilities as to suppose 
this. Sut again, on the principle of moving 
step by step, a good Liberal Government should, 
year. by year, pass measures of land, labour, and 
education reform which will gradually lead up 
to the complete edifice of local _ self-govern- 
ment for Ireland. ‘These things the Liberal Party 
ought to do and must do. It may be within 
the power of the Irish Party to turn the next Liberal 
Government out of office on the Address, because of 
its failure to introduce forthwith a big Home Rule- 
measure. ‘That would simply be to turn out a Party 

' ready to work 
towards Home 








initiate the. 
steady extension 
of the Factory 
Acts, the simpli- 
fication and de- 
mocratisation of 
the Land Laws, 
and the im- 
provement of 
the Consular 
system. These 
and the like are 
matters the 
sincere treat- 
ment of which 
can alone justify 
the lengthy con- 
tinuance in office 
of any Liberal 
Party. 

THE IRISH 

PROBLEM. 

Not to repeat 
the frequent 
error of mis- 
taking a _ pro- 
gramme for a 
catalogue, there 
remains the 
Irish question. 
Whether the 
Liberal Party be 
or be not inde- 
pendent of the 
Irish Party after 








Rule by step- 
wise progression 
in . favour of 
a Party bitterly 
hostile to Ire- 
land’s national 
and democratic 
aspirations. I 
think I know 
my compatriots 
of the | Irish 
Benches too well 
not to give 
them credit for 
greater shrewd- 
ness than this. 
In a_ word,. 
the next Liberal 
Admin istratior 
can only justify 
its existence by 
persistent and 
steady determi- 
nation to work 
towards the de- 
mocratisation of 
national institu- 
tions. If it fails. 
to do this, it 
will have proved 
itself to be 
egregiously unfiv 
for its heritage; 
and will richly- 
deserve the 
ignominious fate 
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Some Notable Books. 





THE IRISH DISCONTENT WITH ROME: MICHAEL DAVITT AND 
MGR. PERSICO.* 


N the last number of the Review I referred briefly 
to a very remarkable outburst of feeling against 
the Irish policy of the Vatican which is to be 

found in Mr. Michael Davitt’s latest book, ‘‘ The Fall 
of Feudalism in Ireland.” At the time of writing 
neither’Mr. Davitt nor myself had had the oppor- 
tunity of reading the letters of Mgr. Persico, which 
were published in the United Irishman of April 23rd. 
These letters, however they were obtained, shed a 
flood of light upon the method in which the Vatican 
deals with the Irish question. 

It will be remembered that in the year 1887 the 
Pope sent Mgr. Persico to Ireland to examine into, 
and report upon, the condition of things in that 
distressful land. It will also be remembered that 
in the spring of the following year the Vatican issued 
its famous Rescript condemning the Plan of Cam- 
paign. Everyone put two and two together, and, 
reasoning post hoc, ergo propter hoc, assumed that 
Mgr. Persico had reported to the Pope adversely to 
the Irish cause. Persico was, therefore, denounced 
through all the moods and tenses by the Irish 
Nationalists. He was regarded as having been sent 
with instructions to draw up a report which would 
enable the Pope to play into the hands of the coer- 
cionist Government then in power in England. 

The publication of the Letters of Mgr. Persico by 
an Irish newspaper has brought to light the extra- 
ordinary fact that so far from Persico having been 
responsible for the Rescript issued ostensibly as the 
result of his mission, no one regretted that Rescript 
more than Mgr. Persico. Writing to Cardinal Manning 
after the publication of the Rescript in question, Per- 
sico said, in effect, that he never was so surprised in 
his life as when he received the circular from the Pro- 
paganda. ‘The whole world,” he says, “thinks and 
says that the Holy Office has acted on my report, and 
that the decree is based on the same ; hence I must 
incur and bear the whole odium of the act, with all its 
disagreeable and painful circumstances.” So far from 
having recommended the issue of the Rescript, he had 
proposed and insisted that whatever was necessary 
ought to be done after consultation with the whole 


* « The Fall of Feudalism in Ireland.” By Michael Davitt. (Harper’s.) 
ros. 6d. net. 751 pp. 
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bench of the Irish Bishops and Archbishops, who, he 
knew, were very well able to take care of themselves, 
if once they had an opportunity of making united 
representations at Rome. The poor Archbishop, 
pouring out his soul to Cardinal Manning as one to 
whom “he could speak as before the Holy Church 
and before God Himself,” declares that if he had only 
had any hint of the nature of the decree before it was 
issued, he would have felt it his duty to make proper 
representations to the Holy See. He was never con- 
sulted, the Rescript was not based upon his recom- 
mendations, and yet, thanks to some secret and 
malignant influences at the Vatican, which need not 
be more particularly specified, Persico wrote :— 

In my old age I must be hunted (haunted) by the thought of 
being considered and handed down as an enemy to a race which 
I have ever cherished and loved, and still cherish and love. 
Even from my early youth Providence so disposed things that I 
should become acquainted with the sad history of Ireland. That 
history made so deep an impression upon me that even then I 
became convinced of the fact that Ireland had been the most 


pained and tried nation on the face of the earth, while England 
had been most cruel and cold-blooded towards poor Ireland. 


Everyone must sympathise with poor Persico, who 
found himself thus summarily thrown overboard, and 
compelled to bear the odium of a policy which he 
detested. But human sympathy is nothing to a dead 
man ; what is much more important is the light which 
this incident throws upon Michael Davitt’s impeach- 
ment of the Vatican in its dealings with the Irish 
problem over here. We have it clearly revealed, to 
the amazement of all men, that so strong and subtle 
were the influences brought to bear upon the Vatican 
that the Rescript was issued against the opinion of the 
whole Irish hierarchy, and, what is much more 
remarkable, against the advice and in opposition to 
the tenour of the report of the special emissary whom 
the Vatican had sent to Ireland to report on the whole 
situation. This being the case, I do not think I can 
do better than reproduce here the passages in which 
Mr. Davitt expresses the feelings of Nationalist Ireland 
as to the secret reasons why the Irish cause has 
always been betrayed by the wire-pullers of the 
Vatican. Mr. Davitt says :— 


The interference of Rome in Irish affiirs of a non-religious 
nature have been invariably antagonistic and injurious, either in 
their direct motives or indirect consequences. Ireland, in fact, 
has been treated as if she stood in the relation of a semi-tem- 
poral fief tothe Holy See. The greatest of all Ireland’s evils 
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and misfortunes were due to the action of one of the Popes; wlio 
commissioned King Henry II. of England to invade and subdue 
the country. 

Mr. Davitt laments that no Pope has ever lent 
direct aid or indirect encouragement of any kind to 
the cause of an independent Irish nation, and quotes 


with hearty approval “O’Connell’s immortal dictum, | 


that while he would accept his faith from Rome, he 
would no more take. his politics from there than from 
Stamboul.” He maintains that in modern times 
the Vatican policy towards Ireland has been almost 
entirely influenced by the intrigue of certain English 
ecclesiastics always resident in Rome. He does not, 
however, lay all the blame on these astute wire- 
pullers. For this state of things in Rome the Irish 
hierarchy are, he says, by omission of duty to Ire- 
land, entirely responsible. ‘They never assert them- 
selves there in any Irish national sense. 

There are probably not one hundred thousand 
Catholics of English blood in the whole Catholic 
population of Christendom. There are, on the other 
hand, within the British Empire, fully ten million 
Catholics, and eight out of every ten of these are of 
Irish blood. In the United States the Irish are a 
vast majority of the Catholic citizens of the great 
republic. There must be a million of these to every 
thousand Catholics who are of Anglo-Saxon race. In 
Australasia and in South Africa, as in England and 
Scotland, the Irish have been the missionary agencies 


for spreading the faith of Rome, and the generous 
founders of the countless churches, convents, and 


schools which have been. erected there during the 
past eighty: years, 

But despite all this, the representatives in Rome of 
the one hundred thousand English Catholics are a 
hundred times more politically influential. than all the 
bishops of Irish parentage that have to pay their 
periodical visits to the supreme pastor of the Catholic 
faith. 

The Irish prelates of our times are. a truly submis- 
sive and /aissez faire order of Churchmen.. Very few 
of them are moderate Nationalists. The majority 
are, if the truth were known, more against than for 
Home Rule. When in Rome they are treated as 
ciphers. They count as nothing against the three or 
four English ecclesiastics who hold the fort there for 
England’s interests. 

Mr. Davitt says, speaking of the decree mere 
the Parnell subscription :-— 


It was at once, and rightly, diyined that England’s hand was 
behind this action, and that it was to subserve some ulterior 
ee pees that Rome was thus made a cat’s-paw of by a Power that 

ad been the deadly enemy alike of the fatherland and faith of 
the Irish people. It was bitterly remembered, too, that 
this was no less than the third interference of the same or similar 
kind made in the politics of Ireland under the guise of a moral 
concern for our spiritual welfare since the Land League move- 
ment began. In 1831 we were admonished ‘‘to obey the laws,” 
while one thousand of us were in prison without trial. In 1882 


instructions from the Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda 
ordered the entire hierarchy of Ireland to assemble, and to issue 
“admonitions against the Ladies’ Land League and the participa- 
tion of curates in meetings without due permission from their 


superiors, and otherwise to discourage clerical support of the 
agitation which had already won the Land Act of 1881. 

Archbishop Croke, who had been conspicuous in 
his generous support of the subscription to Mr. Parnell, 
was summoned ad audiendum verbum to Rome. Mr. 
Davitt says :— 

Dr. Croke gave me an interesting account of his experiences 
in Rome shortly after his arrival back in Ireland. His Holiness 
Pore Leo had received him in a most unfriendly manner ; 
winding up with the charge that he (Dr. Croke) had been com- 
plained of to His Holiness as ‘‘a kind of Irish Garibaldi against 
law and authority.” 

This last shot roused the fiery Celt in the accused 
Archbishop, who at once flung back this crushing 
rejoinder; “Well, Holy Father, all I need say in 
that connection is this: If Garibaldi had the same 
amount of support from the priests and people of 
Italy behind him that I have had in the stand 
I have: taken against landlordism and English 
injustice in Ireland, it no longer surprises me to 
find your Holiness a prisoner in the Vatican.” 
This retort went home. Pope Leo had a real liking 
and admiration for the Irish people, and did not fail 
to recognise the honesty of character and purpose 
which lay behind the courage of this reply. 

Quoting from Mr. Morley’s Life of Mr. Gladstone 
a letter addressed by Mr. Gladstone to Cardinal New- 
man, Mr. Davitt says :— 

This intrigue with the Pope, behind the backs of the Irish 
hierarchy and people, was altogether in keeping with England’s 
traditional .conduct. towards Ireland: ‘The Catholicity of the 
country was to be used as a handmaid to coercion, Rome was 
to act as an cmetgency magistrate for the punishment of Land 
League clerics, whose sermons were reported in stealth by spies 
of Dublin Castle taking part in the religious services of congre- 
gations, And these reports, thus secured, were to be exhibited 
in Rome to procure from there a verdict without trial on ex parte 
statements in Ireland corresponding to the verdicts given under 
the law of Edward III, in Ireland, which dispensed with the 
risky formality of a jury. 

Mr. Morley’s revelation also discloses the fact that 
the greatest Catholic layman of his century, the 
emancipator of his Irish and English co-religionists, 
was likewise sought to be silenced by an English 
government through the medium of the very faith 
which he had freed from thee shackles of England’s 
penal laws ! 

Of the so-called Revised Rescript Mr. Davitt 
says :— 

Undeterred by the spirit of rebuff given by the Catholics of 
Ireland to the Anglo-Roman attack upon the Parnell testi- 
monial, a still greater blunder was committed a few years later 
in the Resoript issued against ‘‘the Plan of Campaign.” . . 
The race that had carried the creed of Rome round the world, 
and had planted its seeds in. every land, was to be subjected ‘to 
twenty years of resolute coercion at home by the Tory Premier. 
But neither the spiritless chiefs of the Catholic faith nor the 
head of the Church in Rome took it as an insult that this 
descendant of the Cecils of Queen Elizabeth’s reign should 
request a papal rescript as a kind of postscript to Mr. Balfour’s 
coercion. 

No one denies that Mr. Davitt is a faithful Catholic, 
but no Protestant could speak out more. faithfully 
than he has done as to the anti-national action of the 
Vatican. 
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HOW TO DEAL WITH OUR 10,000 TRAMPS.* 


By the Lady Amateur Casual. 


INTO: the 200 pages or so of this little book a vast 
amount of information and suggestions are packed— 
partly figures culled from reports on the unemployed, the 
writings of Mr. Charles Booth, Mr. Arnold White, and 
others, but chiefly the results of the writer’s own personal 
observations as “a tramp among tramps,” and of years 
of study, practical and theoretical, of the unemployed 
whom, in more or less number, we have always with us. 
In the absolutely unemployable, given wiser methods of 
dealing with the problem, the writer evidently does not 
believe. 

The book is really an attempt to analyse the whole 
unemployed problem, and to show how classes, at 
present confused and therefore ineffectively dealt with, 
might be treated singly with beneficial results. The 
daily waste of the most precious commodity in the 
world—Time—is as enormous as it is incalculable. “We 
boast,” says the writer (p. 81), “that an Englishman’s 
work is worth more than that of any other nationality, 
yet every day we let the time of thousands of workers 
run to waste. England might be the wonder of the 
world if her waste labour were utilised.” 

FORCED LABOUR FOR THE VAGRANT. 

These thousands of workers are classified into (1) the 
tramp proper, of which class it is estimated that there 
are at least 10,000 regular members. The arrangements 
with regard to them are described as “ so ineffective that 
practically they only touch a small percentage of the 


class,” many genuine tramps preferring to sleep in brick- * 


fields, anywhere almost, rather than enter a tramp ward; 
which therefore does not act except as a deterrent from 
pauperisation. Holland and Belgium deal with this class 
by means of labour colonies, and the application of a 
certain amount of what the writer states frankly to be 
absolutely necessary for grappling with the problem— 
compulsion of vagrants to work :— 

I have personally consulted those who are labouring among 
the unemployed in Manchester and London, They are unani- 
mously of opinion that the vagrant should be compelled to work, 
Those who most need reclaiming slip through their fingers for 
want of any power of detention, and continue to prey on 
Society. At the same time they all agree that the ‘* loafer” 
forms but a small percentage of the unemployed. 

LABOUR COLONIES FOR THE INCAPABLES. 

Secondly, the incapable, sooner or later a burden on 
the State or on charity, must be also separately and 
remediably treated. They cannot be cared for without 
a certain amount of compulsion. They.are obviously unfit 
to be left to themselves, as at present, when they inevit- 
ably drift to the ranks. of prostitutes'and drunkards, 
breeding all the time more incapables like themselves. . It 
is these who so largely inhabit the German labour 
colonies, and these who hamper all attempts in 
England to deal effectively with the unemployed problem. 
They can, however, be sorted out, either by the test of 
continuous regular employment, or by changing from 
time to piece-work—both certain tests of the incapable 
tman or woman, 

LABOUR BUREAUX. 

As a remedy for the present state of things, she 
suggests an organised system of Labour Bureaux, prefer- 
ably licensed, which would sort out the capable from the 
incapable, and take pains to ascertain individual merit. 
At present there is always a residuum of unemployed, who 








*“* How to Deal with the Unemployed” By Mary Higgs. (S. C. 
Brown, Langham, and Co. 
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are discarded by one bureaux after another, till they are 
finally rejected by all. These “ floating” cases must be 
adequately dealt with by means of compulsion. At the 
same time, she evidently endorses Mr. Charles Booth’s 
opinion that the present system is unworkable without a 
Labour Reservoir, or labour market in the ordinary sense 
of the word market, which co-operation and common 
sense could bring about. . It would comprise a bureau, 
“where on the one side all vacancies in every kind of 
trade and all forthcoming demands for labour, and on 
the other side the names and addresses of members of 
the trades known to be out of work are classified and 
registered. Consequently an unemployed man coming 
in can easily learn where there is a demand for his 
special sort of labour.” 
HOW THEY WOULD WORK. 

A man out of work would come here and work at any 
of the trades he knew. What he made would be his 
own, if he repaid the cost of the materials and power 
used and a percentage on the maintenance of the 
market ; and he might then sell his work, if he could, 
at market prices. Many are also employed on the land 
near by, and are entitled to a proportion of the produce 
according to the labour expended on it. On large 
tracts of land in the country, but within easy reach by 
telephone and electric car, the same kind of work would 
also be done. Such a bureau would also undertake to 
effect public improvements, such as removing old build- 
ings, levelling or planting, for the community. A man 


_would be allowed to try several trades, to see which he 


* 


would do: best in; special regulations deal with the old 


_and infirm, and able-bodied idlers would be passed on 


under police supervision to a labour colony, where two 


_ courses are left open to them—work or starvation. 


Such employment of the unemployed, the writer thinks, 
would not in any way detrimentally affect the labour 
question. Labour colonies are largely consumers of their 
own produce. The employment found may even create a 
new trade, as has actually been the case with wood- 
chopping in Manchester. Without touching any “ vested 
interests,” she suggests a great deal of work that might 
be done by the unemployed, temporarily or otherwise, 
rather than have them the burden upon the community 
which they are at present. In travelling and unemploy- 
ment benefit has been spent, by the Engineers, £1,718,144 
in forty-two years, or £48 8s. 53d. per member ; by the 
United Pattern Makers, £15 7s. ozd. per member ; and 
by the London Society of Compositors, £12,000 in 1892, 

BETTER LODGING-HOUSES. 
Among her suggestions for dealing with the unem- 


ployed, and lessening the tramp evil, the writer insists on 
the bad provision at present for the out-of-works, and 


instances the 457 lodging-houses of the German Lodging- 


house Union, which provide decent accommodation and 


food at low rates, better than that provided by the muni- 


cipality of Glasgow in their model -lodging-houses, at 


rather less cost, for 3,200,000 guests in a year. Germany 
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has also about 2,000 relief stations, not unlike English 


labour yards, which help the unemployed labourer to go 
from a place where there is no work for him to one where 
he may find work. The state of our common lodging- 
houses (mostly in private hands) is nothing less than a 
social menace. Even the municipal lodging-houses might 
be much improved. In our large towns it is exceptional 
to find a decent lodging-house exclusively for women, 
which is neither a rescue home nor refuge. 











THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A LONDON 


Few men have seen more of life than a London police 
magistrate—life in all its phases, grave, gay, melo- 
dramatic, tragic, farcical,as they pass in endless succession 
before the bench on which he sits like the Eastern Cadi 
under his palm tree, dispensing justice to all who choose 
to enter the portals of their court, Police magistrates 
probably come more closely into contact with the actual 
daily life of the people of London than any other class 
of men, although, of course, it is not a fair sample of the 
citizens who enter the police courts. Many of the most 
reputable denizens of the 
metropolis have never been 
in a police court in their 
lives, either as witnesses, or 
as prisoners, or spectators. 
The police court is to many 
thousands a popular theatre, 
to which they resort to pass 
the time, and to amuse them- 
selves by watching the way 
in which the drama of life is 
enacted before their eyes. 
There is realism, and no 
mistake. The surroundings 
of the police court are grimy ; 
they do not adorn the police 
courts in London, as they do 
in other countries, with a 
portrait of the reigning sove- 
reign, neither is there a cru- 
cifix hung over the head of 
the magistrate as a perpetua! 
reminder -of the suprem?2 
miscarriage of justice which 
was perpetrated by mortal 
judges. The surroundings 
of the court are singularly 
devoid alike of beauty and 
sublimity. But notwithstand- 
ing the dingy surroundings, 
a police court is full of 
human interest, and the auto- 
biography of a police magis- 
trate can hardly fail to 
palpitate with actuality. 

Of all the magistrates on 
the London Bench few are so 
well-known or so generally 
liked as Mr. A. C. Plowden, who modestly entitles his 
autobiography “Grain or Chaff.” There is a good deal 
more grain than chaff in the book, and it is sincerely to be 
hoped that Mr. Plowden’s success in this autobiographic 
essay will encourage some of his brother magistrates to 
venture into the perilous paths of literature. Fielding, it 
must never be forgotten, was a London magistrate, and 
other eminent men of letters have occupied the Bench in 
London police courts. It is a good thing for magistrates 
to become authors, if only because they for a season 
cease to be judges and become themselves liable 
to the verdict of a tribunal which, although it can- 
not inflict sentences of imprisonment, can, neverthe- 
less, mulct the culprit in money damages. It is, however, 
a prerogative which is not allowed to the police magis- 
trate. The best he can do for people is to acquit them 
without a stain upon their character, but the critics to 
whom an author appeals can often substantially reward a 
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Mr. Alfred Chichele Plowden. 


POLICE MAGISTRATE.* 


deserving author with meeds of praise which an apprecia- 
tive public sometimes translates into solid reward. Mr. 
Plowden is a kindly and genial judge in his own domain, 
and with what measure he has judged others he has been 
judged himself, and the measure which he has meted out 
to others has been meted out to him. No one has had 
an unkind word to say of “Grain or Chaff.” It is an 
interesting book, full of good stories and pleasant 
reminiscences and kindly and genial observations 
uxon the affairs of mortal men. 

I have not space to review 
the book at length, and I 
should not be doing my duty 
either to my dead friend or 
to my readers were | not to 
quote the passages in which 
Mr. Plowden refers to Mrs. 
Morris,whose autobiography 
I at one time proposed to 
publish under the title of 
“A Modern Maid in Modern 
Babylon.” Mr. Plowden 
was the magistrate before 
whom Mrs. Morris was 
accused of having stolen a 
pair of children’s shoes from 
Whiteley’s shop, and it was 
afterwards in his court that 
Mrs. Morris spent a good 
deal of the last year of her 
life, as a kind of mission- 
ary for the interest of young 
women who found them- 
selves in trouble. Mr. Plow- 
den mentions the incident as 
one which made a deep im- 
pression on him by its sad- 
ness and pathos. He was 
just about to leave the court 
one day when a charge was 
brought in of larceny from 
Whiteley’s shop. “The ac- 
cused was a_ young girl, 
slight and = graceful, and 
daintily dressed. Her face 
was buried in her hands, 
and she was evidently 
deeply distressed. The shoes 
were of small value, and on the evidence that was 
tendered there seemed to be little doubt that they were 
feloniously taken.” As a matter of fact, she was quite 
beside herself, and knew nothing of what was going 
on, but the idea that she had stolen the shoes for which 
she had no kind of use, and which she did not know were 
in her possession, is too ludicrous to be seriously dis- 
cussed. Mr. Plowden, however, did not know her ; she 
had nothing to say in defence of herself, and he granted 
aremand. She was not admitted to bail, however, as he 
seems to think, but was committed to Holloway Gaol, 
where she remained in a state of delirium for some weeks. 
When she appeared again before him she said--what 
was quite true—that she had no defence to offer, for she 
knew nothing at all about the circumstances, and could 
only throw herself upon the mercy of the Court. He felt 
she had been punished enough, and he allowed her to be 
discharged on her recognisances, to come up for judgment 
when required :— 

Four years ‘after I noticed sitting in the court a young 
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woman, charmingly dressed, 


Mr. Plowden cuotes seve- 





whom I had no difficulty in 
recognising as the same who 
had stolen the things from 
Whiteley’s. She was seated so 
as to be almost opposite to me, 
and she appeared desirous of 
attracting my attention. 

Presently a letter was handed 
up to me, in which, after 
recalling herself to my memory, 
she went on to say that I had 
saved her life by not sending 
her to prison. She was sure, 
therefore, I would not refuse 
the small favour she wished to 
ask, which was that she might 
attend the court daily in the 
hope of being of some service 
to any of her sex who might 
be in trouble. 

Now that she knew what it 
was to stand in a dock charged 
with crime, her heart went out 
to any woman in the same 
position, and she longed to be 
of use. 

I readily acceded to her re- 











ral pages from her auto- 
biography, and says :— 

With all its freshness and 
romance, for it reads like a 
novel, what has impressed me 
most about it is the extra- 
ordinary disproportion between 
what this brave little spirit 
suffered and what may be con- 
sidered the chief contributory 
cause of her suffering. One 
does not feel at all sure that her 
ultimate suicide may not be 
traced in some degree to the 
simple fact that she was be- 
lieved to have stolen a pair of 
shoes. 

He says: “If Mrs. 
Morris’s experience is to be 
taken as a guide, it is not 
the physical punishment, 
however severe, which is 
most dreaded. With cer- 
tain minds, disgrace, the 
mental torture, counts much 
how much more can 














quest, and for a few weeks the 
graceful little figure brightened 
the court with her presence, like 
a sunbeam. She appeared very 
busy with her notes, and seemed to take an intelligent interest in 
the work she had undertaken, and I remember in one case, 
which used to haunt me like a nightmare, that of a woman 
sodden with drink and disfigured by disease, she was successful, 
as no one else had been, in persuading the wretched creature 
to enter a home. 

Mr. Plowden goes on to say that she became restless, 
wrote him several letters which he thought had no 
other object than that’ of exciting his attention, and 
finally she wrote a letter asking for a private interview, 
the object of which he misunderstood. He refused her 
request, and suggested she should put her statement in 
writing. She wrote angrily, upbraiding him for his 
refusal, and declaring that she would succeed in the 
world in spite of him. There was no doubt she was 
morbidly sensitive concerning her position in the court. 
She felt that she had been condemned by him as a thief, 
and that his refusal to meet her showed that he still 
regarded her in that light. He says himself that “she 
was never able to get out of her mind the horror and 
disgrace of being regarded as a thief. It coloured her 


thoughts incessantly, whether she was raving with 
delirium or struggling towards convalescence.” She 


never entered his court again, and he says that within a 
fortnight she committed suicide. As a matter of fact, 
the poor girl was suffering from influenza, and in her 
delirium, dreading the threatened removal to a hospital, 
she threw herself out of the window of her apartments, 
and was picked up dead. 


Mrs. Morris. 


more ; 
best be gathered from 
Mrs. Morris’s own words.’ 


After quoting a passage, in 
which she states that when the truth flashed upon her 
that she was accused of thieving no torture in Hell could. 
have been greater, Mr. Plowden says :— 

There is much more to the same effect that I could quote. 

What is the impression that is left? Aye or No—did she 
steal the shoes ? 

On the one hand there is her plea of ‘‘ Guilty” in the Police 
Court. Against it, there is the knowledge of all that she said, 
and did, and suffered—the strenuous protest of all her subsequent 
life. 

There is also the improbability that had she been guilty she 
would have taken the matter so much to heart as she did. 
Remofse cuts deep, but nothing stings like a false accusation. 
Only perhaps this is certain, that she paid a heavy penalty. 

Of course, those who knew Mrs. Morris, knew her as 
I did, have only one answer to the question. I never 
met a more honest person in my life. In all money 
matters she was almost fanatically scrupulous, and it 
was the falsity of the accusation which stung her until 
it drove her out of her mind. Peace to her memory. A 
more heroic soul never beat in human breast, and Mr. 
Plowden, in looking over his magisterial career, has 
reason to feel some small degree of complacency at 
the thought that during the time when she attended 
on her missions of mercy in his court she always 
spoke of his kindness and sympathy in terms which 
contrasted very much with those which she used in 
describing to me the conduct of some of his brother 
magistrates. 
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Since THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS was started, four- 
teen years ago, many changes have been made in. the 
method of noticing new books. At first I attempted 
to compile a list with brief notices of the nature and 
contents of the book mentioned. .This was too much 
of a publisher’s circular to please the general reader. 
Then I invented a supposititious reader in the 
country to whom I despatched a monthly parcel 
of books, explaining briefly in a covering letter why 
I chose the books selected. This I abandoned. 
after a time in order to publish longer reviews of 
the most important books, instead of a number of 
short notices. This again was abandoned for a 
brief notice in the conventional style. None of 
these pleased everybody, and some of them did not 
please me. What is wanted is something short, pointed, 
unconventional, that will enable the reviewer to tell his 
readers the points of the books published each month in 
order that they may know what volumes to buy or to 
order from the circulating libraries, so I have hit upon 
the device of regarding myself as the keeper of a 
bookshop, where all the new books are on view and on 
sale, and whose duty it is to tell his customers just 
what they want to know about the books they are 
thinking of buying. It is only a few persons who 
have leisure and opportunity to call in at a London 
bookshop and to handle the books: for them- 
selves. But in THE Reviews Booksuop. every 
subscriber can read the kind of talk that he 
would hear if he were to look in at a: real 
bookseller’s shop. In these pages he will hear all 
about the new books, their price, appearance and 
general. character, just as if. he were talking over the , 
counter to an intelligent, bookseller. To keep up the 
parallel still further, I shall be glad to send any of the 
books noticed to any subscriber in any part of, the 
world at their published price: Readers in towns 
and at home will naturally buy through their, own 
bookseller. But those who are remote from book- 











shops and newagents can have any book noticed in ( 
THE Review's Booxsuop sent free by post on re- 
mitting to the Keeper of the Bookshop, Mowbray 
House, Norfolk Street, W.C., the published price. é 
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THE Review's Booksuop. gI 


Still further to keep. up the analogy, subscribers 
who deposit the price of the book can have 
it sent them on approval. If they do not like 
it, and return it uninjured, their deposit will be returned 
minus postage. In the case of more expensive books, 
we are open to sell on the instalment system. Like 
any other intelligent bookseller, I shall be very glad 
to receive suggestions, criticisms, and even complaints 
from my customers, and to supply them with any 
information they may desire as to the books and other 
publications, either of the current month or of earlier 
date. All such communications should be addressed 
to “The Keeper of the Bookshop” at the office of 
the REVIEW OF REVIEWS. W. T. Sreap. 





IN OUR BOOKSHOP. 


THE monthly pile of books that comes before me 
dwindles as the days grow longer, for when the roses 
begin to bloom the book trade begins to languish. The 
“holiday habit” against which Mr. Russell Sage, the 
American millionaire, has been inveighing does not 
encourage the reading of books, except those of the 
recreative class—volumes picked up to pass the time. 
The season does not revive till the nights lengthen and 
the flowers begin to fade. June, nevertheless, added a 
goodly number of volumes to the shelves of the Bookshop. 
There are among them, of course, books good, bad, and 
indifferent ; books that are of interest to the general 
reader, and volumes that appeal only to the specialist. 
My customers include men and women of both these 
divisions of the reading public, and it will be my endea- 
vour month by month to bring before their notice those 
books that are best worth their attention. 

“Tllustrated books did you say? Yes, sir, we have 
received three books from the publishers this month that, 
I believe, are just the volumes you want. They are, 
indeed, quite of the first rank, and you may judge from 
them how the three-colour process has revolutionised the 
modern picture-book, Here is Mr. Mortimer Menpes’ 
handsome Whistler memorial — ‘ Whistler as I Knew 
Him’ (Black. 4os, net) is the title he has chosen—con- 
taining many admirable reproductions of Whistler’s 
paintings, and copious reminiscences of the eccentric 
master, with whom in his earlier days the author was 
closely associated. Another book will be a general 
favourite, I am sure, with all lovers of the mountains. It 
is Sir W. Martin Conway’s ‘ The Alps,’ with illustrations in 
colour by Mr. McCormick. (Black. 20s. net), To turn over 
its pages -is the best procurable substitute for a Swiss 
tour. A second handsome volume belonging to the same 
series is devoted to ‘Naples’ (Black. 20s. net). The 
eighty illustrations in colour with which its pages are 
enriched have been most admirably reproduced from 


. the original paintings of Mr. Fitzgerald.” 


“Novels, ma’am? Yes, I thought so; the demand 
this holiday time is all for novels. It is the historical 
variety you prefer, I believe. Then I can recommend 
you two or three which will provide. you with pleasant 
reading for the month. First, you must let me send 
you Maurice Hewlett’s new romance, ‘The Queen’s 
Quair’ (Macmillan, 63.), in which the romancer 
who made his mark with ‘ Richard Yea and Nay’ tries his 
hand on the much more perilous theme of the woes of 
Mary Queen of Scots. You will find it a thoroughly 
characteristic performance. The personages with whom 
its pages are crowded are not mere historic ghosts 


summoned for a fleeting moment from the realm of 
oblivion to beguile an idle hour. They are as vividly 
portraved as if they were our own contemporaries. You 
may not agree with Mr. Hewlett’s estimate of the complex 
character of his heroine, but you will find the ‘ Queen’s 
Quair’ a notable addition to the novels that have taken 
memorable episodes in British history for their subject. 
Then you must of course read Winston Churchill’s 
new book, ‘The Crossing’ (Macmillan. 6s.), which 
deals with a very different subject, the opening up of 
the Central West of America, and the revolutionary 
war. Mr. Churchill has the gift of telling a good story, 
and this latest novel of his, dealing as it does with one of 
the most adventurous periods of American history, is no 
exception. Here is a third novel you will read with 
interest, Mrs. Campbell Praed’s ‘ Nyria’(Unwin. 6s.), a 
story of the early Christians, dictated, page by page, by one 
of the martyrs under Domitian, now. reincarnated, with- 
out losing her memory of her former existence, in a friend 
of the nominal authoress. It is a gruesome tale with a 
weird origin, If you are not satisfied with these you can- 
not do better than read the excellent translation of *‘ The 
Commune,’ by the brothers Marqueritte (Chatto and 
Windus. 6s.) It is a novel you will place beside Zola’s 
‘La Débacle’as a supplement to that terrible picture 
of the great catastrophe of 1870,” 

“Have you no problem novels this month?” “ Yes, 
sir, they never fail. Here is Mr. Platt’s‘ The Maid Lilias” 
(Greening. 6s.),a book admirable in tone, but the climax 
of which makes you shudder, to such uncompromising 
lengths does the author carry the doctrine of salvation 
by sacrifice. In ‘To-Morrow,’ the latest book of that 
very modern authoress ‘ Victoria Cross,’ you have what is 
believed to be her Afologia. It will not have the vogue 
of ‘ Anna Lombard,’ but it is as bold and vigorous as its 
predecessors. You should also read ‘The Ragged 
Messenger’ (Richards. 6s.), by W. B. Maxwell. It is a 
powerful, though somewhat fantastic, story of a millionaire 
parson who endeavours to expend his millions for the 
benefit of his fellows. The experiment ends in tragedy. 
Another tale with a tragic ending is Horace A. Vachell’s 
‘ Brothers’ (Murray. 6s.). You will find it a novel much 
above the average. It is the story of the love of three 
men for one woman, who, as one of the characters 
remarks, has to die that these three men may live. But 
I do not advise you to read these tales if you wish merely 
to pass an idle hour.” 

“You do not care for these gloomy novels, miss, but 
want a bundle of books for holiday reading? I don’t 
think anything will suit you better than this pile of 
volumes placed on one side for customers who are off for 
the seaside or the country. First, there is Mrs. Wharton’s 
new book of short stories, ‘The Descent of Man?’ 
(Macmillan. 6s.). They are the best work she has yet 
given us, full of humour and insight into human nature. 
The human interest is strong in all the tales, which I am 
sure will’ greatly please you. Then there is Keble 
Howard’s ‘ The God in the Garden’ (Chapman and Hall. 
6s.)—a novel with a flavour of the country about it, 
for the scene is laid in a small village. It is a sympa- 
thetic study of a character far more kindly treated 
now than formerly—the unattractive, eccentric old maid, 
with a heart behind all her unattractiveness and eccen- 
tricity. Here also is Miss Wilkins’ new book, ‘ The 
Givers’ (Macmillan. 6s.). If you want a good laugh 
let me urge you to take with you Mark Twain’s ‘ Extracts 
from Adam’s Diary’ (Harpers), now expanded into 
a small volume excellently illustrated with Mr. Stroth- 
man’s humorous drawings. Another book that will 
amuse you is Major Drury’s ‘ Peradventures of Private 
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Paget’ (Chapman and Hall). These adventures of 
a Cockney private are full of irrepressible fun, Then 
there is Mr. Harry Furniss’s second contribution to his 
autobiography, although that veteran humorist is not 
‘yet fifty. ‘Mr. Furniss at Home’ (Unwin. 16s. net) 
is as amusing as when he was imparting his con- 
fessions to the public. Its pages are prolusely illus- 
trated with caricatures and sketches. There are two 
books on gardening which you may care to take with 
‘you. One is ‘ Every Man in His Own Garden’ (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s.),in which Mr. John Halsham chants 
‘very pleasantly, with the aid of pretty illustrations, the 
praises of gardening as a hobby. It is not a book for the 
professional gardener, but for people with little or no 
experience who are possessed of gardens of ‘a modest 
mean, the suburban strip, the cottage patch,’ or the 
three-quarters of an acre attached to the ‘desirable 
‘country residence.’ It is, you will find, an extremely 
practical and useful volume. Mrs. Theodore Thomas’s 
“Mountain Garden’ (Macmillan. 6s. 6d. net.) is on a 
much larger scale—the garden, I mean, not the book. 
She is the owner of twenty-five acres of mountain slope 
in New Hampshire, and she tells us how she made it 
blossom like a garden.” 

“Have I any good new books about the war? Not 
many this month. To follow the war intelligently a good 
map is indispensable, Without it the daily papers just now 
are unintelligible. The new Z7mes map is admirable, 
and as you are not a regular subscriber to that paper [ 
shall have to charge you five shillings for it. You will 
also find ‘Manchu and Muscovite,’ by B. L. Putnam 
Weale (Macmillan, Ios, net.), a book full of timely 
‘interest. It gives a very gloomy picture of the results of 
Russian rule in the Far East by a writer who has made a 
«lose study of his subject. Corruption is, he declares, 
universal, the whole of the administrative machinery 
rotten, and the traffic of the Siberian Railway consists 
principally of endless supplies of vodka and the unre- 
stricted importation of the dregs of the female population 
of Eastern Europe. You will find in this book much 
interesting information about places the names.of which 
‘you see every day in the papers.” 

“No, sir, ‘ Japan and the Japanese,’ which will be the 
standard book on modern Japan, will not be published by 
Mr. Heinemann till next month, The delay is due to 
tthe necessity for simultaneous publication in America, 
Paris, Berlin, and Copenhagen.” 

“Let me see any new books there may be on 
‘current political topics.” “Certainly, sir, here they 
are. Let me call your attention to the most import- 
ant. First and foremost, there is this volume, into 
which have been gathered the series of political 
diaries contributed by Mr. J. A. Spender under the 
mom de plume of Greville Minor to the columns of the 
Westminster Gazette, where they attracted so much atten- 
tion. You will find‘A Modern Journal’ (Methuen. 3s. 6d. 
net) covers the whole of the first year of fiscal agitation, 
discussing week by week in the form of recorded conver- 
ations the many changes of that excited period. You 
are interested in the education question, of course ? 
I thought so; then you should not fail to add to 
your collection of books on this question Mr. Hugh 
B. Philpott’s ‘London at School’ (Unwin. 6s.). It 
is a most useful record of the work of the School 
Board from its beginnings in 1870 to the day when 
it handed over its powers to the new education authority. 
There are portraits of its more famous members and illus- 
trations of the work at some of its special schools, such as 
those for truant and defective children. One or two 
books were published this month which you will find 


useful in keeping yourself posted in the facts of the 
fiscal question. Three volumes issued by Messrs. King 
will give you all the salient points regarding Protection in 
Germany, the United States, Canada and Australia, 
together with much interesting information concerning 
the economic condition of the people of these countries. 
Mr, W. H. Dawson deals with Germany, Mr. A. Maurice 
Low with the United States, and Mr. C. H. Chomley 
with Canada and Australia. You can have any one of the 
volumes for 3s. 6d. net. You will also wish to look at 
Mr. J. A. Hobson’s little volume on ‘ International Trade : 
an Application of Economic Theory’ (Methuen. 2s. 6d.). 
It is a useful little book, of course on the Free Trade 
side. You want some light on the alien question? This 
is just the book you need—the third volume of the ‘ Pro 
and Con’ Series, published by Messrs. Isbister. The 
arguments both for and against restrictions are set forth, 
and you will be able to judge for yourself which side has 
the best of the argument. The book would have been 
more useful had it been well indexed.” 

“Biographies? Well, no, I am afraid I have nothing 
I can recommend you in the way of serious biography 
except the ‘ Autobiography of Professor Bain’ (Long- 
mans. 14s. net). It is a painstaking attempt at 
self-revelation, tracing the stages of the professor’s 
mental growth, and incidentally giving some _interest- 
ing glimpses of life and thought in intellectual circles 
in the mid-century. Like Herbert Spencer’s ‘ Auto- 
biography’ it had been in type several years before 
the death of its author. If you prefer biography of 
the gossipy order, and wish to know more about a 
man’s peculiarities than about his intellectual develop- 
ment, [ can recommend you a round half-dozen of 
excellent volumes. Here is, for instance, Mr. G. R. 
Sims’ ‘Among my Autographs’ (Chatto. 3s. 6d.), with 
abundance of literary gossip and numerous reproductions 
of the autographs with which he has enriched his 
collection of first or early editions. The insatiable 
appetite of the public for gossip about royalties should be 
gratified—it will never be appeased—by Mlle. Vacaresco’s 
book ‘Kings and Queens [ have Known’ (Harpers. 
tos. 6d.) Mlle. Vacaresco was a maid of honour of the 
Queen of Roumania, and numbers among her acquain- 
tance most of the crowned heads of Europe. She gossips 
very pleasantly about them all. It is interesting to find 
King Edward declaring that ‘I have on the whole been 
a very happy man—a perfectly happy man,’ and to 
learn that he does not believe that princes feel 
grief to the same extent as ordinary mortals. Then 
you should dip into Miss Corkran’s ‘Oddities, Others 
and I’ (Hutchinson. 16s.), a book full of recollections of 
men and women well worth the knowing ; and if you are 
musical in your tastes you will not fail to-read the 
volume by Mr. C. L. Graves, ‘The Diversions of a 
Music Lover’ (Macmillan, 6s. net), with its delightful 
chapters on Strauss, Verdi, Malibran, Hans Richter, 
and many other well-known names in the musical world. 
I do not think last month you looked at Mr. Chris 
Healy’s ‘ Confessions of a Journalist’ (Chatto. 6s.). You 
must not fail to get the book, for it is full of the most 
entertaining gossip about celebrities, English and 
French. Of the personages gossiped about may be 
mentioned especially William Morris, Anatole France, 
Zola, Huysmans, Gallifet, Whistler, Maud Gonne, Grant 
Allen, Nordau, and last, but first perhaps in point of 
interest, Oscar Wilde.” 

“T want gossip, but I want literary gossip. Have you 
anything for me this month?” “I have indeed, two 
delightful volumes of gossipy, literary letters made still 
more acceptable by the interesting introductory chapters 
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Leading Books of the Month. 





The Sportsman’s Book for India 
Horace Marshal!) net 


The Letters of Charles Lam New 
act net 


Aflalo, F. G. (Editor). The Sportsman’s Book for India ......... 
Ainger, Canon Alfred. 
Edition) 
Armstrong, E. 


The French Wars of ‘Religion... 


Simpkin, 





net 





Arnold, Lilian S. Liege L’ 
Bennett, Ella M. Hart. An O elish Girlin Japan .. 


ells, G 





Bradby, G. F. Joshua Newings 








Braddon, M. E. A Lost Eden ............. : -(Hutchinse on 
Brady, Cyrus T.. The Corner in Coffee ............... (Putnam's Sons 
Briggs, R. A. Homes for the Country .....-...... Batsford) net 
Brown, Alice.  Higgh NOOM .++.....--ccscecserceeeeeceeceeeeceneneeee reese Nash 
Burmester, Fre ances G. A November Cry ............-.- Smith, Elder 


Butler, Samuel. 


Essays on Life, Art, and Science ... Richards 
Churchill, Winston. \ 


WIN CORRIIIE, 5000 cccnccssccccnsceccecsenss acmillan 





Cleeve, Lucas. The FOol-Killer ............:cccsecceeseceeceeeneeeeees Unwin 
Clowes, Sir W. Laird. The Naval Pocket-Book . Thacker) net 
Conway, W. Martin. The AIps .seceeereeeeesecceeeeeenees . Black) net 





Oddities, Others and 1. \( Hutchinsor 
Maurice Maeterlinck and other ce 
Ri mards net 


Corkran, Henriette. 
Courtney, W. 
AID, .< ccccashccncsatedaisentainasnxnecbpsussdccenateaicesenes 






Covertside, Naunton. The Reverend Jack ..........:000 Drane 

Cox, John. Mechanics Fe Cambridge University Press) net 
Cradock, Lieut.-Col. Montagu. Sport in New Zealand dalekeed 

reherne net 

Cromartie, Countess of. The End of the Song ......... oe hins. yn 
Crowest, F. Musical History and Biography o6 . Reeves 
Cust, Lionel. Angelo ye ati : stab 
wverett 





Brother Franci 
A. B. The Theology of the Old Testament, vi 
ark 

The Fall of Feudalism in ireland. beasnancvats 
ar pe rs, net 

Derwent, L<ith. Cloud and Storm............... Hurst and Blackett 
Dixon, Ella Hepworth. The Doubtful Hour Richards 
Dodge, f. A. Napoleon. Vols. I. anc 


Dale, Darley. 
Davidson, Dr. 


Davitt, Michael. 





Gay and Bird) each vol. net 
The Earthly Purgatory ...... disastosenate Hutchinson 
Mary. The Return to Nature Poems 
Chapman and Hall net 

Elsmie, G. R. Anne Shepherd, or Elsmie 
Aberdeen University Press 

History of the United States of {merica, esace 
acimiiian net 


Dougall, L. 
Duclaux, Madame 


Elson, H. W. 


Fenn, G. Manville. Coming Home to Roost .... 
Fitzhamon, Lewin. The Rival Millionaires . 
Flower, E. The Spoilsmen .........--:-:.:eeeee 

Forman, J. M. The Garden of Lies 






Ward, Lock 









Forshaw, Dr. Chas. F. Poetical Tributes to the Marquess of 
SAliSDUPy ..------.ccereeeeeceeceeeeeressceeseeeessereseesseeees Sonnenschein 
Frenidiing, A. Father Clancy .. .«» Duckworth 
Furniss, Harry. Autobiography .. Unwin) net 
Garland, Hamlin. The Light of the Star eeercesceceeeceres Harper 
Gaussen, Alice C. C. The Correspondence of Sir William 
Welles Pepys. th GMA cusiatnabensencsestecrearions . Lane) net 
Gonmse, G. L. tditor). English Topography. cdetabes Stock 
Gore-Booth, Eva. The One and the Many......... \Longm ins) net 


The Diversions of a Music Lover ... Micmillan 


A Modern ExoduS...........cc0:ceeeeee Greening 
.- Warne) net 


Graves, C. L. 
Guttenberg, Violet. 
Gwynne, H. A. The Army on Itself .. 








Hamer, Pauline. Will-o’-the Wisp ....... --(Bousfield 
Hamilton, Cosmo. The Wisdom of Folly ........... ..+--+++« (Isbister 
Harriman, K. E. The Home-Builders ... Brown, Langham 
Harris, R. Auld ACQUaiNtanCe .......0-cecceccecreceereecseseness Arnold 
Herbertson, Agnes G. Patience Dean .......... ./ Methuen 


Herring, Frances KF. In the Pathless West 
Hewlett, Maurice. The Queen’s Q * 
Hobbes, John Oliver. The Science of Life Burns ‘and Oates) net 
Howard, Keble. The God in the Garden ... Chapman and Hall) 
Hughes-James, S. Thekla and Other Poems .--(Longmans) net 


,Macmillan 










Hume, Fergus. The Wheeling Light ......... ( to and Windus 
Huneker, James. Overtones.......--.. .(Isbister 
Ilbert, Sir Courtenay. Montesquieu .......--....:0:.s:cee+ Frowde) net 
Ingram, John H. Christopher Marlowe and His Associates 
Richards) net 
Renyon, C. Fred. How to Memorise Music .....-...... W. Reeves 
Kildare, Owen. Up from the Slums ............ Unwin) net 
Lambert, D.H. Shakespeare Documents......----..--+cseeeeeee Bell) 
Landor, A. Henry Savage. The Gems of the East. 2 vols. 


Macmillan) ne ve 
Lawford, Katharine F. Stories of the Early Italian Masters 
< Sunday School Association) 


The Hunchback of Westminster ........-... 
Methuen 

Low, A. Maurice. Protection in the United States... King’ net 
Lowrie, W. The Church and Its Organisation in Primitive 
Catholic TUMe:.....cccccccrscccccscvccccoscecsocccecesce (Longmans) net 


Le Queux, William. 


30/o 
1/6 


6/o 
3/6 


14/0 


McCurdy, Edward. Leonardo da Vinci..........c0..0...0+ Bell) net 5 
Maud, Constance E. My French Friends... Smith, Elder) 6/o 
Maxwell, W. B. The Ragged Messengev.................. Richards) 
+ png Me yrtimer. Whistler as I knew Him......... Black) net 40/o 
Moore, E. Hamilton. Thrytho. Sherratt and Hughes) net 4/6 
N weconly R. Progress of Educa ion in India, 2 Vols............ 
Government Printing Office, Calcutta) 10/6 
Wi I CD os coinciccccntcncntecettceace Ward, Loc 6/o 
The Web of Indian Life ............ 









Nicholson, M. 
Noble, Miss Margaret E 


Heinemann) 7/6 
Noble, Mary EF. The Registers of the Parish of Askham eaee 

Semrose) net 21/o 
North, Theophile. The Herbs of Medea ............... Mathews) net 2/6 


Oxenham, John. A Weaver of Webs............... 
Pase ae .E. London of To-day 
, Marmadu ike. Enid : -(Constable) 6/o 
‘Sir Frederick. The Expansion of the ‘Common Law ... 
Stevens 6 
-(Harpers! 6/o 


Pollock k, 


Frances. The By-Ways of Bralthe . 


Powell, 


Prendregeist, J« hn. oa Victorious .. sereeeeeee( Kegan Paul) net 3/6 
Prior, James. Hyssop............ . Heinemann’ 6/0 
Proctor, Rev. F. B. The Lost Article of the Creed................ 

Sune kit Vy Marshal 
Quiller-Couch, A. T. Fort Amity .. cccscccccee( Murray) 6 
Rawson, Mrs. Maud Stepney.» The Apprentice... seeeeeees Hutchinson) 6/ 





Raymond, A. J. -Sir Francis Chantrey 2/¢ 
Rideing, W. H. How Tyson came Home ..... 6 
Robinson, E. Kay. In the King’s County 6/o 
oss-Lewin, Harry With ‘“‘the Thirty-Second” in the 
Peninsular and other Campaigns... Simpkin, Marshall’ net 7/6 
Rowe, Dr. L.S. The United States and Porto Rico ............ 


Longmans) net 5/o 


First Conditions of Human Prosperity seeees 


ongmans) net 2/6 


Russell, Hon. R. 


Russell, Israel C. North Aiperten nye SERN Frowde net ; 6 
Schierbrand, Dr. Wolf von. RuSS4@ ..........-..cecsecscoccees Putnam) net 7/6 
Schloesser, Frank. The Cult of the Chafing Dish peccsnasdesveonenaese 


Gay and Bird) net 5/o 

Shakespeare, O. The Devotees ................. Heinemann) 6/o 

Simpson, Violet A. The Sovereign Power Smith, Elder) 6/o 

Sims, George R. Among My Autographs ... Chatto and Windus) 3/6 
Singleton, ksther. French and English Furniture ..-..-........+-- 

Hodder and Stoughton) net £2/2/o 













Sladen, Douglas. Japan ik IIE ih ccisctacicccecences (Newnes) net 3/6 
Smallwood, W. G. Vand yk «0... cecceccesseceeeeeees .(Methuen) net 2/6 
Smeaton, Oliphz ant. Edinbur h and Its Story ............ Dent) n't 21 

Smith, Hermann. The World’s Earliest Music --+-(Reeves) 6/o 





. By Fate’s Caprice . igby, Long) 6/0 
Stanley, Winifred. A Flash of the Wi , Chatto and Windus) 6/0 
Stokes, Hugh. BenoZZ0 GOZZOII «-..........-ceccsesecceeerees Newnes) net 3/6 
Thomas, H. Elwyn. Where Eden’s Tongue is Spoken Still ... 
Allenson) 6/o 
Our Mountain Garden .................. 
Macmillan) net 6/6 
Thompsqn, Canon. The History and Antiquities of St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark ..(Ash 
Thompson, Vance. Spinners of Life 
Thresh, J.C. The Examination of Waters and Water Sup- 
PIG ccinceie: cecsiccececsscenchanessdostcdenansnhcaacesaaneinacnted Churchill) net 14/0 
Unwin, G. Industrial Organisation in the Sixteenth and 
Seventens=> CONCUPIES .........ccerceccerscccerscccssceces Frowde) net 7/6 
Vaile, P. A. Modern Lawn Tennis......... .(Heinemann) net 6/o 
Villari, Luigi. The Republic of Ragusa ....--...--..000 Dent) net 10/6 
Wai: —, Pel. The Song of the Forest ...............-.. (Methuen) 6/o 
Ward, , and Others (Editors). The Cambridge Modern 
hinery. Vol. 8 (The French Revolution) .....0....cecceccsssssseceeces 
Cc. ambridge University Press net 16/0 
Warren, Algernon. Commercial Travelling .................. Jnwin) 6/o 
Weir, T. H. The Shaikhs of Morocco in the Sixteenth 
COI i jininscecs ccssesatcammpariszaeenoncnels Mordon, Edinburgh 
Wharton, Edith. The Descent of Man and Other Stories ...... 
Macmillan) 6/o 


Speight, T. 





Thomas, Mrs. Theodore. 











Wilcox, Dr. Delos F. The American City............ Macmillan) net 5/o 
Wilkins, Mary E. The Givers ++ ( 6/o 
Williams. H. Noel. The Hand of aan ) 6/o 
Winter, John Strange. Sister Ann hi t/o 
Yeats, W. B. Meine Tables of the Slaw and the Adoration of 
CIR TERED oon crccnnacciccccenceccascsscoccsscnscevecccssccsccsccece (I athews) net r/o 
Young, R. ed ~~ Oe TID ic ssiknsnstcinenicccacinscnase Heinemann) 6/o 
A Foreign Resident. Society in the New Reign............ peers 16/o 
A Lover of Dante. The Epie of the Middle Ages ......... ock) 2/6 


Addresses and Presidential Messages of Theodore hoose- 
velt, 1902-1904 . (Putnam) 6/o 









Clarence | pee Putnam) net 10/6 
Jewish Literary Annual .......--..0-:0.:ceseeseeses .(Hyamson) 1/o 
The Royal Academy from Reynolds to Millais...............:.00+« 
(Studio Office) net 5/o 
William Cecil Lord Burghley ..........-:ccseeseeseeeee (Jack) net £2/2/0 
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Languages and Letter-writing. 


—_——_@ 


ULY and August are the special “ Holiday Course” 
| months, and every year the programmes become 
more varied and attractive. Last month I gave 

the source of information for foreign courses. Our 
British ones will take place in London, Exeter, and 
possibly Edinburgh, with a woman’s course at Oxford. 
Oddly enough, the most detailed information about these 
courses is to be obtained from foreign journals, such as 
the Literary Echo for Germany and the Budletin Langues 
Etrangéres, and that of the Société des Prof. de Langues 
Vivantes for France. Not that this is really strange, for 
French and German teachers are as eager for these 
** Cours” as we are for theirs ; still, I-am always struck 
with amusement when I find a charming article, such as 
appeared in last month’s Literary Echo upon the London 
County Council Schools, and learn from it news which 
scarcely appears in so succinct a form in English papers. 

EXETER AND PARIS. 

Whether we go to France or to one of the English 
vacation courses, there will be the charm of the exfente 
cordiale. In Exeter the Elizabethan period is chosen, 
and it does net need much imagination to realise how 
attractive the lectures will be to English as well as 
foreign hearers. The inaugural address will be given by 
the Bishop of Bristol on July 29th. The lecturers are 
noble and famous; the Benson company will perform 
Shakespeare, and Walter Crane directs tableaux illus- 
trative of the Faerie Queen. Full information may be 
obtained from the Rev. D. H. Cranage, Syndicate Build- 
ings, Cambridge. Envelopes to be endorsed “ Summer 
Meeting.” 

In Paris the Guilde Internationale has three courses 
of a month each, commencing respectively on July 4th, 
August 3rd and September 2nd. There will be steady 
lesson work for two hours daily, a daily lecture by a 
specialist (such as M. Garry, of the Comédie-Frangaise), 
compositions will be set and corrected, and pronunciation 
corrected. Visits to picture galleries, places of historic 
interest, etc., will be arranged, and the afternoon tea will 
really become a modest conversazione. The Guilde 
secretary, Mdlle. Girardet, will attend every day from 
two to five as a sort of personal guide-book. For full 
information write to the Secretary, Guilde Internationale, 
6, Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 

Lastly, do not let us forget that for the first time 
Londoners have a course at the University, which begins 
July 18th. 

NOTICES. 

Will our friends who are interested in the idea of 
exchange of homes pardon us if we have sometimes to 
keep them waiting? Four or five exchanges are in 
course of arrangement or arranged, but being pioneer 
work, it is not easy. Circumstances alter cases—and 
plans. After half a dozen letters have passed, and even 
after references have been exchanged, there may be an 
attack of scarlet-fever or even of fright, or the family 
may suddenly decide to let their house ; and so we have 
patiently to begin over again. 

Adults who need foreign correspondents should send age 
and other particulars, and one shilling towards cost of 
search. 

Les Annales Politiques et Litéraires (15, Rue St. 
George, Paris) is always full of interest. I think it was 
in this journal I saw an account of the raising a 
monument to France’s heroes on the field of Waterloo, 
which instead of spoiling increased the extente cordiale. 
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ESPERANTO. 

IT is six o’clock on a pleasant summer day. The city 
has already shut up shop and men and women are hurry- 
ing off to their homes in the suburbs, but a little crowd 
is hurrying 2z¢o Bishopsgate Street Within, and stopping 
at No. 5, the Club Café, descends into the pleasant little 
room with its sofa lounges and little tea-tables, Although 
the hour has only just struck there is a pleasant babble 
of sounds, and any stranger entering would think : 
“What on earth are they saying?” for the language 
is not English, although most of the voices are, but 
Esperanto. The London members of the Esperanto 
Club are having a social cup of tea; and each newcomer 
is received with a welcome, such as “ Mi plezuras vidi vin,” 
or “Ho! vi alkondukas amikoj, kiel vi estas bone.” 
After the tea and talk the friends adjourn to 100, Grace- 
church Street, where the Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany has placed a room at their disposal, and there 
wonderful plans are made and business schemes studied 
which may carry the knowledge of Esperanto far and 
wide. Needless to say that the Club Café is open to all, 
and that on Monday evenings at six o’clock if you wish 
to meet Esperantists you will tind a goodly number of them 
there. The social secretary is Mr. Farnes, 120, Crofton 
Park Road, Brockley, S.E. 

PROGRESS. 

It is impossible to find space for all that is being done. 
A large Hudderstield firm has received so many foreign 
orders written in Esperanto that it has sent a clerk up to 
London to learn it—a real joke, considering that most 
of us have had to teach ourselves. 

Mr. Mudie and the other friends spent a delightful 
Whitsuntide at Boulogne and are planning a visit to 
Havre for the August Bank Holiday. Most of the party 
will start from Waterloo about nine o’clock on Friday 
night, July 29th, returning the following Tuesday. It is 
hoped that those intending to go will communicate soon 
with Mr. Mudie, as the railway company will, of course, 
take numbers into account when reducing the fares. 
These holiday courses are quite unique, for as everyone 
wants to practise the same language, the presence of 
one’s own countryfolk is no drawback. One of the visitors 
to Boulogne had never learned any language other than 
his own, until three months before he went to France, 
when he commenced learning Esperanto during his dail) 
train journey, and found himself able to sustain a con- 
versation with Esperantists of several nations. 

Mr. O’Connor has been to Oxford and to Cambridge 
to talk about this wonderful language; but our dons 
there prefer Latin. (Would they really like to send off 
to the papers Latin articles on the fiscal question ?) Mr. 
O’Connor, nothing daunted, has prepared a series of 
wonderfully adapted correspondence lessons. His free 
class is held on Tuesdays, six to eight o’clock, 71, High 
Holborn. 

The first Zrternational Review in Braille is now ready. 
Subscription for 1904, 3 francs. It can be ordered from 
this office, and M. Cart hopes that friends of the poor 
blind will give it, and also the grammar in Braille (which | 
have sometimes to refuse, the grammars costing 4s. 4d.). 
The rich blind should not forget the boon it is to the 
poor. To be obtained here, also :— 

O’Connor’s Complete Manual. Price Is. 73d., post free. 


O’Connor’s English-Esperanto Dictionary. 2s. 8d. ,, 
Motteau’s Esperanto-English Dictionary. 2s. 8d. _,, 
The Beaufront-Geoghegan Grammar. Is. 7d. re 
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Cheer Up! Jobn Bull. 


An Illustrated Supplement to the ‘‘ Review of Reviews.”’ 








No. 37. Issued as an integral part of the *‘ Review of Reviews”’ of July, 1904. 








Y readers will see that I have changed the title of this section of the Magazine. 
M They will not be at a loss to understand why. When I started the cry “ Wake Up! John Bull” by 
publishing a ‘Popular Paper for the People” under that title, John Bull was settling himself down 
comfortably to sleep. 
It was in November, 1896, that I wrote in a preface to that pamphlet—in which I republished an article from 
this REVIEW of the previous July—the following sentences :— 
The fable of the Hare and the Tortoise needs to be dinned into John Bull’s ears just now. 


This nation, having grown fat and comfortable, is being distanced in the race. The foreigner whom we despised is forging 
ahead. If we are not to go under we shall have to wake up considerably, pull ourselves together, and set to work with a 
hearty good will to educate our people. The one thing that is needful is to rouse public opinion, to stir up lethargic, slow 


moving John Bull, and compel him to face the fact that unless he bestirs himself he will get badly left. 

The first person to respond to my cry was Lord Rosebery, who, in a speech at Epsom, specially called public 
attention to my article, which he said “I do think is well worth the attention of everybody who is interested in the 
prosperity of the country of which his prosperity is a part.” Mr. Asqaith wrote me: “I quite agree with you as to 
the urgent importance of raising the level of our system of technical and secondayy education. Our deficiencies in 
this respect are by far the most menacing of the dangers which threaten our industrial supremacy.” Lord George 
Hamilton wrote sympathetically of the potent causes at work undermining our old supremacy. Mr. Chamberlain 
refused to wake up. He ridiculed the danger, denounced those who sounded the note of alarm as unpatriotic, and 
did his best to blind John Bull to his real danger. 

A year or two later the Prince of Wales, returning from his tour of the world, proclaimed that “ Wake Up! 
John Bull” was the message which he brought home to the Old Country from the Colonies. 

Mr. Chamberlain, however, plunged the sleeper into war, and for three years the delirium of that war fever 
prevented all progress, and wasted in barren expenditure the funds needed to place us educationally abreast of 
our rivals, 

When the war was over, Mr. Chamberlain, finding that John Bull was waking up in earnest, ran away from 
the Colonial Office, and deserting at the same time the ranks of the optimists, endeavoured to exploit the move- 
ment which “ Wake Up! John Bull” had begun by out-Heroding Herod in his lugubrious predictions of impending 
ruin. 

“ No need to wake up!” he cried in 1896. If the sleeper had awakened, he would have had progress at home 
instead of war abroad. 

But when at length John Bull did wake up, Mr. Chamberlain began to shriek in his ear that he was on the 
verge of utter ruin unless in panic he would hoist the White Flag and surrender the citadel of Free Trade. 

Fortunately John Bull is too wide awake now to be scared into any such act of cowardly suicide. The first 
chance he gets he will send Mr. Chamberlain and all his myrmidons in the Ministry to the right about. 

So “ Wake up! John Bull,” having done its work, is hauled down. In its place goes up the signal— 


“CHEER UP! JOHN BULL.” 


For the end of the long reign of incompetents masquerading as patriots is near, and a brighter and happier day is at 
hand for our beloved couatry and its children beyond the seas. 





JOHN BULL’S SUCCESS AMONG THE NATIONS. _ splendidly isolated. She must be allied to a Continental 


Wuy HE NEED Nort FEAR UNCLE SAM. Power, and her very imperialism is an obstacle to such 
Dr. Emit REICH’s book, “Success Among the 2 alliance :— 
Nations” (Chapman and Hall. tos, 6d. net)—an ex- But British imperialism, if it is to do away with all prospects 


tremely interesting book, especially the last five chapters of foreign alliance, if it aims at rendering England superior to 
—leads, however, to no very definite conclusions. Continental amity or enmity, will have to overcome very great 
Success, he says, is either material or intellectual, drawbacks. Even if these drawbacks are surmountable, it is 
material success being divided into economic and pen to grave question whether they can be overcome with suffi- 
political success ; and intellectual success into literary py pn goed — — pes some 9 . oe a 
and artistic and religious success. From this classifica- at least a workable substitute, for a powerful Continental ally. 


tion it is evident that he uses the word in a very wide THE KING AGAINST JINGOISM. 
sense. In England there are two conflicting policies—that 
JOHN BULL’S DANGER. headed (unofficially) by the King, which aims at con- 


Discussing the question whether we can predict with tinuing British prosperity by improving the country’s 
confidence England’s continuous prosperity, the author international status ; the other with the same object, but 
says that England, from being once geographically and seeking to obtain it by a rigid anti-foreign policy of 
politically an island, is now a political peninsula. She imperialism. Dr. Reich’s sympathies are entirely with 
can no longer play the part of umpire nor keep clear of _ the King and his party. We may maintain and conso- 
European disputes. She cannot now, evenif she would, be _lidate our position, but Dr. Reich does not appear to 
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98 THE REvIEW OF REVIEWS: 


think we shall achieve more than this. We shall not, 
any more than any other nation, become a general model 
of civilisation, nor is English in the least likely ever to 
become the universal language. 


THE INFLUENCE OF WOMEN. 


It is also most evident what a great factor in the good 
or ill success of a nation are its women. To French- 
women Dr, Reich gives the palm for seriousness, self- 
reliance, and general capableness. The Italians, “the 
most gifted nation in Europe” alike in the world of 
thought and action, do not allow their women to be so 
all-important a force as in France, but they are, neverthe- 
less, of very great influence. Of all Poland’s short- 
comings the greatest is her woman. She is a beautiful, 
brilliant butterfly, capable of heroically brave conduct on 
a battlefield, but with an absolute lack of capacity for 
her household duties or the humdrum but necessary cares 
of everyday life. The Englishwoman “has not played 
her cards well.” She is a good wife and mother, socially 
charming and graceful (all which attributes are among 
those of the Frenchwoman), but outside the home sphere 
she is “ certainly much less successful ; she is no business 
woman; there are few great firms in England who 
would not smile at the idea of any personal feminine 
influence being exercised upon their direction.” As for 
American women, in them lies one of the greatest 
weaknesses of America. “In the United States the 
attitude of woman to man is essentially altered. The 
American woman, especially in the course of the last 
fifty years, has assumed an outward tone and an internal 
attitude diametrically opposed to what it is customary to 
esteem feminine in Europe.” She is hyper-galvanised, 
over-mentalised, and her “cultivation of a fierce energy 
bids fair to culminate finally in her absolute physical 
breakdown. ‘It also misses its mark, for nothing is shown 
more clearly by statistics than that the number of distin- 
guished women workers in the domains of art, letters, 
and science is small compared with the number of 
brilliant women authors and women painters of Europe.” 
As a woman she is, in fact, a failure. Many a state, Dr. 
Reich remarks, has been brought to ruin by its women, 
and he hints at such a fate possibly being in store for 
America. 

UNCLE SAM NO GOOD! 


“Perhaps,” says Dr. Reich, “save for the chance 
identity of language, no two nations are more absolutely 
and irreconcilably dissimilar than are the Americans and 
the English,” and the idea of any future Americanisation 
of Europe, let alone of the world, he regards as fantastic 
and absurd :— 


It is difficult for the European to enter sufficiently into the 
American frame of mind, to have any conception of what is the 
real American mental attitude towards Europe. The American 
looks upon the great European Powers very much in the same 
way as we Europeans look upon the minor states of the Balkan 
peninsula. He cannot conceive that Europe, unless federated 
into a kind of United European States, should be able to offer 
any resistance to American onslaughts. He has no idea of the 
individuality, and hence vitality, of every country of modern 
Europe, much less does he see that this individualisation of the 
various parts of Europe is an increasing and not a decreasing 
phenomenon, and that by means thereof Europe will only 
increase in strength. . . . . We cannot deny that a close study 
of American history and of American institutions inspires us 
with far greater apprehensions as to a sound development of 
America in the future than with fear for the fortunes of Europe. 
The path of America is strewn with stumbling blocks which it 
will require her utmost ingenuity to circumvent or to surmount. 
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OUR OTHER RIVALS. 

As regards Germany, a nation about which there are 
not nearly so many prevalent misconceptions as about 
France, he says that the greatest force working for her 
future welfare is her intellectuality. ‘‘ The systematic 
thoroughness with which everything is carried out in the 
world of intellect is almost inconceivable.” Russian 
power he considers overrated, “ but the exaggerated con- 
ception of the invincible and resistless might of Russia 
shows no sign of waning.” The chief factor in national 
success he seems to consider what he cails “the geo- 
political situation” of a nation, It is the geopolitical 
situation of England which has chiefly contributed to her 
success in the past ; it is Italy’s supremely excellent geo- 
political position which is her trump card in the future. 


NEW SOURCES OF COTTON SUPPLY. 

THE tribulation which Lancashire has experienced at 
the hands of American speculators in cotton is bearing 
good fruit. Mr. W. C. B. Cowen tells in the Realm for 
July how Lancashire has resolved to find for herself 
independent sources of supply :— 

The British Cotton Growing Association which has recently 
been formed was the outcome of a conviction that the proportion 
of the American cotton crop available for this country is a 
steadily decreasing quantity. The maximum of that crop was 
reached in 1898-9. Since then there has been gradually growing 
a conviction that in the interests of the prosperity of Lancashire 
it is essential that other sources of supply should be found. And 
the patriotic decision has been arrived at that the new cotton 
fields shall be on British territory. On February t9th a meeting 
was held, at Manchester, at which it was resolved to form a 
guarantee fund of £500,000 within the next five years, with the 
object of developing cotton-growing in British Colonies, in some 
of which cotton is already indigenous, 

As a result experimental sowings were made last year 
in the Soudan, in Nigeria, and in other British posses- 
sions in West Africa, with promising results. The 
writer says :— 

This will tend, in due course, not only to give the Lancashire 
cotton trade a new lease of life, but to give employment and 
prosperity to large numbers of our coloured fellow-subjects in 
those hot countries where the cotton is grown. . . . Samples 
of cotton grown from Egyptian seed on two estates in British 
Central Africa last season have reached Manchester, and have 
given great satisfaction. It is estimated that these estates 
will this year produce at least 1,200 bales of cotton of a 
quality which was worth tod. per pound. On the Sobo 
Plains in Southern Nigeria there are about 50,000 acres 
of cotton-growing land, served by the Ethiope River, an 
excellent water-way, available at all times of the year, 
which will be developed during the forthcoming sowing 
season. In Sierra Leone and Lagos, too, large plantations 
are being established this year. Altogether, an expenditure 
of at least £24,000 is contemplated during the present year. 
For some time past the West and Central African natives have 
been encouraged to grow cotton on their own small farms, as is 
done by the natives in the cotton-growing states of America, but 
the development of native cultivation in this way has naturally 
been slow. It is hoped to give an object lesson to the natives 
by the establishment of large plantations, with buying, ginning 
and packing facilities. The natives will here be taught the best 
methods of cultivation, and will be encouraged by the hope of 
profit to plant on their own account on a larger scale than 
hitherto. Advances of money will be made to the natives for 
the purpose of enabling them to clear their land and sow seed, 
and by degrees cotton will be produced which will be equal to 
all grades of American and Egyptian. This will be the saving 
of the Lancashire cotton trade. 


_ At the same time, the writer observes that there are 
indications that the world’s production of manufactured 
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cotton goods is beginning to exceed the demand. The 
next step, apparently, will have to be to educate the 
millions of human beings not yet wearing cotton to wel- 
come its advantages, and to produce some marketable 
commodity that they can give in exchange for cotton. 


THE AUTOMOBILE IN BUSINESS. 

iF you want to get ahead, substitute the automobile 
for the horse wherever you have decent roads. Such is 
the moral of the important and interesting article which 
Mr. J. A. Kingman contributes to the American Review 
of Reviews for June. 

The advantages accruing to the user and to the community at 
large from the adoption of commercial automobiles are nu- 
merous. First, there is the matter of economy,—economy of 
space, time, and money. ‘The business automobile takes up less 
space in the stable or on the street than the horse and wagon, and 
this is an advantage which is very important. An officer ina 
prominent New Y ork De partment store stated recently that the 
automobiles used in their delivery work took up less than half 
the stable room formerly occupied by horses and wagons, A 
business automobile can cover more ground ina day than a horse 
and wagon, a statement which has been demonstrated many 
times and under various conditions. A New York brewer found 
that an automobile truck could make three trips per day, as 
against one trip made by a horse-drawn truck. In the recent 
test, one automobile made 100 service stops in a single day, 
performance which could hardly be equalled by a horse-drawn 
vehicle, 

The electric business delivery wagon—of which there 
are now 300 in New York alone—costs £500, and carries 
a ton. A three ton truck costs £750, a five ton £800. 
The maintenance of the battery for a one ton wagon 
costs £80 per annum, for a three ton £114, for a five ton 
£127, each running thirty miles a day. The total cost 
per annum is £207, Fs 322, and £340 respectively, and 
the cost per ton mile is 62d., 5id., ~ and 4d. 

Light petrol automobile business wagons cost £170, 
and carry 50olb. A car carrying one ton costs £500, 
and a five ton car £1,000. Petrol or gasoline has 
doubled in price in the last five years, and alcohol is 
thought of as a substitute. Reckoning petrol at 72d. per 
gallon, the cost per ton mile of petrol alone is : light car 
2d., 1 ton 1d., 5 tons 2d. 

In the United States steam traction engines are few, 
and Mr. Kingman draws his figures from English sources. 
One steam ‘lorry of five tons capacity costing £500 
displaced seven horses costing £400, and did more work 
for £380 per annum than the horses did for £520. 


SOME FIGURES FOR MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 

ANYONE who is dismayed at Mr. Chamberlain’s gloomy 
pictures of the decay of our trade and the decline of our 
prosperty would do well to study the figures set forth in 
the “ Statesman’s Year Book.” Instead of a record of 
contracting trade and diminishing wealth he will discover 
a steady advance almost all along the line. If we take the 
totals of imports and exports, we find they have increased 





from £681,826,448 in 1893 to £878,210,948 in 1902, and. 


that with the single exception of 1901 they have shown a 
steady annual expansion. The value of our imports and 
exports has risen in the same period from £18 15s. 6d. per 
head of our population to £20 18s. 9d. Or take another 
test, that of the assessed value of property and profits for 
income-tax. Inthe lastthirty years this has almost doubled. 
In 1871 it stood at £465,594,366, but in 1901 this sum had 
risen to £883,355, 513. Or again, take the receipts of the 
Post Office Savings Banks. Here, too, there is a record 
of steady advance. In 1897 the figures were £38,423,140, 
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and in 1901 £44,733,314. In the same time the tonnage 
of the shipping belonging to the United Kingdom had 
increased from 8,953,171 to 9,608,420 tons, and the 
takings by the railways had risen from £93,737,054 to 
£106,558,815. These figures hardly indicate that we are 
beginning to go downhill, and that our trade is in so 
parlous a condition that it is imperative to fling the 
whole of our fiscal system under which this prosperity 
has been built up into the crucible. Nor when we come 
to compare our trade with that of other nations is there 
anything alarming to disclose. Taking the trade done 
by the nations of the world on the basis of the amount 
per head of population, we stand at the head of the list 
with the exception of some small countries, from whose 
competition we have nothing to fear. The following 
table is of interest. The figures are taken from one of 
the introductory tables in the “Statesman’s Year 
Book ” :— 
TRADE PER HEAD. 
Imports. Exports. 


United Kingdom ... £12 10 11 £6 14 7 
United States a2 9 3 313 1 
GSOUMIAIY ace 6: ce eese ae oe 4 o°% 
France pears 4 9 8 “4 2a 
Netherlands ........ 32 8 2 27 13 (1 
Switzerland 13 9 II 10 8 3 
Belgium ... ena + a a 10 18 6 


WHERE JOHN BULL HOLDS HIS OWN. 


OUR supremacy as the ship-builders of the world, 


although assailed, is not as yet seriously impaired. 


According to an interesting article which appeared in 
the Shipping World of January 28th, it costs 30 per 
cent. more to build steamships in the United States than 
it does in British yards. Mr. Morgan’s great inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Company is building six ships 
of 64,200 tons in American yards. If the order had come 
to Great Britain the company would have saved half a 
million sterling. The Shipping World says : 


A little sum will make this plainer. Here are the figures : 





British American 
Built. Buiit 
4 & 
Two 13,400 ton ships “ £21 per ton ... 562,800 
9 29 I5s. per ton 753,999 
F our ships, in all 37, win ‘tons at £12 10s. 
Per tO .....<5- ea vcececcesece 497,500 — 
Four ships, in all 37, 400 tons, at £18 15s. 
POE LOD .ncccrccccccvacscvcescsesssses eee <a 701,250 
ft) enn A Sy ees 
1,030, 300 
Difference in favour of British built ships .............. £454,940 


But the extra expense to the owner does not end with the 
increased first cost of his ships. Interest, depreciation, and 
insurance may each be fairly put at 5 per cent. per annum, or 
15 per cent. for the three items. This in the case of the six 
ships dealt with will mean an increased yearly charge of 
£68,241, or, say, £1 2s, 6d. per ton. If we take the net 
revenue per ton of nine of the fleets of representative British 
companies, as given in their last annual reports, as £1 Tos. 8d. 
per ton per annum, it will be seen how deeply these increased 
and unnecessary annual charges cut into the net revenue account. 





“THE Story of London,” by H. B. Wheatley. This is 
the latest and not the least interesting addition to the 
Mediaeval Town Series. The illustrations are by W. H. 
Godfrey, K. Kimball, H. Railton, and others. (Dent. 
Pp. 412. 4s. 6d. net.) 
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Ly courtesy of the ‘* Shipping World.” | 


The White Star Liner “ Baltic,” the largest vessel in the world—24,000 gross tons; -13,000 I.HP. 


HOW TO MAKE FARMING PAY. 

An ACCOUNT OF SOME FARMERS WHO HAVE DONE IT. 

THE World’s Work published some time ago a short 
and very suggestive paper under the title ‘“‘ Where Farm- 
ing Pays in England!” The object of its writer is to 
show how the people of the Fenland round the shores 
of the Wash have brought about a practical revolution 
in the agriculture of their district ; this is one part of the 
country where farming is made to pay well. Instead of 
continuing to produce} meat and corn, which can be 
bought cheaper from the United States and the 
Colonies, they have taken to producing potatoes, celery, 
and fruit. Some farmers have 700 acres of potatoes 
every year. It is not an uncommon thing for farmers to 
get as much as thirty and forty pounds an acre for their 
crop ; they have almost succeeded in eliminating disease. 
Celery they also find very profitable, the plants are grown 
in frames and twice replanted. Another staple industry is 
the growth of rape, mustard, and radish. Nearly all the 
turnip seed used in Great Britain and the Colonies is 
grownhere. And nearly all the mustard used by Colman 
and Keen is grown in the same district. Strawberry 
farming has been developed to such an extent that long 
fruit trains leave for Leeds, Newcastle, Edinburgh, and 
Glasgow in the strawberry season, and a multitude of 
men and women from Bethnal Green and Whitechapel 
enjoy a few weeks in the country at good wages when the 
strawberries are to be gathered. Large stretches of land 
are also laid down for raspberries, and quantities of other 
fruit are grown for the jam makers, Others have taken 
to producing flowers, and one may see fields of bulbs, 
snowdrops, crocuses, narcissi, lilies, and jonquils, just as 
one sees them on the other side of the German Ocean 
in Holland. Bee-keeping is extending and becoming a 


feature. In some places the price of land has gone up. 
Ordinary land now fetches £60 to £70 an acre, and old 
pasture land sometimes £100 an acre. There is a tre- 
mendous demand for small farms, which bring high rents 
if they are conveniently situated. Wages for agricul- 
tural labour have gone up to such an extent that there 
are many families working together who are able to bring 
a good many pounds a week into the common stock. 
They have meat three times a day, and are well clothed ; 
there is a general appearance of rude health and com- 
fort. And, what is most important of all, the population, 
instead of flowing to the towns, is now coming back to 
the land. The writer thinks that the Fenlanders have 
shown the way to a better state of things, and England 
will be changed from a ranch to a dairy-farm and a 
market-garden. 





A DELIGHTFULLY amusing book, both as regards its 
illustrations and text, is Mr. Clifton Johnson’s “ Old Time 
School and School Books.” (381 pp. Macmillan. 8s, 6d. 
net.) That the old-time schools and books are those of 
the United States, especially of Massachusetts, detracts 
in no degree from the pleasure of reading about them, 
nor from our thankfulness that all we ever had to do with 
them was to smile over the descriptions of and extracts 
from them given by Mr. Clifton Johnson. 

THERE is one story of Australian life, evidently by a 
writer who understands it, for the descriptions are excel- 
lent, and the story itself well told (“ The Antipodeans,” by 
Mayne Lindsay. Arnold. 6s.), and, one of Canadian life, 
“The Imperialist,” by Sara Jeannette Duncan (Con- 
stable. 6s.), a somewhat long-drawn-out story turning 
upon the fiscal question, and carefully representing both 
the Canadian and the English standpoint. 
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is shot at by a young Russian 


DIARY FOR JUNE. 


————>———_ 


PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 
june 1.—The Queen is elected president of the London Hos- 
pital A personal assault is made on Count Lamsdorff by 
Prince Dolgorouki, who is arrested ... The Chilian Congress 
reassembles at Santiago. The President’s Message announces 
great improvement in the national finance. 

June 2.—Mr. Deakin’s followers in Australia decide that at 
present a coalition with either Mr. Reid’s Party or the Labour 
Ministry is undesirable. Mr. Watson’s proposal to include 
railway servants and other State Industrial em//oycs within the 
scope of the Arbitration Bill is carried in the Australian House 
of Representatives. 

June 3.—-Numerous meetings in celebration of the birth of 
Richard Cobden are held in various towns and cities .... Mr. 
Long receives a deputation who oppose the Government’s 
Valuation Bill—it is also condemned by a meeting of the 


citizens of London in the Guildhall convened by the Lord 
Mayor. 
June 4.—The Cobden Centenary is celebrated at the 


Alexandra Palace, London, by an assemblage of 20,000 people, 
and by meetings at Birmingham and Oxford ... The Inter- 
national Women’s Congress assembled at Berlin decides to 
found an International Women’s Suffrage Union. 

June 6.—The Admiralty steam launch 74/s¢/e sinks suddenly 
at Haulbowline, immediately after 500 dockyard men_ had 
landed The Annual Dinner of the Anglo-French Association 
is held in London. 

June 7.—The Canadian Minister of Finance presents his 
Budget statement ; the estimated surplus is 43,300,000 ... In 
the French Chamber M. Delcassé explains the various questions 
regarding the Anglo-French Agreement ... M. de Plehve 
wishing to raise a new Russian loan in the European market, 
the Jewish Banks make conditions regarding the treatment of 

ews in Russia Fighting in Tibet : 160 ‘Tibetans are killed 
... The Managers of the Art School at Bushey decide to close the 
school in consequence of Professor Herkomer’s retirement. 

June 8.—The Inter-Colonial Council at Pretoria discusses the 
question of the construction of new railways by private enter- 
prise, and decide against any Government guarantee being given 
to such undertakings The Sultan of Tangiers gives orders 
that the ransom demanded by Raisuli for the release of Mr. 
Perdicaris and Mr. Varley is to be conceded A conference 
of the Women’s Liberal Association in London pass a vote of 
censure on the Government’s Chinese Ordinance tor the Trans- 
vaal, and for the Licensing Bill ... The cabdrivers of London 
resume work, having after a strike of ten days received a reduc- 
tion on the hire of their cabs of 2s. per day. 

June 9.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer receives a deputa- 
tion to urge reasons against the additional duty on tea ... M. 
Delcassé states in the French Chamber that he has warned the 
Porte that the repressive measures against the Armenians must 
cease. 

June 10.—The question between Lord Dundonald and Mr. 
Fisher is discussed in the Canadian House of Commons 
M. Combes, the French Premier, declares in the French 
Chamber that he was offered a bribe of £80,000 on behalf 
of the Carthusians to bring in a Bill favourable to them 

A great peace demonstration is held in Berlin in connection 
with the Women’s Congress ... The Russian Minister at Berne 
Lord Jersey’s Commission for 
the reform of the Board of Trade and the Local Government 
Board makes sweeping recommendations. 

June 11.—Mr. Morley opens the new library at Somerville 
College, Oxford ... Demonstrations against the Licensing Bill 
take place in Manchester and Birmingham The jubilee of 
the Crystal Palace is celebrated at the Crystal Palace ... The 
Montreal passenger steamer Canada is sunk in the St. Law- 
rence owing to a collision with a coal barge ... The Committee 
of the United States National Rifle Association decides that, 
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owing to the objection raised to the rifle used by the United 
States team when shooting for the Palma l'rophy last year, the 
trophy shall be immediately returned. ‘ 

June 12.—Sehor Manuel Quintana is elected President of 
Argentina, and Sefior Jose Pardo President of Peru. 

June 13.—The Alake of beokuta visits Manchester and 
Salford in order to study the cotton industry Sir John See, 
Premier of New South Wales, resigns. Mr. Waddell, Colonial 
Treasurer, undertakes to reconstitute the Cabinet ... Dr. C. H. 
Firth is appointed Regius Professor of Modern History In 
Oxford University Chancellor and Countess Bilowr 
garden party in. henotr of the Laternaticnal Weimen’ 

Lhe sittings of the Lateraational Women’s Congress 
Lacy Abe deen and ethers acaress the Cor- 








give a 
( ongress 
open in Berlin. 
ference. 

June 14.—The Loridon “‘Cotinty‘Council decide té begin their 
meetings half an hour earlier in order to cope with the business 


of the Education Committee Mr. Robert Blair, Assistant 
Secretary of the Irish Technical Instruction Department, is 
appointed their executive officer of education In the 


Mathematical Tripos List issued at 
Eddington, of Trinity, is returned 
The Inter-Colonial Council at Pretoria recommend the 
appointment of an auditor and treasurer to supervise the 
work of the railway committee; on the passing of this 
resolution Sir Percy Girouard tenders his resignation Great 
demonstrations of working men in Helsingfors and other towns 
protest that the Finnish people have never acquiesced in Russian 
dictatorship The German Empress gives an audience to the 
Committee of National Unions of the International Women’s 
Congress. 

June 15.—An appalling disaster involving the loss of nearly 
1,000 lives takes place on the East River, New York, an excur- 
sion steamer with 1,500 on board (chiefly from a German Mis- 
sion) catching fire ... ‘The Order in Council is published at Ottawa 
which relieves Lord Dundonald of his command of the Canadian 
Militia The text is published at Rome of the award of the 
King of Italy fixing the boundary between British Guiana and 
Brazil More fighting is reported from Tibet Mr. 
Reginald Bray, K.C., is appointed Judge of the High Court 
in room of Mr. Justice Bruce The sale of the art collection 
of the late Duke of Cambridge realises £89,739. 

June 16.—The Russian Governor-General of Finland, on 
entering the Senate at Helsingfors, is shot at and wounded 
seriously by a young Finn, who immediately commits suicide 
The Emperor of Germany arrives in Homburg for the Gordon 
sennett motor-race ... Sir Gordon Sprigg is announced to stand 
for one of the new seats in the Cape Assembly Mr. Mellor, 
M.P. for the Sowerby division of West Yorkshire, applies for 
the Chiltern Hundreds ... Mr. Watson, Premier of the Australian 
Commonwealth, proposes an amendment to the Arbitration Bill, 


Cambridge, Mr. <A. S. 
as Senior Wrangler 


respecting ships engaged in coastal trade. 

June 17.—The Gordon Bennett motor-race in Germany results 
in a victory for France, Germany is second ... The diamond 
workers of Amsterdam accept the mediation proposals drawn 
up by a meeting composed of owners and workmen, as do also 
the owners, so the strike, which had lasted four months, is 
brought to a conclusion The King of Spain signs an extradi- 
tion treaty with the United States ... M. Lagrave gives evidence 
at Paris before the Commission of Inquiry into the Carthusian 
bribery case. 

June 18.—News reaches the Admiralty that the destroyer 
Sparrowhawk struck on a rock in the China Sea and sank ; no 
lives lost Lord Dundonald, on his retirement from the com- 
mand of the Canadian Militia, issues a statement of his views ... 
The first batch of Chinese coolies arrives at Durban. On the 
voyage three coolies die of beri-beri ... The Tibetans improve 
their defences ... The International Women’s Congress at 
3erlin concludes A correspondence is published between 
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Mr. Lyttelton and Mr. de Montmorency on farm-burning in 
South Africa ... Mr. Keir Hardie is welcomed on his return to 
London after his severe illness by a social gathering of the 
Independent Labour Party ... Mrs. Perry Sladen undertakes to 
devote £20,000 in memory of her husband to promote scientific 
research. 

June 19.—A great educational /e is held in Paris and al! 
over France in commemoration of the petition, 1872, for free 
universal and unsectarian education. 

June 20.—Sir Gordon Sprigg’s name is withdrawn from 
nomination ... The Alien Bill is considered in the House of 
Commons’ Standing Committee on Law ; clause one is postponed 
.. Sit D. W. Stewart is appointed Commissioner of the East 
African Protectorate in the room of Sir C, Eliot resigned. 

June 21.—Sir C) Eliot addresses a telegram to Mr. Balfour 
demanding-a public enquiry into .the circumstances of his resig- 
pation ofthe Commissionershys of the Fast African Protectorate 
a. The Republican Natiorial Converitién meets at Chicago to 
neminate.° the: President: and :Vit®-Ptesident for the United 
States «.. The’ funeral of Gpnetal “Bob ikeff takes place at St. 
Petersburg and’is aittendéd by ‘the Tsar and Royal Dukes ... A 
letter to the Tsar, written by Herr Schaumann, who shot General 
Bobrikoff, is published. 

June 22.—The Encaenia is held at Oxford ; honorary degrees 
are conferred ... The King receives ‘‘ General” Booth. 

June 23.—The King leaves London for Kiel ... The King 
of Italy unveils in Rome the statue of Goethe presented by the 
German Emperor ... The Republican National Convention at 
Chicago unanimously nominates Mr. Roosevelt for the Presi- 
dency and Senator Fairbanks Vice-President ... List of Birth- 
day Honours. 

June 24.—Mr. Perdicaris and Mr, Varley are released by 
Raisuli and arrive in Tangier. 

June 25.—A heated debate takes place in the Canadian Parlia- 
ment on the Dundonald-Fisher incident A great demonstra- 
tion against the Licensing Bill is held in Hyde Park ... The 
Salvation Army International Congress opens. 

June 26.—General Macdonald arrives at Gyangtse. 

June 27.—Lord Rosebery unveils a tablet to the memory of 
Robert Louis Stevenson in St. Giles’s, Edinburgh ... New 
Zealand Parliament opens. 

June 28.—Monument erected in memory of the French troops 
who fell at Waterloo is unveiled on the battlefield. 

June 29.—At a meeting of the Liberal Union Club the Hon. 
A. Elliot and other Free Traders retire from the Club, and 
form an organization of their own. 


BY-ELECTIONS. 

June 17.—Mr. Kennedy (N.) is elected unopposed as member 
of the House of Commons for West Cavan, in room of Mr. 
McGovern, deceased. 

June 17.—Owing to the retirement of Mr. J. W. Logan, a 
vacancy occurs in the parliamentary representation of the Har- 
borough Division of Leicestershire. Polling takes place with 
the following result :— 


RATED MANMODE IR) c6cccc css tedeecvescveeed cs 7,843 
Direarvey WSO 6C.)) ..ss00250.8ecesvenesscsedéecs OPPEO 
PRAGACAIMTHAIONIOY sccssiverns savciveedareedes sesee 1,733 


This constituency has always voted Liberal with the exception 
of 1886, when there was a Unionist majority of 1,138. 

June 20.—Owing to the resignation of Mr. Lockie an election 
for a meniber of the House of Commons takes place at Devon- 
port. The result of the poll is as follows :— 

ES, WY BIAS SBIR) cscceessseseedenncaesneses 6,219 
SU OMMGCKSDID AG.) Fiwesscsunedcssts5svtyssessesanae <Qeh TO! 


PCRU QU AVONOY oo. 5 5. 0nchscnessexssicenare es see X40 
At the by-election in October, 1go2, on the death of Mr, 
Morton (Liberal), the resuit was as follows :— 





DRE PAM TNT © conten Societe cas cduoisdicsevoisdases est 3,785 
RAR hy ae OP ORCCY (Sua) spin. cocci csyes sneteuscerss ees 39757 
COmBCEVGLIVE IMBJOFILY .s.005......0c0000cc0eesers 28 
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THE WAR. 

June 4.—Admiral Togo reports great explosions and dense 
smoke arising in the direction of Port Arthur ... The Tsar 
orders the relief of Port Arthur to be undertaken ... General 
Kuropatkin has, in consequence, sent forward a vanguard of 
14,000 men. 

June 6.—Admiral Togo maintains the blockade of Port Arthur 
systematically ... The Japanese are still occupied in clearing 
Ta-lien-wan Bay of mines, 

June 8.—A Japanese squadron of nine vessels bombards the 
coast between Kaiping and Siung-yu-cheng. An attack by land 
and sea is carried on against Port Arthur. 

June 9.—The first section of Ta-lien-wan Bay is cleared <f 
mines. Fighting goes on continually between the two aries all 
along their line of contact. 

June 10.—A general advance is being made by the Japanese 
towards the line of railway. ‘The Japanese occupy a place on the 
Lioayang road after driving out a strong Russian force of cavalry. 

June 11.—Siuyen and Sasmatse are occupied by the 
Japanese, both of great strategic importance, ‘The besieging 
army is advancing slowly towards Port Arthur, 

June 13.—Admiral Togo’s blockade of Port Arthur continues, 
and is effective. 

June 14th.—Admiral Togo reports that while a steamship 
was laying mines at Port Arthur a mine exploded kiling an 
officer and ig inen. 

June i5th.—The Japanese, after a battle lasting three days, win 
an important victory, defeating the Russians, who retreat north 
leaving 14 guns behind. The Japanese take Telissen on the 
railway line north of Fuchou and Wa-fang-tien. The Japanese 
estimate their killed and wounded at about 1,000 men. The 
Russian squadron from Vladivostok escape into the Korean Sea ; 
it encounters three Japanese transports near Iki Island, it sinks 
two with great loss of life, and injures a third. 

June 16.—Admiral Kaimmura’s fleet goes in pursuit of the 
Vladivostok Squadron, 

June 18.—General Kuroki transfers his headquarters to Siu- 
yen ; two Japanese sailing vessels besides the three transports 
are sunk by the Vladivostok cruisers, 5,000 lives are reported 
lost by these misfortunes ... A Russian telegram from Liau-tung 
announces the arrival there of 1,100 wounded, including fifty-five 
officers from Wa-fang-kau. 

June 20.—The Russian loss in the battle of Telissu, in- 
cluding prisoners, is estimated to be 10,000, The list of 
captured rifles, guns, and prisoners increases, and is not yet 
ascertained exactly. Further fighting is reported from near 
Kaiping. General Kuropatkin is directing the operations of the 
Russian forces, The Russian squadron is reported to have 
returned to Vladivostok. 

June 23.—Admiral Togo encounters the Russian fleet off 
Port Arthur ; a battleship is sunk, and battleship and cruisers 
disabled, The Russian fleet returns into Port Arthur, 

June 25.—General Kuropatkin refuses battle at Kaiping, and 
continues his retreat northwards. 

June 26,—General Kuropatkin states the Japanese capture 
the passes of Fen-shui-ling, Mo-tien-ling, and Ta-ling, The 
Japanese capture or.s south-east of Port Arthur, 


PARLIAMENTARY. 
House of Lords. 

June 7.—This House reassembles after the Whitsuntide holi- 
day ... Monument to Lord Salisbury ... Bills advanced a stage. 

June 9.—Board of Agriculture and Railway Companies ; 
speech by Lord Onslow. 

June 10.—Lord Portsmouth moves that a Select Committee 
be appointed to enquire into the system of Crown Agents for 
the Colonies. The Duke of Marlborough defends the system. 
The motion is negatived. 

June 13.—Attention is called by Lord Clonbrock to the pro- 
ceedings of the United Irish League in East Galway ... Debate 
on the Imperial Yeomanry Reservation of coastwise trade ; 
speech by Lord Lansdowne. 

June 14.—Bills advanced .., The Married Woman’s Property 
Act (1882) Amendment Bill is read a second time. 
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June 16,—Revaccination Bill ; second reading ... The Married 
Woman’s. Property Act (Amendment) Bill and other Bills are 
read a third time and passed. 

June 20.—Lord Coleridge calls attention to the death-rate and 
treatment of black labourers in the mines of the Transvaal, and 
deprecates the introduction of indentured Chinese labour in South 
Africa. ‘The motion is negatived without a division. 

June 21.—Lord Lytton moves the appointment of a select 
committee to enquire irto the administration of the Chantrey 
Bequest, which, after some discussion, is agreed to. 

June 24.—The Irish Land Bill is rejected after a division. 

June 27.—The Auxiliary Forces. 

June 28.—Local Authorities (Qualification of Women) Bill. 
Speech by Lord Beauchamp. 


House of Commons. 

June 1.—Second reading carried of the Anglo-French Con- 
vention Bill ; speeches by Lord Percy, Sir E. Grey, Mr. Gibson 
Bowles, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, and Mr. Balfour 
Second reading Shop Hours Bill, and referred to the Standing 
Committee on Trade. 

June 2.—Mr, Arnold Forster informs Mr. H. Samuel that the 
Government do not intend to submit any proposal to the House 
in favour of a system of conscription Supply : Civil Service 
Estimates ... Steam River Steamboats Service Bill promoted by 
the London County Council ; speeches by Mr. Gray, Mr. Burns, 
and Lord H. Cecil; the Bill is ordered for third reading. 

June 3.—The Comptroller of the Household brings a 
message conveying from the King the intimation that he will 
give directions for a memorial to the late Lord Salisbury in 
accordance with the recent address ... Mr. Akers-Douglas 
moves the second reading of the Penal Servitude Bill; speech 
by Mr. Crooks suggesting different treatment for youthful 
offenders ... After the closure had been carried the second 
reading is agreed to without a division. 

June 6.-—The Licensing Bill in Committee (after the instruc- 
tions, of which notice had been given, had all been ruled out of 
order) ... Time Limit Amendment is resisted by Mr. Balfour ; 
speeches by Sir J. Gorst, Sir E. Grey, and others. 

June 7.—The Licensing Bill debate in Committee resumed ; 
speeches by the Solicitor-General, Mr. Lloyd-George, Mr. T. 
Shaw, and Mr. Balfour, who moves the closure, which is carried 


by 289 votes against 205 ... The Time Limit Amendments of 


fourteen years and seven years are lost on a division, 

June $.—A discussion on the Aliens Bill as to whether it 
should be sent to the Grand Committee on Law, or be con- 
sidered in a Committee of the whole House ; speeches by Sit 
W. Harcourt and Mr. Balfour. On a division the former plan 
is carried by a majority of go. 

June 9.—The question of blocking motions is raised ... The 
Congo State; speeches by Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Austin 
Taylor, Sir John Gorst, and Lord Percy ... The london County 
Council Tramways and Improvement Bill is ordered for third 
reading Conditions in Turkey ; speeches by Mr. Bryce and 
Lord Percy. 

June 10.—Musical Copyright Bill is considered and amended, 

June 13.—Chinese Labour: Mr. Lyttelton answers questions 
... The Education (Scotland) Bill is considered in Committee, 
third clause being discussed The Secretary for Scotland is 
given leave to combine two counties, or any two or more local 
government districts into one for the purpose of the Act 
Second reading of a Provisional Order Bill for the educational 
committee of Cardiff and Newport. 

June 14.—The Scottish Education Bill resumed in Committee ; 
ptogress reported. 

June 15.--Mr. Balfour announces that the Secretary of State 
for War will defer his statement The Scottish Education 
Bill is proceeded with in Committee, and progress reported. 

June 16.—The vote of £221,461 for the Board of Trade leads 
to a discussion on its projected rearrangement ; speeches by Sir 
A. Rollit, Mr. Gibson Bowles, Sir C, Dilke, and Mr. Gerald 
Balfour. The vote is agreed to. 

June 17.—Private Bills—Railways (Private Sidings) Bill and 
other Bills are read a third time. 

June 20.—Mr. Brodrick states that the expedition against 
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Tibet will be authorised to proceed to Lhasa on the 25th instant 
... Finance Bill in Committee— Debate on the tea duty ; speeches 
by Sir J. Gorst, Sir W. Harcourt, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Lloyd-George and others. Mr. Churchill pro- 
poses an amendment to give a preference to tea grown in the 
Colonies, but this amendment is negatived ... Mr. Wason brings 
forward his motion protesting against the project of a Jewish 
Settlement in East Africa. Lord Percy admits that Sir C, 
Eliot objects to the settlement and has consequently resigned, 

June 21.—The discussion of the Finance Bill in Committee is 
resumed, first clause, on tea duty. Mr. Hugh Law moves to 
relieve Ireland, which is negatived. Ame idments against the 
duty are moved by the Opposition without success, 

June 22.—Mr. Balfour promises that the correspondence 
between Sir C. Eliot and the Colonial Office will be published 

Finance Bill in Committee. Discussion on the Tobacco 

Duty. Progress reported. 

June 23.—Vote of £190,406 for the Department 
culture and Technical Instruction in Ireland. 

June 24.—The Labourers’ (Ireland) Bill. The Bill is read a 
second time without a division. 

June 27.—Licensing Bill in Committee. 

June 28.—Licensing Bill. Army reorganisation. 

June 29.—Licensing Bill Committee, progress reported. 
London County Council (General Powers) Bill is ordered for 
third reading. 


f Agri- 


SPEECHES. 

June 2.—Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, in London, on the 
Government. 

June 3.—Mr. Bryce, Mr. Winston Churchili, and others 
speak at various places in celebration the Cobden ¢ entenary. 

June 4. | Mr. 
Lloyd-George, and Dr. Clifford, London, speak on the memory 
of Richard Cobden and the necessity of Free Trade Mr. 
Morley, at Birmingham, on Cobden’s Free Trade principles. 

June 8.—Mr. Birrell, on the present Government. 

June 10.—Lord Rosebery, in London, on the prospects and 
needs of the Liberal Party Mr. Lyttelton, in London, on South 
Africa ... Mr. Asquith, at Gloucester, criticises the Government. 

June 15.—Mr. Winston Churchill, in Manchester, on the fiscal 
question Lord Ripon, in London, on the fiscal question. 

June 16.—Lord Halifax, in London, defends the use of the 
Athanasian Creed and the status of the Prayer-book, 

June 17.—Mr. Austen Chamberlain, in London, on Public 
Finance Mr. Chamberlain, in London, on finding new 
sources of taxation ... Mr. Long, at Harrow, defends the 











Government. 


June 25.—Lord Rosebery, at Durham, attacks the Govern- 
ment. 
OBITUARY. 
June 2.—Sir Donald Horne Macfarlane, 73 ... General 
Ivanoff, Governor-General of Turkestan, 61. 
June 5.—Princess Mary of Hanover, 53 .... Lord Powers- 
court, 67 Kugenie Lady Esher, 89. 


June 6.—Sir James Youl, K.C.M.G., 93. 

June 7.—Dr. Franz Fischer, Berlin correspondent of the 
Cologne Gazette, 56. 

June 9.—Mr. Levi Leiter, New York, 69 .... Mr. Myer 
S. Isaac, New York .... Sir William Henderson, LL.D. 
Aberdeen, 79. 

June 10.—Mr. Richard G. M. Browne, F.S.A., F.G.S., 82. 

June 15.—Canon Frederick Burnside, 61. 

June 16.—M. Augustin Gamel, ( openhagen. 

June 17.—General Bobrikoff, Governor of Finland. 

June 18.—Sir John Ewart, 83. 

June 19. Mr. Robertson, Chief Justice of New Guinea. 


June 21.—Mr. F. W. Madden, 65. 

June 22.—Lord Cork, 75 The Hon. Henry Copeland, 64. 

June 23.—Karl von Stremayr Rev. Dr. Alexander Mac- 
kennal, D.D., 69. 

June 24.—Colonel Henry Fyre, C.B., 7o. 

June 25.—Mr. Clement Scott, 62 Mr. F. Sandys, 72 


Lord Harlech, $3. 
June 27.—Canon T. H. Freer, 70. 
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N.B.—The Editor of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS regrets that owing to the exigencies of space the Contents of 


Periodicals received after date can no longer be inserted in these columns. 


The following Table includes only 


the leading articles of the Periodicals published in England for the current month received before going to 
press and those of the Foreign Periodicals for the past month. 





BRITISH AND AMERICAN. 


Antiquary.—E tior Srocx. 6d. July. 
A oes Dialogue between Sir Henry Wotton and Izaak Walton. Rev. 
. Green, 
nadie’ Magna and Greenford Parva, Middlesex. Illus. I. Giberne 
Sieveking. 
The Influence of the Norman Conquest upon the Invasion of England. Rev. 
G. Hill. 


Architectural Record.—14, Vesey Street, New Yore. 25 cts. 
une. 
The Maison Frangois Premier, Paris. Illus. B. St. Lawrence. 
Decorative Work in Iron and Bronze. Illus. C. de Kay 
The First Concrete Sky-Scraper. Illus. A. O. E ahengy 
The Present System of Architectural Charges. Arne Dehli. 
The St. Regis Hotel, New York City. Illus. A. C. David. 
Architectural Review.—3, Great New Srreet, Ferrer Lane. 1s. 
uly. 
Burford. Illus. E, Guy Dawber. 
The Freestone Effigies about 1300. Illus. E. S. Prior and A. Gardner. 
The French Primitives. Ilfus. R. Blomfield. 
Arena.—Gay anp Birp. 25 cts. June. 
Direct Legislation in Illinois. Daniel L. Cruice. 
A Political Forecist. Eltw: ced Pomeroy. 
The Venezuelan ee ation ; the Latest Decision at the Hague. Prof. 
Edwin May ° 
The Merger T seghe, Prof. Frank Parsons. 
Emerson’s “‘ Days.” Charles Malloy. 
Amos ; a Hebrew Prophet of Social Righteousness. Rev. Alfred Wesley 
Wishart. 
Tae Enjoyment of Nature. Charles C. Abbott. 


Art Journal.—H. Virtue. 1s. 6d. July. 
Suppleme ents—* Lord Ribblesdale ” after J. S. Sargent ; and ‘‘ The Mother 
and Child ” after Lionel Smythe. 
The Paris Salons. Illus. Lady Colin Campbell. 
Art in North Wales. Illus. 
The Art Annals of Liverpool. Contd. Illus. .E. Rimbault Dibdin. 
Lionel Smythe. Illus. E. 
Henry de Groux. Illus. Arthur Symons. 
Stuart Embroideries. Illus. 
Arts and Crafts. =a TCHINSON. 1s. July. 
Modelling from Life. Illus. Prof. Lantéri. 
The ‘Training of an Illustrator. Iius, 
The Treatment of Roses, etc., in Art. Illus. Contd. Symposium. 


Atlantic Monthly.—Gay anp Brrp. 1s. June. 
The Great Delusions of Our Time. J. H. Denison. 
Trolly Competition with the Railroads. Ray Morris. 
The Death of Joseph Attien; Thoreau’s Guide. Fannie H. Eckstorm. 
Butterflies in Poetry. Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
The Ethics of Taxation. Winthrop More Daniels. 
Song-Forms of the Thrush. ‘T. C. Smith. 
Letters of John Ruskin. Contd. Chas. Eliot Norton. 
The Diplomatic Contest for the Mississippi Valley. F. J. Turner. 
Training in Taste. William Howe Downes. 
The Quiet Man. Arthur Stanwood Pier. 
Indianapolis ; a City of Homes. Meridith Nicholson. 
The Literary Aspects of Journalism. H. W. Boynton. 


Badminton Magazine.—Eyvre anv Srorriswoove. 1s. July. 
Windsor Castle. Illus. Alfred E. ‘T. Watson. 
The Balling of Partridges. Illus. F. W. Millard. 
Certainties. Illus. ‘* Rapier.’ 
Ladies on the Links. Illus. Mrs. R. Boys. 
The Valuz of University Cricket. Home (a 
A Sporting Lawsuit in Norway. Illus. Hon. A. E. Gathorne-Hardy. 
Recent Developments of Polo. Illus. Hon. Lionel Lambart. 
Reminiscences of John Hubert Moore. Illus. Harry R. Sargent. 


Bankers’ Magazine,—Warer.ow. 1s. 6d. July. 
The Banks of the United States. 


Blackwood’s Magazine.—Biackxwoop. as. 6d. July. 

r¢ Great Waters. By Alfred Noyes. 

A Plea for Landlords. Robert Farquharson, 
The Wooing ofa Serious Man. L. M. M. 
A Spring Trip i in Manitoba. Chas. Hanbury -Williams. 
John Buchan’s “ The African Colony.” 
Professor Bain. 
Lord George Bentinck. Charles Whibley. 
Musings without Method. Contd. 
The War in the Far East. O. 





Book-Lovers’ Magazine, —1323, water STREET, New York. 25 cts. 
uly. 
The Philippines at St. Louis. Iilus. W. P. Wilson. 
‘The March of Civilisation into ‘Tibet. Illus. W. C. Jameson Reid. 
The Corcoran Collection in Washington. Illus. Leila Mechlin. 
Franz von Lenbach. Illus. H. S. “Morris. 
The Dawn of a New Era in China. Map and Illus. H. Bolce. 
Prof. Maxwell Sommerville, Illus. Harry Dillon Jones. 


Bookman.—Hopper Anp SroucutTon. 6d. June rs. 
Izaak Wz -_ Gilbert White, and Richard Jefferies ; Three Nature Writers. 
Illus. G. Forrester Scott. 


Pet sets America.) Dopp, MEAp AND Co., New York. 2scts. June 
The Making of the Modern Guide-Book. Robert Arrowsmith. 
Lése-Majesté. Illus. R. C. Brooks. 

The American College Commencement. Illus. S. Guernsey Price. 

The Hackneyed Plot and Some Recent Novels. Illus. F. ‘IT. Cooper. 
Yellow Journalism in America. Illus. Arthur Brisbane. 

The American Novel. Ezra S. Brudno. 


Broad Views.—Kecan Pavt. 1s. 6d. June 15. 
The Marriage Contract. 
The Psychic “xx a of Mesmerism. 
Individualism. . Wheeler. 
The Treatment of B wal at School. J. H. Badley and Others. 
Mendeleef’s Conception of the Ether. Occult Student. 
Hellenic Cyprus. J. Gennadius. 
The Record of a Former Life. 
‘The Code of Hammurabi. 


Burlington Magazine.—17, Berners Street, W. 2s. 6d. 

An Unknown Watteau. Illus. Claude Phillips. 

Claydon House, Bucks. ; the Seat of Sir Edmund Verne;. Concl. Illus 
R. S. Clouston. 

On Oriental Carpets. Contd. 

Jehan Creton’s Account of the Fall of Richard the Second. Concl. Illus. 
Sir Edward Maunde Thompson. 

The Exhibition of French Primitives. Illus. Roger E. 

Two Medizval Caskets, with Subjects from Romance. id 1s. Osborne M 
Dalton. 

Two Portraits of William Blundell Spence. Illus. 

C. B. Fry’s Magazine.—Newnes. 6d. July. 

The Progress of Sport. Illus. 

Woman at the Wicket. Illus. C. B. Fry. 

3irds and Beasts of Japanese Artists. Illus. F. G. Aflalo. 

Hot Finishes at Henley. C. J. D. Goldie. 

Climbing English Crags. Illus. C. E. Benson. 

Lawn Tennis Personalities. Illus. A. Wallis Myers. 

Your Motor-Cycle. Illus. A. Williams. 


Canadian Magazine.—Omrario PustisHinc Co., Toronto. 25 cts 


A. P. Sinnett. 


June 15. 


June. 

The Building of a Railway. Illus. Hopkins J. Moorhouse. 
Thomas Hardy. With Portrait. H. McFall. 
The Struggle between Russia and Japan. Illus. 
Toronto’s Great Fire. Illus. Norman Patterson. 
Incidents at a Great Fire. Illus. Fergus Kyle. 
The Automobile of 1904. Illus. T. A. Russell. 
The Fight for North America, 1756-1757. Illus. Contd. A. G. Bradley. 


The Editor. 


Car Magazine.—17, SHArrespuRY AVENUE. 1s. June 15. 
The Art of Driving a Motor-Car. Hon. John Scott Montagu. 
Airship and Automobile. Illus. Dr, Alfred Gradenwitz. 
The Story of the Tramway. Illus. H.G. Archer. 
The Problem of London Traffic. Illus. J. F. J. Reynolds. 
Ten Years of Automobilism. Illus. C. Johnson. 
With a Motor-Car in the Sahara. Illus. Viscount de Soissons. 
The Irish Automobile Club. 
A Jaunt through Literary Kent. Illus. W. Dexter. 
To Homburg and the Cup Course, _ Illus. _ 
The Moderate Priced Motor-Car. Major C. G. Matson. 
British Eight-Coupled Mineral Engines. Illus. George Montagu. 


Cassell’s Magazine.—Cassett. 6d. July. 
Czar Nicholas IIL. of Russia. Illus. 
Berkeley Square. Illus. A. Wallis Myers. 
The Royal Opera House. Illus. E. A. Ayliff. 
How Our Railways are being electrified. Illus. H. G. Archer. 
Mrs. Massey and Her Work; Dogs in Miniature. Illus. Mrs. S. A. 
Tooley. 
’. B. Fry. Illus. 
The Motor Brougham; My Lady’s New Carriage. Illus. 
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Cassier’s Magazine.—33, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 2s. 6d. June rs. Decorative Studies of Insect Forms. Illus. Irene Sargent 




























































































The Development of Electric Power Transmission. Illus. L. B. Stillwell. Oriental Rugs. Illus. Jessie K. Curtis 
Long Distance Power Transmission. C, F. Scott. About Japanese Boxes. “Illus. Olive Percival 
yee orga of Long Distance Electiic Power Transmission. P. M, rhe Play Principle. Oscar Lovell Triggs 
Ancoln. aes > a te , 
Transformers for Long Distance Power Transmission.  Illu J. S. Peck. Critic.—G. P. I uTNAM’s Sons, New Yor K. 25 ct June 
Electric Power in Manufacturing Plants. Illus. D.C. ae Ava B. Jackson. Herbert Spencer’s Autobiography f Miss Je —_ tte L. Gilder. 
The Distribution of Electric Power from Transmission Systems. Dr. Louis Hands That have done — gs. [lh Isabel Moore 
3el : fark Twain from an Italien Point of View. lus. R. Simboli 
~~ ic Power from Shawinigan Falls. Illus, Boston discovers Miss Na ance O'N¢ Hl - Miss Charlotte Porter 
WwW. "es Johns son. Patriotic ¢ riticism in the Sou th. Miss | H. Harris. 
2. _R. D. Mershon. : East and West.—2r, ParernosTer Sovart I rupee June 15 
Electricity and Light. P, Steinmetz. The ‘lraditional Mythic Historie f the Eastern and Western Wo 
# Electric Welding Deve seen Illus. Dr. E. Thomson. J. F. Hewitt. ~ 
z Some British Central Ek ctric Power Stations. Illus. H. F. Parshall How did Art originate in the East? Mrs. M. E. Boole 
—® Electric Power in Continental Collieries. Illus. C. S. Vesey Brown. lhe-Vedanta and Tits He ge sian Critics, Ras Bahadur Vasudeo J. Kirtik 
dy 7 s 
* Catholic World.—Carureprat Precincrs, WESTMINSTER. 15. ry: rm and Pr fs ‘og Ir ae dW Mi hinders It. C. W. Whisk 
ri une. entury wad the itiny n 1 ( nella Sorabdjh. 
# Immigration Problems. J. Monaghan. 7 onsidet itions of Religi raining. G. D. Buck 
Hermz an Joss ph yon M: ine ve rdt. R bv. G org F. We ib l. he Muhai - nee \-Seese: ces — seis: . H. I idg 
Progress in Prayer. Rev. J. McSorley. Our Homely Lyrics. Hemendra Prasad Gh 
The Temperance Movement in England. Rev. J. M. Reardon. boca Journal.—M acmiitan June 1 
Electricity and Orthodoxy. Illus. J. J.*Walsh. Recent Financial Movements in the United States. Prof. J. Mav 
| = Trinity College and Higher Education. M. McDevitt Free Trade and Protecti h : 
§ = Notes on the Rep wrt of the Mos. ly Commission, The Assize of Bread. . 
Century Magazine.—Macmittan. 1s. 4d. July. peat wba Share - the Kir gs Taxes. W ; M J. Willian 
The New West Point. Illus. S. Baxter. mployment of Vomen in Paper Mils. Miss B. L. Hutchi 
Manchuria. Illus. J. W. Davidson. Stationary Population in I ince KE. Caste tp 
Russia in War-lTime. Andrew D. White. I'he Ee nomy of Chinese I ue ur. | iH Parker 
The Bible; the Most Popular Book in the World. Henry Ruthe:ford Phe Crisis in the Cotton Trade. Elijah Helm. 
Elliot. {= Educational Review. , Hich Hous 1s. 8d. June. 
A arg anal an Important Art Treasure of New York. Illus. Chas. Progress in Religious and M Education. Chas ert Ha 
Tender icies in School Legislatios la I Pa Bae 
The NE ee harta of Japan. Baron Kentaro Kaneko, The Latin Papers of the ¢ g t kx ion Bo N G 
Chambers’s Journal,—47, Parerxosrer Row. 7d. July. eerste y of Educati bl EI yee 
The Great Ladies of Politics. Henry Leach. Bibliography of Education for 1903. Isab-1 Ely Lord and J. 1. Wyer, Jr. 
The Isle of Wight ; the Garden of Eng!and ard Its Literary Fertility. W. Empire. Review.—Macm AN. 1 July 
Scott King. I . f cription. Ma Gen. Sir Alfred EF. ‘lurne 
The Rag Fair of Rome. G. G. Chatterton, rvi Edward Dicey 
Are the Stars Inhabited? A. W. Roberts. t Australian Peril. C. Ki Cook 
Atlantic Cattle-Carrying. W. Wood. t the German Nav EL. ] 
Church Missionary Intelligencer. —CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY.  Chinde to Blant iam Mase ia 
6d. uly. ry ig ried aps : nd ‘ —— t 
The Religions of China. Archdeacon A. E. Moule. Kauri Gum-Digging in New Zealand. | tance A. Barnteoat 
Christiamty or Mohammedanism in the Uganda Diocese. Rev. J J. Wills. Engineering Review. —104, H Hout :. 6d. June rs. 
Connoisseur.—Orro. ts. July. ge Ro lron Trad r.G 
Landscape in England. Illus. Adam Palgrave. The N Theo ¥ ‘St it Yu ines. : Bi I 
A Paris ian Collectio mn of Bells. Iilus. Frederic Lee ve New Vaual ridge. Illus 


Silver Lustre. Illus. W. ‘I’. Lawrence and H. C. I awl r. on dern \ ry r We z dager - hinery ; I - ie t 1. M. Powis Bal 
George Morland. Illus. Martin Ha die. I en Pee, ~bigehd age ~ Contd M. Gledhill. 
Engiish Costume. Illus. D.C. Calthorpe and Gilbert Pownall. nternal Combust otors, ). Cler 





Some Notes on the Forms cf Pewter Ware. Illus. H. J. L. J. Massé. Expository Times. —si MPKIN, MARSHALL. 6d Tuls 
Supplements :—** Lady Lyndhurst’ after Lawrence ; ‘‘ Hon. Mrs. Norton” The Writings of the late Pr A. B. Davidson. R J. Strachan 
after Sir George Hayter; ‘* Lady Charlotte Fitz-William” after Sir Che Poetry and th Wit of fc remiah. Rev. D. Macree Tod. 
Joshua Reynolds. St. Paul's Infirmity. he W. Menzies Alex incer. 
Contemporary Review.—Horace MarsHatt. 6d. July Fortnightly Review. —CHAIMMAN AND Ha as. 6d. J 
Kiel. Ju‘ius. The Ar nerican Government in e Chicago Strik f 1854 Grover 
Japan at War. Colonel E. Emersi on, _ Ceveland. | 
German Professors and Protectionism. Edouard Bernstein. The Reorganisation of Russia. Calchas. 
A Visit to Victor Hugo. Mlle. Héléne Vacaresco. The Last of the English School of Philo it hers Robert S. Rait. 
The Obstacles to an Anglo-Russian Convention. Dr. E. J. Dilion. Michail Ivanovitch Glinka. A. E. Keeton. 
The Religious Situation in France. Paul Passy. The Tariff Situation i the United States, J. D. Whelpley. 
Economic Nutrition. E. Wake Cook. A Liberal Catastrophe? A Radical 
Personal Government in Germany. ‘The Specialist in Downing Street. Kosmo Wilkinson. 
The Religion of the Schoolboy. A Schoolboy The War: Korea and Russia. Alfred Stead. 
Maurus Jokai and the Historical Novel. H.W. V. Temperley. Che Humanity of Shakespeare. H. Beerbohin Tree. 
The Extinction of the Londoner. Everard Digby. Che ‘Transvaal L abour Difficulties. Frank Hales. 
Mohammedanism. W. Gilbert Walshe. The Bottom-rock of the Tibet Question. E. H. Parker 
Conscripts or Onlookers. Major Seely. Alc oholic oe and the Li icensing Bill. , Dr. Tom Godfrey. 
estion ©! omen. x >. Street. 
H cone Magerine.—Sui7H, Evper. 1s. July. St " inion Mrs. Jchn on 
enry Morton Stanley. Sidney Low sia Sc tg <5 7 pean 
Paris, Prisms, and Primitifs ; a Blackstick P: iper. Mrs. Richmond Ritchie. A Chance for the Poor Man’s Child. Dr. ‘T. J. Macnamara. 
William Adams ; the First E ogee yy in Japan. Sir E. Maunde Thompson, Gentleman’s Magazine. —CHATTO AND WINbDUS. 1s. July. 
Household Budget in Germany. Alfred Sidgwick. Antoine de Gui-card, Priest, Soldier, and Assassin. B nvenuta Solomon. 
The Cardinal’s Necklace. eae pt The Paradise of the Phaeacians. William Miller. 
The Arctic Railway. Rev. Gerald S. Davies. Princess Charlotte. Henley I. oe - " 
‘The Gospel of the Curve. a 
Cosmopolitan.—Inrernationat News Co. 6d. June. os Ne ae C: torhe ey We J earning 
The Paintings in the Paris Panthéon. Illus. Alder Anderson. William Fakeley, Edward Pellham, j iis Wiss: ‘and Relat Gacabiee. 
Glass- Making in the U nited States. Illus. William R. Stev wart. op then laa Henry Belt, John Dawes, and Richard Kellett ; Eight 
The Murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, 1613. Illus. R. Pillsbury. Captains of Their Fate. James Cassidy. 
Some Norse Types of Beauty. Illus. H. H. Boyesen, Jr. 
Panama and a Forgotten Romance. Iilus. C. T. Brady. Geographical Journal.—Epw. Stanrorp. 2s. June 15. 
The Divorce Germ. Lavinia Hart. Turkestan and a Corner of ‘Tibet. : ; : 
The Monroe Doctrine and Perry’s Expedition to Japan. Illus. W. The Desiccation of Eur-Asia. Prince Kropotkin. 
Watson Davis. ‘The Nati mal Antarctic Expedition. Capt. ( olbeck ea 
Staging a College Play. Illus. Roscoe C. Gaige. A Bathymetrical Survey of the Lakes of New Zealand. Keith Lucas. 
‘ . . ee , ee a eee Che Waldseemiiller Facsimiles. E. Heawood. 
Craftsman.—2<7, Souru Sr a ca r, SyRAcUSE, New York. Race Tel. Prince Riepethin 
5 cts une. 
Street Fixtures and Vital Art. “Titus. Milo R. Maltbie. Girl’s Own Paper.—4, Bouverie Srreer. 6d. July. 
The Relation of the Arts and Crafts to Progress. Arthur Spencer. How to enjoy Orchestral Concerts. Contd. H. A. J. Campbell and 
The Colorado Desert and California. Illus. Gustav Stickley. Myles B. Foster. 


Prehistoric Pottery in Memphis, Tennessee. Illus. Anna B. A. Brown. Brasses and Brass-Rubbing. Illus, Contd. Gertrude Harraden. 
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Girl’s Realm.—r2, PortuGat Srreer. July 


Girls and Girl-Life in the Royal Academy and New Galler}, ‘Titus, Miss 


Alice Corkran. 
Gi. ls’ Work in Nature Study. Illus, W. M. Webb. 
How to organise Athletic Sports for Girls. Illus. A. Alexander. 
Miss Ada Crossley on Singing ; Interview. Illus. Marion Leslie. 
Queen Anne’s School, Caversham. Illus. C. M. Spender. 


Good Words.—Issister. 6d. July. 
The King of the Humbugs ; an Unpublished Poem by Lord Byron. 


The Autobiographical Element in “ David Copperfield.” Illus, Contd. F.G. 


Kitton. Y 
Some Shell-Homes of Sea-Dwellers. Illus. Mary Fermor. 
Tibet. Illus. 


Great Thoughts.—4, St. Brive Street. 6d. 


July. 
The Educational System in America by Alfred Mosely ; Interview. Illus. 


R. Blathwayt. 
Charles Kingsley. Illus. W. J. Dawson. 


Scotland’s Youth by Rev. George Jackson; Interview. Illus. R. Blath- 


wayt. 
Thomas Chatterton. Illus. Rev. R. P. Downes, 


Harper’s Monthly Magazine.—4s5, ArpeMARLE STREET. 1s. July. 


Freedom of the Seas. Illus. John Bassett Moore. 

The Beginnings of Science. Henry Smith Williams. 

The Spirit of the West. Henry Loomis Nelson, 

The Fourth Dimension. Illus. C. H. Hinton. 
Liechtenstein ; a Sovereign State. Illus. R. Shackleton. 
Nature’s Way. .John.Burroughs. 

Plowmanac’h ; a Breton Shrine. Illus. Thomas A. Janvier. 


Harvard Graduates’ Magazine.—517, ExcHance Buitprne, 
53, STATE STREET, Boston. 75 cts. June. 
Dormitories and gp : “4 A. L. Lowell. 
Harvard’s Strength. . Peckham. 
The University in Its Rei: toi to Cambridge. G. H. Cox. 
Harvard University Oarsmen. Concl. G. 5 Meylan. 


Homiletic Review.—44, FLeet Street. 1s. June. 

The Religious Nature ofthe Japanese. Pref. G. W. Knox. 

The Joy of the Ministry. A. J. Lyman. 

The Latest Assault upon Luther. Prof. Davii S. Schaff. 

The Minister’s Opportunities as affected by Recent Religious Changes. 
G. A. Coe. 

Horlick’s Magazine.—1, Broap Street AvENUE. 6d. June 15. 
Far Japan. V. B. Paterson. 
The Gift of the Poet. A. E. Waite. 
The Policy of Union. An Old Student. 
The Lesser Mysteries of Paris. Po. Cremer, 
An Old London Director y. BF. A 

A Day’s Work of an Explorer in E¢ eee, M. W. B. 

House Beautiful.—2, Finspury Square. 6d. June 15. 

Conrad Dressler, Artist Potter. Illus, 

Christ’s Hospital. Illus. 

Humane Review.—Brit. 1s. July. 

Hogg's ‘‘ Life of Shelley. 

Individualism, True sf False. H. Stephens. 

Plutarch and Seneca; Two Pagan Huminitarians. Howard Williams. 

Prison Settlements in New Zealand. Miss Constance A. Barnicoat. 

“* Am I My Brother’s Keeper?” Reply to Sir Robert Anderson. H. J. B. 
Montgomery. 

Flogg’ng in the Navy. Joseph Collinson. 

Idler.—33, HenrteTTA STREET. 6d. July. 

Max Beerbohm. Illus. J. Keating. 

A Summer Day in Troutland. Illus, A. T. Johnson. 

The Last Fight of the Huascar. Illus. E 

Independent Review.—Unwin. 2s. 6d. July. 

The Policy of the National Minimum. Sidney Webb. 

The First Garden City ; a Reply to Mr. Seebohm, Ralph Neville, 

Religion and Revelation; Reply to Mr. Dickinson, A. L. Lilley. 

The “Neutrality of China. A. M. Latter, 

On History. R. Russell, 

The Confusion of Politics. J. A. Spender. 

Lines of Religious Inquiry, Prof. Goldwin Smith. 

The Poetry of George Meredith. G. M. Trevelyan. 

Sons of the Regiment in France.’ C. B. Percival. 

The American West. F. C. Howe. 

Irish Monthly.—M. H. Girt, Dustin. 6d. July. 

The Literature of King’s County. Rev. M. Russell. a 

Sam Senex. Oliver Oakleaf. 

Journal of the Boardof Agriculture.—Laucuton. 4d. June 15. 

Construction of Pigsties. 

Artificial Hatching of Chickens. 

Farms in Denmark 

Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute.—NorrrumBerRLAND 
AVENUE. 6d. June 15. 
West African Negroland. Lady Lugard. 
Journal of the Royal United — Institution.—J. J. Kerner, 
2s. June 15. 

In What Manner can the Strategical Objects formerly pursued by means of 
Blockading an Enemy in His Own Ports be best attained? Lieut. H. 
Stansbury. 

The ‘‘ New Pacific,” from a Strategic Point of View. T. Miller Maguire. 

Training Seamen for the Sea Service. Adm. Sir J. C. Dalrymple Hay. 

From Irkfitsk to Harbin. Col. C. E. de la Poer Beresford. 

The Short Lee-Enfield Rifle Mark. A Director of Artillery, 


OF REVIEWS. 


Juridical Review.—W. Green Anp Sons. 3s. 6d. June. 


Lord Braxfield ; the Real Weir of Hermiston. With Portrait. H. D, 


Lyell. 
The Legal Position of Tirade Unions. Alexander Ure. 
The New German Code. Prof. F. P. Walton. 


The Relation of the Insanities to Criminal Responsibility and Civil Capacity. 


Sir John Batty Tuke and Chas, R. A. Howden. 
Udal Law and the Foreshore. W. P. Drever. 


Knowledge.—27, Cuancery Lane. 6d. July. 
Flower Mimics and Alluring ree Illus. Percy Collins. 
‘The Influence of Fungi. Illus. . Massee. 
Fasting Animals. R. Bothy 
Lady’s Realm.—Hvrtcuinson. 6d. July. 


Beautiful Women in Silhouette. Illus. 
Some Charming Riverside Residences. Illus. G. R. Wade. 


The Bath Club and Its Famous Lady Swimmers. Illus. Annesley 


Kenealy. 
Riding in the Row. Illus. A Rider. 
Pictures in Needlework. Illus. Mrs. D. Broughton. 
The Romance of the Countess of Blessington. Illus. Mrs. Chan-Toon. 


Leisure Hour.—4, Bouverte Srreer. 6d. July 
Vassili Verestchagin. Illus. A. E. Keeton. 
Literary Glasgow. Illus. Contd. J. A. Hammerton. 
Annapolis, Nova Scotia; the Acadian Port Royal. Illus. Emily P. 
Weaver. 
Boobies and Penguins. Illus. F. T. Bullen. 
Shakespeare’s Attitude to Puritanism. Rev. Dr. Carter. 
Off the Beaten Track in London. Illus. J. Clifton. 
**Pelorus Jack”; a Strange New Zealand Fish. Illus. Miss C. Barni- 
coat. 
Leslie’s Monthly Magazine.—141, FirrH Avenue, New York, 
ro cts. June. 
The Men Who make Presidents. Illus. James M. Allison. 
The Mighty Men of Russia. Illus. Dr. Wolf von Schierbrand. 
Imported Americans. Contd. Illus. Broughton Brandenburg. 
William N. Cromwell. Illus. Frederick ‘IT. Birchall. 
The Eternal Gullible. Illus. Philip L. Allen. 
Fighting the Good Fight in Missouri. Illus. J. J. McAuliffe. 


Library Association Record.—Wuitcoms House, WHITCOMB 
TREET, 15. une Is. 
Public Library Bye-Laws and Regulations. E.R. Norris. 
Monastic Libraries. Alfred Morgan. 


Library Journal.—Kercan Paur. socts. June. 
The Religious and Ethical Work of Libraries. G. F. Bowerman. 
The College Library in Nebraska. Mary W. Nicholl. 
Dissertations and Programme Literature. Julia I. Petter. 


Library World.—181, Queen Vicrorta Street. 6d. July. 
The Philosophy of Cataloguing. James Duff Brown. 
Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine.—Puitapvetruta. xs. June. 
Moods and Memories. George Moore. 
Spider-Webs and the Brains Behind. F. H. Sweet. 


Longman’s mpeg tine.—Loxamane. 6d. July. 
The Thunderstorm. Rev. J. M. Bacon. 
‘The Misrule of Material Patho C. L. Eas.lake. 


McClure’s Magazine.—10, Norror. kK STREET, STRAND. 10 cts. 
Pp 
The Peril of the Iczbergs. Illus. Tr. McGrath. 
The History of the Standard Oil ous Contd. Illus. Ida M. Tarbell. 
Dan Cunningham. With Portrait. Samuel H. Adams. 


Macmillan’s Magazine.—Macmitian. 1s. July. 
Children of Nature. D.G. Hogarth. 
Of the Use and Abuse of Tobacco. E. V. Heward. 
Municipal Oligarchies. Chas. Edwardes. 
The Future of St. Pierre. P. TI. McGrath. 
Congregation and Convocation. Rev. A. T. S, Goodrick. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. H.C. MacDowall. 


Magazine of Art.—Casseit, 1s. July. 
Sculpture at the Royal Acz om § M. H. Spielmann. 
Hermann Struck. Illus. H. Spielmann. 
An Artist’s Life in Italy in 1860. Val C. Prinsep. 
Glass-blowing in Bohemia. Illus. Harry J. Powell. 
Jef Leempoels. Illus. J. E. W hitby. 
The Present School of Decoration in Germany, Illus. J. E. Whitby. 
The Missing P lates. Illus. Mrs, Clement Parsons. 
Supplement: ‘‘ Lord Roberts ” after C. W. Furse. 


Magazine of Commerce.—155, CHeapsipe. 1s. July. 

Shall We na a Great International Exhibition ? 

Practical Engineering. Illus. Harold ‘Talbot. 

The Terminable Leasehold System as a Tax on Industry and Commerce. 
William Field. 

The Advance in Railway Advertising. Illus. 

Sanitary Reform of the Last Twenty-five Years. A. S. Merson. 

The Latest Development in the Utilisation of Waste Products. Illus. 
G, W. Ollett. 


Missionary Review.—44, Freer Srreer. 1s. Jun 
Heathenism as It is in West Africa. Illus. Rev. R. H. Milligan, 
Berea College and Its Mission. Illus. D. L. Pierson. 

Signs of Promise in India. Illus. G. S. Eddy. 


The Ethiopian Movements in South Africa. a F. Bridgman. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF 


Monthly Review.—Murray. 2s. 6d. July. 
The re Question in Austria and Hungary, Count Albert Apponyi. 
The One-Eyed Commission. Julian Corbett. 
The Place of Latin and Greek in Human Life. J. W. Mackail. 
Classical Education and the Navy. Adm. Sir Cyprian Bridge. 
The Questionable Shapes of Nathaniel Hawthorne. Mary E. Coleridge 
japan and the Policy of a ‘* White Australia.” Alfred Stead. 

nglish Music; a Practical Scheme. Robert Bridges. 

Julian Sturgis. Percy Lubbock and A. C. 
Recent Excavations at Carthage. Illus, 
Recent Excavations in Agina. Illus. 


Munsey’s Magazine.—Horacre 


Benson. 
Miss Mabel Moore. 


Baroness Augusta von Schneider. 


July. 


MARSHALL. 6d. 


The Friendship of Charles Dickens and Washington Irving. Illus. T. 
Edgar Pemberton. 

The Chautauqua Movement. Illus, E oo a Spence 

The as Men of Britain. Illus. Isaac N. Ford. 

The Campaign against Consumption. Illus. Sydney H. Carney, Jun. 

Musical Times.—Nove ito. 4d. July. 

The Tercentary Exhibition of the Musicians’ Company. Illus. Dotted 
Crotchet. 

Dr. Charles Burney. 

Park SQuARE, Boston. 25 cts. 


New England Bagaaine.—s, 


Farmington, Maine. Illus. 
New England in Contemporary Verse. 

Bog Plants. Illus. Rosalind Richards. 
What Acadia owed to New England. Emily P. 
Alexander Hamilton. William Dudley Mabry. 


June. 
Mary Stoyell Stimpson. 
Martha E. D. White. 


Weaver. 


Jamaica as a Summer Resort. Illus. Maurice Baldwin. 
Jacob Abbott ; a Neglected New England Author. F. Osgood. 
James Bl lackstone Memorial Library, Branford, Conn. llus. 


New Ireland Review.—Burns ano Oares. 6d. July. 
Emigration and Its Consequences. R. J. Kelly. 

Haeckel’s ‘* Riddle of the Universe. James C reed Meredith. 
Father O’Growney and His Work. P. O’Brien. 

Finn MacCumhall. Arthur O’Clery. 

Industry in Japan. Ambrose White. 


Nineteenth Century and After.—Srot gy & Co. 2s. 6d. July. 
Our Pitiable Milita-y S:tuation, Col. Lonsdal+ Hale. 
Compulsory Education and Gaon y Military Training Henry 


sirchenough, 
How Japan reformed Herself. O. Eltzbacher. 
The Women of Korea. Lieut.-Col. G. J. R. Gliinick. 
The Pope and the Novelist; a Reply to Mr. Richard Bagot. 


Taunton. 
Mrs. Hizgs. 


Tramps and Wanderers. 
Educational Conciliation ; an Appeal to the Clergy. DD. C. Lathbury. 
Bishop Welldon. 


A Practical View of the Athana: ian Creed. 
The Virgin-Birth. Slade Butler. 

Invisible Radiations. Antonia Zimmern, 
Medicated Air. Dr. W. Ewart. 
The Political Woman in Australia. 
The Capture of L&asa in 1710. D.C. 
Ischia in June. Adeline Paulina Irby. 
Concerning Some of the ‘‘ Enfants ‘Trouvés ” 
International Questions and the Present War. 


North American Review.—Wm. Heinemann. 
Does Russia represent Aryan Civilisation? Karl Blind. 


Vida Goldstein. 
3oulger. 
of Literature. Lady Currie. 


2s. 6d. June, 


Russia and England during the Civil War, H. Clews. 
The New American Navy. Sir William H. White. 
Railway Rates and the Merger Decision. Chas. A. Prouty. 


The Genius of Joseph Conrad. Hugh Clifford. 

sgactiog from a Negro’s Poiut of View. Mary Church Terrell. 
e British Mission to Thibet. Sir Walter Lawrence. 
A Lesson from English Latour. Maurice Low. 
The American Soldier as seen in the Philippines. A. 
Landor. 

Some Industrial Tendencies in Ireland. George F. Parker. 

Socialism as a Rival of Organised Christianity. Rev. Thomas C, Hall. 

The Music of Edward Macdowell. . Lawrence Gillman. 

Overland Monthly.—320, SANsoME STREET, 

une. 

The Louisiana Purchase Exposition. Illus. An Architect. 

The Battleship in Action. J. O. Curwcod. 

The Plaint of the Passing Peoples. Illus. Vincent Horper. 

Curious Houses of San Francisco. Illus. J. M. Scanland. 
Taking the Census in Alaska. Illus. Guy N. Stockslager. 
Lhe Valley of the Yukon. og Elizabeth Florence Gray. 
he Dangers of Unionism, G. R. Halifax. 


Page’s -seasisccosoagein Hou = SurREY STREET, 


Illus. Edgar Smart 
J.C. R. Adams. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


STRAND. 1S 


The Equipment of the Lancaster W on ‘Mine. 
Portable Steam Engines of ‘'o-day. _Lllus. 
Indus 1., U., and III, Illus. 
Our Canals. Illus. 

Pall Mall Magazine.—Newron Srreet, Hoisorn. 1s. 
Hever ; a Haunt of Ancient Peace. Illus, Olive Sebrigh" 
Sir Edmund Monson, - Illus. Chas. Dawbarn. 
A Journey in Japan. Illus. Lady Randolph Churchill. 
Field-Marshal Earl Roberts. Illus. H. Begbie. 
Sunlight and Movement in Art. Illus. C. Lewis Hind. 
The Life of a Nun in France. Illus. Alice Dew-Smith. 


July. 


Rev. E. L. 


Henry Savage 


15 Cts, 


CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


Kipling and Loti. George Moore 
The Story of a Cocoon. Illus. J. J. Ward. 
Petticoat Lane. G., S. Street. 


On the Trail of the Opal in Central Australia. Illus. 


Positivist Review.—Wm. Reeves. 3d. July. 
Lessons from Japan. Frederic Harrison. 
France and the Church, Prof. E. S. Beesly. 
lhe Truth about Woman in Industry. Mrs. Frederic Harrison. 
Practical Teacher.—Patexsxostrer Row. 6d. July. 


Canon Evan Daniel. With Portrait. 
Mental Backgrounds. J Adams. 


Che Genesis and Lore of the Fairy Tale. Contd J. E. Parrott. 
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A. Macdonald 


Primitive Methodist Quarterly Review.—¥48-50, ALpers 


SrrEET. 2s. July. 
Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, Confucianism, and the E 
Great Religions. Dr. Jame s Lindsay 





William Laud. John Welford. 

The Bible ; Supreme and Permanent. 5 Haddor 

Soci lism. Contd. C. Arnold Healir 

Che Grand Style in the Seventeenth Cent iry Jeffs 


Is Man Naturally Religious? H. Smith. 

Rationalistic Characteristics of William Watson's Poetry. 
field. 

The Minister’s Devotional Reading. Frank Holme 

Anna Swanwick. Janet Kerr. 

Religious Certitude. H. Jooce. 

Prayer in the Pulpit. Frederick Pickett. 


Che Autobiography of Herbert Spencer, F. Winterburn. 


Walter H. Pater. J. A. West. 

‘ The Tempest.” George Baldwin 

Juvenile Depravity. Priscilla E. Moulder. 

The Elizabethan Justice of the Peace. R. Danks. 
Quiver.—Cassett. 6d. July. 

The International Sunshine Society. Ih Miss k. L. Banks 

A Trip to Osea Island; a Temperance “Tsland Illus. Special Comn 

sioner, 

( hry sostom the Archbishop. Illus. ‘? a 

Nine Hours in the Country. Illus. D Woolmer. 

On Jordan’s Banks. Illus. Dr. J. ¢ Mc ‘Pherson. 


Railway Magazine.—30, "F ETTER Lane. 6d. July 
How the London, Tilbury, and Southend Railway is solving Its Trafft 
blem. Illus 
Midland Railway in Wales. Illus. T. R. 
Wheels and Wear Illus. R. Weatherburn. 
Gradients of Our ( hief Railways. Hus. W. J. Scott 
Illus. 


Perkins. 


Charles 


British Locomotive Practice and Performance 
Marten. 
London and South-Western Railway’s Route to Plymouth. Illus. 
ake. 
Realm.—6, Essex Srreer, StrAND. 3d. July. 
Famous Duels and Due lists. Illus. Jesse Quail. 
Viscount Tadasu Hay: ‘shi and Count Benckendorff. Illus. W. 
Chisholm. 
Lion Stories. Illus. F. C. Selous. 
Old Man Kangaroo. Illus. James Barr. 
The Romance of the Cotton Trade. Illus. W. C. B. Cowen. 
Review of Reviews (America).—13, Astor PLace, New York. 


25 cts. July. 
Theodore Roosevelt as a Presidential Campaign. Illus. 
A Delegate to the National Republican Convention 
A Seoand of the Republican Party, 1gc1-1904. Elihu Root. 
Prince Ukhtomsky, a Russian of the Russians. _ Illus. 
What the People read in Poland and Finland. Illus. 
Review of Reviews.—Metnourne. gd. 
oa Federal Ministers. 
Jameson. Illus. W. a 
The New Ministry. H. B. Higgins. 
Progress of the Submarine. H. C. Fyfe. 
The Conference of Educationists in Sydney. Illus. 
Royal Magazine.—C. A. PEARSON. 4d. 
Nature Cures. Illus. Mary Fermor. ; 
The Salvation Army. Illus. Commissioner Nicol. 
The Busy Bee. Illus. M. Woodward. 
St. Nicholas.—Macmittan. 1s. July. 
A Day with Hudson Maxim. lilus. J. H. Adams. 
Seottish Geographical Magazine.—Epw. 
une 15. 
Sir Henry Morton Stanley. With Portrait. 
The Riviera of Russia. Illus. Victor D.ngelstedt. 
Frem the Atlantic to the Chad by the Niger and the Benur. 
Capt. Lenfant. 
Seribner’s Magazine.—Samrson Low. 1s. July. 
The Disfranchisement of the Negro. Thomas Nelson Page. 


May. 


July. 


STANFORD. 


Luther Burbank; a Maker of New Plants and Fruits. Illus. 
Harwood. 
The War of 1812. Illus. Contd. Capt. A. T. Mahan. 


Strand Magazine.—Newnes. 6d. July. 


The Memoirs of Sarah Bernhardt. Illus. cae 

Off the Track in London. Illus. Contd. . R. Sims. 
Mr. Cyril Maude’s Dressing-Room. _ Illus. 

The Happy Life. Illus. Miss Marie Corelli. 


How a Woman should walk. _ Illus. 


gyptian Religion; 


Rou 
H. 


School Inspector. 


1s. €d. 


W. 


With Map. 


S. 
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108 THE REVIEW oF REVIEWS. 


Sunday at Home.—4, Bouverte Street. 6d. July. 
At Church wita the King. Illus. Miss Mary Spencer Warren. 
The Mackerel. Illus. F. T. Bullen. 
Dr. Gunsaulus of Chicago. Illus. F. A. McKenzie. 


Sunday Magazine.—Ispisrer. 6d. July. 
Religion in Japan. Illus, Editor. ; 
The Sunday School of the Future. Prof. G. Curry Martin. 
Rey. Chas. H. Vine and His Work. Illus. C. Ray. | 
Sport; an Influence of Modern Life. Illus. Rev. C. Silvester Horne. 


Sunday Strand.—Newnes. 6d. July. 
Brave Ministers. Illus. W.S. Mears. : ‘ ‘ 
Is the Sunday School inefficient? Symposium. Bishop Percival. 
Mr, Bailey at Swanington ; a Muscular Christian, Illus. H. C. Shelley. 


Technics.—Newn:s. od. June 15. 
On the Period’c Arrangement of the Elements. Sir William Ramsay, 
Incandescent Gas Lighting. Illus. Harold M. Royle. 
Potters’ Materials. W. P. Rix. 
The Modern Motor-Car. Illus. W. J. Lineham. 
The Fibrous Constituents of Paper. Illus. Clayton Beadle. 
The Continuous-Current Dynamo. Illus. H. M. Hobart. 
Roof Bevels. R. E. Marsden. 
High-Speed Tool Steel. Illus. J. M. Gledhill. 
Characteristic Cotton Fibres. Illus. J. H. Dawson. 
Structural Design. Contd. E. Fiander Etchells. 


Temple Bar.—Macmitian. 1s. July. 
Regers’s Breakfasts. Mrs. Clement Parsons. 
Transcaspia in the Early Nineties. E, C. Ringler-Thomson, 
Theosophical Review.--161, New Bonp Street. 1s. June 15. 
The Forgiveness of Sins. Concl. Miss C. E. Woods. 
Will, Desire and Emotion. Contd. Mrs. Annie Besant. 
Gunas, Caste and Temp2rament. Contd. G, Dyne. 
The Constitution of the Earth. G. E. Sutcliffe. 
The Cohscience cf the Artist. Cecil French. 
Rejuvenescence in Nature. Illus. W.C. Worsdell. 


Treasury.—G. J. Parmer. 6d. July. 
Hymnology. Raymond Blathwayt. 
Liverpool Cathedral. Illus. John G. Leigh. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. Francis Gribble. 
Parsifal. Illus. Rev. J. B. Croft. 
William Law. Illus. E. Hermitage Day. 
The Guild of St. Barnabas for Nurses. Gertrude Ward. 
Foreign Medieval Church Plate. Illus. Eveline B. Mitford. 


Twentieth Century Home.—Mowsray House, Norro_k STREET, 
W.C. 6d. June. 

Bronx Park Zoo, New York. Illus. W. R. Stewart. 

An Outing of the Mazarres. Illus. W. G. Steel 

Baroness Hayashi. With Portrait. Emily Hope Westfield. 

Women in Philanthropy. Illus. J. G. Harbour. 


THE GERMAN 


Deutsche Monatsschrift.—Lutzowstr 43, Bertin. 2 Mks. June. 
Herbert Spencer. Dr. Paul Barth. 

Radio-Activity. Dr. B. Donath. 

Detlev von Liliencron. Dr. F. Béckel. 

River Works in Prussia. H. Keller. 

Ruskin ; Gothic and Renaissance Architecture. Charlotte Broicher. 

The Airship. H. W. L. Moedebeck. 

Wismar. H. Frobenius. 

Missions and the Church. F. Nippold. 


Deutsche Revue,—Deutscue VERLAGS-ANSTALT, STUTTGART. 
6 Mks. per qr. June. 

The Land Campaign in the Russo-Japanese War. Gen. von Lignitz. 

A Diplomatist in St. Petersburg, 1864-1868. Contd. Friedrich Graf 
Rivertera. 

Monroe Doctrine and Universal Peace. Vic2-Adm. Valois. 

Franz von Lenbach. _H. von Poschinger. 

Russia and Japan. _Vice-Adm. Sir C. C, P. Fitzgerald. 

Carl von Holtei. R. von Gottschall. 

The German National Party in 1813. G, Cavaignac. 

The Frankfort Parliament ; Posthumous Papers of Dr. Kolb. 

Literary Parallels between Japan and Central Europe. O. Hauser. 

Poisons and Cures, Prof. E. Schaer. 

The Torpedo in Modern Warfare. E. Emerson. 

Louis XIV. and the Rights of Nations. Prof. G. Galatti. 


Deutsche Rundschau.—Gesr. PartTet, Bertin. 6 Mks. per qr. 


wt une. 
William I. and Leopold von Orlich, Hermann Freiherr von Egloffstein. 
Bocklin, Stauffer, ‘Theodor Heyse, Hillebrand, and others; Agli Allori, 
|, near Florence. Isolde Kurz. 

The Blockade in Naval Warfare. Curt Freiherr yon Maltzahn. 

Higher Education in Germany. F. Paulsen. 

Japanese Art. Contd. A, von Janson. 

Kant and Modern Biology. J. Reinke. 


Kunstgewerbeblatt.—E. A. Seemann, Lerpzic. 1 Mk. June. 
Old Fountains and Courts at Vienna. Illus. J. Leisching. 
A. W. Keim on Painting. Prof. M. Seliger. 


Westminster Review.—R. Brimtey Jounson. cs. 6d. July. 
Dr. Reich ; a Strange Guide on Polish and German Affairs, Vera Colo. 
‘The Fate of Morocco. Budgett Meakin. 

Triangular Foreign ‘Trade. W. M. Lightbody. 
On Direct Taxation and a Modern Maxim. Evelyn Ansell. 
The Smoke Nuisance ; the Cloud over English Life. Chas, Rolleston. 
The Inadequacy of Penal Enactments. John Honeyman. 
The Distribution of Colour in Nature. George Trobridge. 
The Bible Science and Education. Walter Lloyd. 
The Royal Army Medical Corps. R. H. Bakewell. 
Handwriting and Character. KE. A, Parkyn. 
Greek and Latin asa Modern Study. M. E. Robinson. 
Education in Sex. Vere Collins. 
Wide World Magazine.—Newnes. 6d. July. 
Unknown New Guinea. Illus. E. A. Morphy. 
Lord Dalmeny’s Bull Hunt. Illus. H. L. Adam. 
‘Three Record Ascents of the Himalayas in One Day. Illus. Mrs, Fanny 
3ullock Workman. 
The Wreck of the Ammival Gueydon. Illus. Frederic Lees. 
Sport and Adventure in Abyssinia. Illus. H. Morgan Browne. 
A Millionaire’s Adventure. Illus. Luigi Pescio. 
The Only Englishwoman in ‘libet. Illus. Miss Susette M. Taylor. 
Rose Héré; a French Grace Darling. Illus. Baron de Dompmard. 


Windsor Magazine.—Warp, Lock. €d. July. 
English Themes in French Art. Illus. Alder Anderson. 
Arundel Castle. Illus. H. Walpole. 
Handkerchief Magic. Illus. Edouard Charles. 
The Laying Down of Railway Lines. Illus. Chas. H. Grinling. 
After Flamingos in the Bahamas. Illus. L. A. Fuertes. 


Woman at Home.—Hopper anv StroucutTon. 6d. July 
Some Women Artists in Photography. Illus. Marion Le-lie. 
Helen Keller at Radcliff: College. Ulus. john Albert Macy. 


World’s Work.—HEINnemann. 1s. July. 
Why take Holidiys? C. W. Saleeby. 
Are You going to Bayreuth? H. A, Scott. 
The Rise of the Holiday Hotel. 
Motor Camping. Illus. Henry Norman. 
The Organisation of First-Class Cricket. lus. Capt. E. G. Wynyard. 
A Tramping Holiday in Spain. Illus. Charles Rudy. 
When to go Fishing. Illus. John Bickerdyke. 
Holiday ‘* Joys” and Mistakes. Eustace Miles. 
The Trade in Butterflies. Illus. Percy Collins. 
Triumphs in Flower-Cultivation. Illus. S. L. Bastin. 
At the Sign of the Hit and Miss. Illus. E, $. Grew. 
From Coast to Coast in a Motor-car. Illus. M. C. Krarup. 


Young Man.—Horace MarsHautt. 3d. July. 
The Story of the Press Association. Illus. 
The Making of a Young Men’s Bible Class. Dr. Newton Marshall. 


Young Woman.—Horace MarsHatr. 3d. July. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Normand; Interview. Illus. Miss lsabel Brooke-Alder. 
‘Lhe French Young Lady of Business. Miss Betham-Edwards. 


MAGAZINES. 


Monatsschrift fir Stadt und Land.—Marren Warneck, Berwin. 
; : 3 Mks. per qr. June. 

Evangelical Schools. Rector Eberhard. 

Landscape-Gardening. Karl Kanig 

_Nord und Siid.—Stesennurenersrr. 11, Brestav. 2 Mks. June. 
Submarines. A. Rogalla von Bieberstein. 

Che Eternal Feminine in Japan. Lefcadio Hearn. 

oo Gustav Karpeles. 

The Early German Navy. W. Stavenhagen. 

Karl Beck. ‘ - 

Réntgen and Others. E. Sokal. 


Socialistische Seana, Havens, 2, BERLIN. 50 Pf. 

° une. 

The Value of Parliamentarism. E. Bernstein. 

Employers and Workmen. A. von Elin. 

Agnes Miegel. Dr. A. Schulz. 

Woman Problems. W. Zepler. 

Liberty, Democracy, Discipline. E. Fischer. 

The Miners of Ruhrrevier. W. Diiwell. 


Ueber Land und Meer.—Deurscue VERLAGS-ANSTALT, STUTTGART. 


. 


1 Mk. June. 
The German Kiinstlerbund and Their Art. Illus. E. N. Pascent. 
The Shantung Railway. Illus. F. Woas. 
Graf Eberhard der Greiner of Wiirttemberg. Illus. E. Schneider. 
Driving. Illus. R. Schoenbeck. ; 
London Clubs. Illus. H. St. Jones. 
The Duc d’Enghien. Illus. Prof. K. T. von Heigel. 
Peasant Life in Russia. Illus. A. von Schack. 
Torpedoes. Illus. Graf E. Reventlow. 


Velhagen und Klasing’s Monatshefte.—Srecuitzerstr. 53, Bertin. 
1 Mk. 50 Pf. June. 

The Villa Borghese and Its Gana Associations. II'us. G. von 
Graevenitz. 

Men of Mystery. Illus. F. von Zobeltitz. 

Docks. Illus. E. Foerster. 

Railway Speed Trials. R. Wahle. 

Lithography in Berlin, Illus. W. Gensel. 

The Personality of Charles the’Great. Prof. E. Heyck. 
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Zeitschrift fir Bildende Senet.-. A, SEEMANN, Letpzic 
perann. June. 

Jacob Alberts. Illus. R. Breuer. 

Niccold da Bari. Illus. Paul Schubring. 


Art of the Far East at Hamburg. Illus. G. Jacoby. 


THE FRENCH 


Annales de Géographie.— 5, Rue pE Méziéres, Paris. 4 trs. June. 
The American Ide: A. Boyenval. 
French Congr. oui ms and Liberalism. Concl. René de Kérallain 


Law Expense sand Rural Inheritance. Flour de Saint-Genis 

Association Catholique.—14, Rue bi 
annum. Juner 

The Church and Its Associations. Mer. Péchen urd 

The Economic Social Administration of the Church, °G. de Pa 

Professional Syndicates. Emmanuel Riviére 


Bibliotheque Universelle.—Hacnerr . per al June. 
The Political Ideas of Benjamin Constant. Ed. Rod. 
Light. Dr. Robert Odiet 
Manchuria before the War. A. O. Sibiriakov. 
Nicolas Beets. Contd. J. M. Duproix. 


Seatechas ods : ILLAUME, Paris. 2 firs. 50¢ 
Ju 

Russo- Japanese W: ur. With Map. 

Ihe Centenary of George Sand. Henry Bordeaux. 

En Route to join Kouropatkin. Don Jaime de 

The Future of Africa from an American Point « 

America. Contd. Felix Klein. 

rhe Finances of the Eighteenth ¢ 


Correspondant.—3: 


Military Plans of the 





entury. Baron J. Angot des Rotours. 
June 27 : 

Bazaine and the End of the Mexic in Expedition. Emile O!livicr 

The Anglo-French Agreement in Ne efiundl nd. J.-C. Fitz-Gerald, 

Lay Instruction. Ss ‘Arren. 

Che Formation of the German Soldier. Arthur de Gannie 

Mme. de La Fayette. Louis Dedouvres. 


Journal des Economistes.—14, Rug Ricueriev, Panis. 3frs. soc. June 
15. 

The Centenary of Cobden. Frédéric Passy. 

American Suggestions and Monetary Re ‘form in China. A 


Mercure de France.—15, Rve pe v’Ecuaupé Sr. Germain, Paris. 


2frs. June. 
Radium. Péladan. 
Letters by Chateaubriand. 
rhe Tibetan Clergy : — Cheir Doctrines. Alex. Myrial. 
The French Salons. . Morice 


Nouvelle Revue.—Hacuerre. 
og Letters. Gambetta. 
The Education Question in Madagascar. P. B. G. 
A Franco-Japanese Diplomatist. E. Laut. 
Dealers in Men. E, Gachot. 


55 frs. perann. June tr. 


June 15 
The Revolution and the Education Problem. J. Regnier. 
The St. Louis Exhibition. A. Monprofit. 
Magic. G. Coquiot. 
The British Idealist Novel. G. Kahn. 


Questions Diplomatiques et Coloniales,—r9, Ru 
Paris. 1 fr. une 1. 
Robert de Caix. 


E BONAPARTE, 


The Question of Newfoundland. 


The Russo-Japanese War end Its Lessons, Jean de La Peyre. 
Jean Duchesne-Foumet. F. Lemoine 

June 16. 
The Soudan Route of Lake Tchad. A. Terrier. 


The Russo-Japanese War. Contd. 


La Revue.—12, AVENUE DE L’OpérRA, Paris. 1 fr. 25 ¢. 
The Franco-English Alliance. Robert d’ Humiéres. 
Socialism in Japan. Illus. Jean Longuet. 
Octave Gréard. Michel Bréal. 
Octave Gréard and French Pedagogy. B. 
Physic il Exercise. Dr. F. Regnault. 
Schopenhauer. Emile Faguet. 
Radium and Universal Radiation. Guerra Junqucira. 
Unpublished Letters. Count Leo Tolstoy. 
How to reform Our Mise-en-Scéne. Adolphe App'a 
‘Phe Literary Movement in England. Charles Simond. 

June 16. 


Jean de La Peyre 


June r. 


Albert. 





The Monopoly of Authors and the Future of French Dramatic Art. Louis 
‘orest. 
Disarming the Alps. Z.Z.Z. 
Modern Italian Literature. Enrico Corradini. 
Patriotism of the Japanese. Col. E. Emerson. 
Socialism in Japan. Concl. Jean Longuet. 
The Decadence of Contemporary Art. Paul Gesell. 
Recent Poets on the Young Girl. Ernest Gaubert. 
A Propagandist Theatre, Stéfane-Pol. 
Revue Chrétienne.—11, Avenve DE L’OréRA, Paris. 1 fr. June. 


The Goepp Family. Rod. Reuss. 
Octave Gréard. Henry Dartigue. 
Abbé Rambaud. Jules Aeschimann. 





LEADING CONTENTS OF CURRENT 


26 Mks. 


L’ABBAYE, Paris. 18 frs. per 
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Zeitschrift der saternationalon Mustkgeseliashat. —BreiTKopF 





ND HAERTEL. ks. per ant ine. 
Anton Dvorak. E. Rychnovsky. 
Church Music in Vienna. Elsa Bienenfeld 
Georg Muffat. A. Schering 


MAGAZINES. 


Revue des 7% Mendes. —HAcHET?TE. 62 frs. perann. June 








Lafe idio Hearn 
At Ti t X 
Ihe im Hee ions. E. Mi 
The Cl ( ssing. C. Lenthéri 
From the Atla ntic to Lake Chad. Le Baron Hulot. 
J 
France and Et nd’s Pacific St | t 
lhe Saltzburg W Ollivi 
th Evoluti of Metals P. Banet-Rivet 
Machine Politic C. Benoist. 
The Centenary of George Sand. R. Doumi 
W. H. Mallock’s * The Veil f the Tempk I Wyzewa 
Revue Economique Internationale. R E 
Bi FLS. 5f Jur 
Political Economy and Technics. Dr. E. von H 
Colonial Political Economy. Chailley-Be 
Railway Tariffs and Commercial Policy. Dr. E. Sei 
American Trusts and ** Northern Securities.” P. de R 
Revue Francaise de l’Etranger et des Colonies.— 2, Kuve be 1 
rhe Transport of Russian Troops and the ‘1 S an Railway. Mori 
Campaign between Japan and China in 1894. With Mag G. D ‘ 
[he Los Islands. With Map. J. Je 
Sir H. M. Stanley. A. Montell 
Revue Générale.—14, R [revrt Brusst 12 frs. | 
Jur 
Société des Beaux-Ar Cone Arnold Goffir 
Vhe Nat il Congre Cont Dut t 
Dispersi« Ru Property and Terri al Re-uni ( te Et. Vi 
de Bocarm 
James Thomson ** B. V.”. Louis Antheunis. 
Sainte-Beuve. Eugéne Gilbert. 
Revue d’Italie.- Via Detta Fi Rome. rf 
he Conflict betwee phy» ti Un Ani Dig 
France and we G River. 
a ilation d Naquet. 
rvia 5 ae — H. Mereu. 
Revue du Monde Catholique. — Rve pes SaAinrs-Péres, Pani 
1 fr. 50c. ine 1 
Emile Ollivier. Concl. Mgr. Justin Feévre. 
The Incarnation. Contd. Pése Constant 





Concl. Santoni 
Henri Mazeau. 
une 15 
Justin Feév.e. 


Politics and the Clergy 
Sister de Jaurias. Contd 


The Cause of Pius 1X Mg: 
ag wnation. Contd. 
. Bérain-Denis 


Si ster de Jaurias. Contd. Hen i Ma ze..u. 
Revue de Paris.—Uswin. 6ofrs. perann. Juner 

France’s Naval Policy. X X.X 
A Day in the Life of Marie de Medicis. L. Batiffol. 
Death at Benares. A. Chevrilion. 
France and Speculation. M. Labordére 
Marcel Prévost. A. Rivoire. 

~ June 15. 
The Coup d’Etat. G. Sand. 
Gluck. R. Rolland. 
Liquid Air. M. Magnan. 
The Russo-Japanese War. X.X.X. 
The Anglo-French Agreement. V. Bérard. 
Revue Socialiste.—27, Rue pe Ricuetiev, Paris t fr. soc. June 


American Socialism J. Longuet. 
The Russo-Japanese War. F. de Pressensé. 


PARIS. 75¢. 


Revue Universelle.—17, Ruz Montparnasse, 


The Exhibition of Primitive French Art. Illus. Paul Souday. 
The Struggle in the Pacific. With Map. G. Treffel. 
une 15. 


uN 
The French Salons of rg04. Illus. Roger Marx 


Revue Universitaire.—s;, Rve pe Mézierés, Paxis. 10 frs. per ann. 
June 15 
Renard 


United States. 


French Orthography. M. A. 
Ihe Tendency of Education in the 


Piat, Lyon. 11 frs. per half- 


Université Catholique.—25, Ru: Rs 
year. une. 

Spanish we in California in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 

André. 

Historian. 

Abbé Delfour. 


Contd. 
Pe Me: the 
Renanism and Revolution. 


























IIo THE REVIEW 


THE ITALIAN 


Civilta Cattolica.—Via Riretta 246, Rome. 30 frs. per ann. June 4. 
The Extra-Territorialism of the Vatican. 
General Lahoz; the First Promoter of Italian Independence. 
The Abbey of G:ott ferrata and Its Ninth Centenary. 
Tke Protest of tle Holy See against President Loubet. 
June 18. 
The Social Influences of Modern Mechanics. 
The Christianity of the Gospel and the Abbé Loisy. Contd. 
Rationalism and Reason. 
The Abbey of Grottafzrrata. Contd. 


German Protestants and Pére E. Denifle. 


Emporium.—Bercamo. 18 frs. per ann. June. 
Ignatius Zolvaga. Illus. V. Pica. 
Elizabeth Siddal Rossetti. Illus. Z. Vitale. ie 
The Correggio Frescoes at Parma. Illus. G. P. Clerici. 
A Pilgrimage to Stratford-on-Avon. Illus. M. Borsa. 


Rassegna Nazionale.—Via Gino Capron 46, FLORENCE. 
30 *. perann, June tr. 
The Traditions of Antiquity. F, Airoli. 
Western Women in the Fifcenth, Century. D. Cortesi. 
The Imperialism of Mr. Chamberlain. C. Pozzoni. 
Agrarian Credit and the Sicilian Peasantry. Duca di Cesaro. 
‘The Recollections of Visconti Venosta. F. Lampertico. 
June 16. 
Some Episodes of Vatican Diplomacy. 
The Sociil Duties of Woinen in Italy. 
The Eleusinian Mysteries. A, de Marchi, 
The Franciscans in England. Contd. Fr. Cuthbert. 


. F, Gabba. 


Nuova Parola,—P1azzA BorGHEsE 12, Rome. June. 
The Triumph of Buddha. _A. Cervesato, 
Destiny and Justice. G. Balbino. 


THE SPANISH AND 


Ciudad de Dios.—Reat Monasterio DEL Errante; MAbRID. 
20 pesetas per ann. No. 34. 
An Open Letter to Benito Perez Galdos. F. B. Garcia. 
The Rehabilitation of Joan of Arc. A. M. TonnaBarthet. 
Catalogue of Augustinian Writers. Contd. B. del Moral. 


Espafia Moderna.—Cvesta pe SAnro Dominco 16, MAprRID. 
40 pesetas perann. June. 

Spanish Poilosophy. M. de Unamuno. 
Atomic Grammatical Analysis. M. Benot. 
Strength and Culture. Eloy L. Andre. 
The Wheat Problem. Luis del Valle Pascual. 

La LLectura.—CervanTeEs 30, Maprip. 20 frs. per ann. No. 41. 
English Education. J. Uiia y Sarthou. 
Spanish Pictures in the Hermitage, St. Petersburg. A. de Beruete y Moret. 


THE DUTCH 


Elsevier’s Geillustreerd Maandschrift.—Luzac. ts. 8d. June. 
Willem Cornelis Rip, Artist. Illus. P. A. Haaxman, Jun. 
Brittany and Normandy. Illus. B. and J. 


De Gids.—Lvuzac. 3s. June. 
Concerning Ibsen. L. Simons. 
Nixa ; the Story of a Picture. G. C. Carbin. 
A New Life of Spinoza. Dr. Byvanck. 
Ernst Curtius. Prof. S. A. Naver. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN 


Dagny.—Sroexuoim. 4 kr. per ann. Nos. 2-8, 
Woman’s Education in Americ:. Hjalmar Edgren. 
Women as Municipal Authorities. Lydia Wahlstrém. 
The Housing Question. Karolina Widerstrém. 
The Consorts of the Muscovite Tsars. G. von Diiben. 
Modern Swiss Authors. Cécile Gohl. 


Det Ny Aarhundrede.—Corenuacen. r2kr. perann. Nos. 11-14. 
Is the State Church Honest? M. Hindhede. 
The Russians in Eastern Asia. Erik Gioskov. 
A New Marriage Law. Ellen Key. 
Political Righteousness. Ove Rode. 
Norwegian Social Democrats. Halfdan Koht. 
Capital Punishment. Chr. Villads Christensen. 
State and Church. Harald Hoffding. 
Flogging in Germany. Theodor Brix. 


‘Dansk Tidskrift.—Corennacen. 12kr. per annum. June. 
The French Salons. P. A. Rosenberg. 


An Armenian Wedding. P. N. Nalbaldian, 


PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. 





OF REVIEWS. 


MAGAZINES. 


Suggestion and Its True Value. C. du Prel. 
Japan and Eastern Siberia. Illus. L. Barzini. 
The Springtime of Thought in Modern Life. F. Porro. 


Nuova Antologia.—Corso — I., 13, Rome. 46 frs. per ann. 
une I. 
A Sojourn of the Wandering Jew. Prof. Arturo Graf. 
Mosé Bianchi of Mouza. With Portrait. V. Bignami. 
Philip II. and Don Carlos. With Portraits. L. Cappelletti. 
Electoral Problems. C. Montalcini. 
Railway Administration in France. A. Dilettanté. 
Three Months of War in the Far East. Gen. Luchino dal Verme. 
Ravenna and Its Exhibition. A. Colasanti. 
The Representation of Parties in Belgium. Ausonius. 
How the Poor of Rome live. Mme. G. Le Maire. 
June 16. 
Herbert Spencer in His Autobiography. 
The Hills of Asolo. T. Massarani. 
Shelley’s ‘‘ Cenci.” M. Pratesi. 
Art in Southern Italy. G. B. Guarini. 
The Railwa ay Problem. E. Pantano. 
The Burning of the Turin Library. P. Boselli, 
Admiral Cervera ; Interview. F. Saxtini. 


Riforma Sociale.—Turty. June 15. 
The Finances of Venice from 1736-1755. L. Einaudi. 
The Reform of the Prud’hommes Secs sties, E. Bonaudi. 
Life at St. Louis. Laborer. 
The Municipal Exhibition at Dresden. M. Zagriatskoff. 


Rivista d’Italia.—Via pet TriToNne, 201, Rome, June. 
The Trial and the Asthetics of Oscar Wilde. 1. Gamberale. 
The Bible and Christian Philosophy. B. Labanca. 
The Italian Masters in the Viznna Galleries. G. Bernardini. 
Ugo Foscolo as a Dante Commentator. G. Agnoli. 





A. Mosso. 


’ Luis de Fors. 


R. Menendez Pidal. 


The Centenary of ‘‘ Quixote.’ 
‘The Poem of ** The Cid” in a New Dress. 


Revista Contemporanea,—Ca tte bE Pizarro 17, MApxip. 2 pesetas. 
; June 15. 

Criminality. M. G. Maestre. 

The Agrarian Question in the South of Spain. E. S. Pastor. 
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